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ABSTRACT 


This  study  had  ns  its  objective  tbs  identification  and 
hierarchical  ranking  of  the  opera ti\ e  goals  of  n  large,  estab¬ 
lished  firm  subject  to  relatively  close  government  regulation, 
and  recognized  as  possessing  strong  commitments  to  both  the 
profit  and  public  service  motives. 

Goals  were  identified  through  interviews  with  managers 
at  nil  organize tional  levels,  review  of  company  documentation 
(including  completed  appraisal  reports),  and  observation  of 
normal  operations. 

Once  identified,  the  goals  were  incorporated  into  a 
questionnaire  which  included  Professor  George  V/.  England's 
Personal  Values  Questionnaire •  Each  respondent  was  classified 
into  one  of  four  possible  orientations  on  the  basis  of  his/her 
responses  to  the  personal  values  section,  and  this  information 
was  used  to  determine  behavioral  relevance  scores  for  the 
goals.  The  organization  studied  was  New  York  Telephone. 

Managers  were,  for  the  most  part,  randomly  selected 
from  the  New  York  City,  suburban,  and  rural  areas,  and  ranged 
in  organizational  level  from  foreman  to  vice  president.  Of 
the  611  questionnaires  distributed,  360  were  returned  with 
useable  data.  The  study  was  hampered  throughout  by  a  strike 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America  against  the  company. 
The  dispute  between  Plant  Department  craftsmen  and  New  York 
Telephone  was  the  longest  in  the  history  of  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph, 
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New  York  Telephone  managers  appear  to  place  highest 
importance  on  goals  concerned  with  the  upgrading  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  ocrvice  provided  hy  the  company.  This  result  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  company '3  first  ranked  official  goal. 

The  managers'  second  ranked  emphasis  eppea:  ed  to  be 
employee  welfare  oriented  goals.  This  ranking  was  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  company's  second  ranked  official  goal, 
improving  the  rate  of  return  earned  on  invested  capital.  In 

C 

the  final  ranking,  profit  oriented  goals  finished  a  distant 
third,  to  service  and  employee  welfare  oriented  goals. 

The  primary  orientation  of  the  organisation  'was  found 
to  be  moral-ethical.  This  result  was  not  consistent  with 
the  survey  conducted  by  Professor  England  of  1072  American 
managers.  In  his  study,  England  found  pragmatic  primary 
orientations  to  predominate.  The  author  suspects  that  moral- 
ethical  primary  orientations  might  be  drawn  towards  utilities, 
but  also  recognizes  that  significant  differences  exist  between 
England's  Eample  and  that  of  this  research  —  primarily  in 
the  organizational  level  of  the  respondents  ar.d  the  size  of 
the  firms  for  which  they  work, 

Chi  Square  tests  (0.05  level  of  significance)  were 
conducted  between  personal  and  organizational  variable  clas¬ 
sifications  and  behavioral  relevance  scores  assigned  to  value 
concepts  and  operative  goals,  and  221  significant  differences 
were  noted.  The  primary  orientation  of  the  individual  and 
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tho  respondent's  ncx  wore  the  two  personal  variables  which 
accounted  for  tho  moot  differences,  and  organizational  level 
was  the  organizational  variable  which  accounted  for  the  moot 
differences  among  that  category  of  variables  * 

The  sample  included  117  female  managers,  and  from  their 
responses  one  can  conclude  that  they  appear  to  internalize 
both  the  values  and  tho  goals  of  the  organization  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  their  male  counterparts, 

C 

A  noticeable  gulf  appears  to  exist  betwean  first  level 
managers  (foremen)  and  higher  level  managers  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  rankings  of  value  concepts  and  goals.  Lower  level  man¬ 
agers  seemed  more  concerned  with  security  and  maintaining  the 
status  quo ,  while  higher  managers  seemed  to  place  greater 
importance  on  aggressiveness  and  organizational  growth. 

The  finding  that  personal  variables  accounted  for  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  significant  differences  observed 
in  the  valuation  of  goals  (68  out  of  8l  differences)  appears 
to  support  the  suggestion  of  England  and  others  that  the  goals 
of  a  business  are  strongly  affected  by  the  personal  character¬ 
istics  of  its  managers. 
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.  CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  recognition  and  conscious  identification  of  the  goals 
of  cm  organization  is  an  exacting  and  tedious  undertaking,  but 
one  which  can  be  of  utmost  importance  to  the  effective  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  organization.  Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  if 
an  organization  does  not  know  where  it  is  going,  it  really 
doesn't  know  the  reasons  for  doing  the  things  it  does  —  and 
any  effectiveness  it  enjoys  is  largely  a  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stance. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  the  relatively  rare  .organization 
which  is  willing  (or  able)  to  exercise  the  required  objecti¬ 
vity  and  expend  the  necessary  effort  to  clearly  identify  and 
communicate  its  goals.  For  many  organizations  ^oals  appear 
to  be  purposefully  general  and  vague  statements  of  organization 
interest,  whose  primary  function  is  to  keep  from  tying  the 
hands  of  the  leadership.  As  a  tactic,  this  procedure  is  not 
without  merit.  However,  if  this  taotic  inhibits  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  recognition  of  organization,  goals  and  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  goals  throughout  the  organization,  it  might  carry 
an  extremely  dear  price  tag;  with  the  price  measured  in  terms 
of  organization  ineffectiveness  and  the  alienation  —  or  even 
hostility  —  of  organization  members. 

In  today's  events  we  can  witness  a  multitude  of  organiza¬ 
tions  —  political,  religious,  social,  governmental,  and  busi¬ 
ness  —  in  the  midst  of  identity  crises  of  one  form  or  other. 


The  Catholic  Church  ha3  its  married  priests,  its  increasingly 
vocal  and  critical  laity;  the  U.S.  Army  has  its  contingent 
of  deserters  in  Sweden,  incidents  wherein  entire  platoons  or 
companies  refuse  to  enter  combat,  and  218  documented  eases  of 
"fragging"  in  1969  alone;  image  consultants  are  doing  a  land 
office  business- as  many  firms  attempt  to  discover  who  they  are 
and  where  they  are  going;  and  of  course  one  might  validly  ask 
whatever  happened  to  the  New  .Left  political  movement.  In  all 
of  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  countless  others,  one  might  reason¬ 
ably  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  ill-defined,  pocTly  com¬ 
municated,  or  ov.t-aoded  organization  goals  being  one  of  the 
root  causes  of  ineffectiveness  or  member  hostility. 

Systems  theory  enables  U3  to  look  upon  the  organization 
as  an  open  system,  composed  of  different  subsystems,  all  of 
which  are  continuously  interacting  with  themselves  and  the 
environment.  Since  the  inputs  from  the  environment  —  political, 
social,  legal,  economic,  and  technological  —  are  constantly 
changing,  this  view  of  the  organization  is  a  dynamic  one.  But 
how  do  organization  goals  react  to  such  change?  If  suffi¬ 
ciently  vague,  such  favored  stand-bys  as  "to  make  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return"  will  always  apply.  However,  are  platitudes  of 
this  nature  really  what  we  are  interested  in  when  we  want  to 
consider  the  goals  of  an  organization?  Normally  we  would  be 
interested  in  more  definitive  aims,  recognition  of  which  is  . 
evidenced  throughout  the  organization. 
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>  -  When  we  search  for  pervasiveness  of  goal  recognition, 

wo  actually  make  the  transition,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
sociologists,  from  official  to  operative  organization  goals. 
Where  as  official  goals  are  intended  primarily  for  external 
consumption  (or  sometimes  as  compromises  when  various  offi¬ 
cials  .cannot  agree),  operative  goals  are  those  which  provide 
the  bases  for  policy  formulation.,  daily  operating  decisions, 
design  and  empha3i3  of  the  organization's  control  systems, 
etc. 

Operative  goals  are  interesting  on  several  points  — • 
not  the  least  of  which  are  that  they  exist  even,  when  there 
is  no  conscious  process  of  organizational  goal  setting.  Where 
official  goals  do  exist,  operative  goals  may  be  supportive  to, 
unaffected  by,  or  diametrically  opposed  to  the  official  goals. 

'  j  Clearly,  operative  goal3  do  not  just  fall  from  the  blue; 

they  are  the  net  result  of  the  interactions  of  numerous  in-' 
ternal  and  external  pressures.  However,  one  constant  does  e:cis 
in  the  scheme  and  that  constant  is  people.  Organizations  are 
composed  of  people  and  people  often  have  the  annoying  char¬ 
acteristic  of  emphasizing  v/hat  is  important  to  them  —  some¬ 
times  at  the  expense  of  the  organization  and  it3  goals.  The 
larger  the  organization,  the  more  people  there  are  to  influence 
goals,  and  the  more  complex  the  task  of  discerning  to  which 
drummer  it  is  that  the  organization  marches. 

Official  goals  are  also  influenced  by  individuals,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  setting  of  official  goals  is  restricted 
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to  the  upper  realms  of  management  —  members  of  executive  com¬ 
mittees,  chief  operating  officers,  executive  vice-presidents, 
and  so  forth.  Official  goals  will,  in  the  main,  bo  determined 
by  how  these  officers  assess  the  strengths  and  weakr.03se3  of 
the  organization  and  how. they  perceive  the  environment  —  i.e., 
what  opportunities  exist,  what  problems  seem  potentially 
critioal,  etc. 

Any  meaningful  analysis  of  organization  goals,  therefore, 
should  reflect  the  relationship  between  the  members  and  the 
goals  of  the  organisation.  One  approach  which  seems  to  hold 
particular  promise  cakes  use  of  the  personal  value  systems  of 
managers  within  an  organization.  It  is  this  approach  that  has 
been  adopted  for  the  research  reported  herein. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  restate  that  a  large 
debt  is  owed  the  New  York  Telephone  Company.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  openness  and  cooperation  of  its  management  person¬ 
nel,  this  research  could  not  have  taken  the  direction  that  it 
did.  Throughout  the  study  not  a  question  went  unanswered,  nor 
was  a  single  door  closed  to  the  researcher. 

1.  PUHPOSB 
a.  General: 

To  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  about  organization  goals 
by  providing  empirical  evidence  concerning  the  relationships 
of  organisation  goals  with  the  personal  value  systems  of  man¬ 
agers  in  a  large,  established  firm  subject  to  relatively  close 
government  regulation,  and  recognized  as  possessing  strong 
commitments  to  both  the  profit  and  public  service  motives. 


b.  Specific: 


S 


(1)  On  an  organization-wide  basis: 

(a)  To  establish  a  hierarchy  of  operative  goals  of 
the  fim  by  using  a  valuation  aystcia  based  on  the  personal 
value  systems  of  the  firm’s  managers. 

(b)  To  examine  the  compatibility  of  official  and 
operative  goals  of  the  firm. 

(c)  By  classifying  the  managers’  valuation  of 
operative  goals  according  to  personal  and  organizational 
variables,  identify  significant  differences  and  attempt  to 
determine  the  possible  impact  of  the  differences  upon  the 
firm. 

(a)  By  classifying  the  managers'  responses  to  per¬ 
sonal  value  concepts  according  to  personal  and  organizational 
variables,  identify  significant  differences  and  attempt  to 
determine  the  potential  impact  of  the  differences  upon  the 
organization. 

(e)  To  compare  the  findings  vvixh  previous  research, 
and  attempt  to  analyse  any  differences  which  might  be  found. 


[Note:  a  search  of  the  literature  has  failed  to 
uncover  any  in-depth  analyses  of  the  goals  of  a 
single  firm.  All  cf  the  previous  research  found 
utilized  the  approach  of  surveying  managers  from 
many  different  organizations.  Also,  in  the  past 
the  major  emphasis  has  been  on  managers  in  the 
top  two  or  three  levels  of  the  hierarchy;  very 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  lower 
levels  of  management.] 
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(2)  On  a  solactive  baais: 

To'  determine  what  differences,  if  any,  exist  between 
comparable  organization  sub-units  in  the  valuation  of  operative 
goals  and  personal  value  systems  concepts  by  their  respective 
managers.  The  sub-unit3,  .sen  by  management  and  the  re¬ 
searcher,  will  include  effective  and  marginally  effective 
elements.  Organization  effectiveness  for  this  purpose  will 
be  determined  by  degree  of  success  in  meeting  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  formal  control  system  of  the  firm.  An  analysis 
similar  to  that  performed  on  the  entire  organization  will  then 
be  conducted  on  the  sub-ur.its,  and  an  attempt  made  to  determine 
in  terns  of  operative  goals  and  personal  value  systems,  the 
reasons  underlying  the  differences  in  performance. 


I  \ 


2.  RATIONALE 

a.  On  Organization  Goals.  '  • 

As  mentioned  previously,  organization- goals  nay  be  divided 
into  tv/o  broad  classifications:  off icial' goals  and  operative 
goals.  (See  Figure  1  on  following  page.) 

The  sub-categories  of  operative  goals  are  basically  de¬ 
rived  from  the  work  of  Herbert  Simon  [1964],  in  which  he 
analyzes  the'  subject  of  organization  goals  from  the  viewpoint 
of  decision-making.  The  functions  of  these  sub-categories 
will  be  discussed  at  further  length  in  the  section  on  the 
Theoretical  Model  end  also  in  the  next  chapter.  Essentially, 

\f  .  v  . 

however,  the  sub-categories  can  be3t  be  appreciated  by  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  more  important  operative  goals  will  cause 
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FIGURE  1 


ORGANIZATION 
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GOALS  | 

Purposes  of  the  orgn 
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from  charter,  annual 
reports,  pamphlets, 
public  statements  of 
officers,  etc.  —  de¬ 
signed  to  be  general 
and  vague. 


OPERATIVE 

GOALS 

The  actual  “ends" 
sought  by  the  or/vn 
—  can  be  determined 
from  daily  activities 
and  decisions  —  rep¬ 
resent  the  primary 
orientation  of  the 
orgn  and  toll  whet 
it  is  trying  to  do. 
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alternatives  (courses  of  action)  to  be  generated,  while  those 

1  ! 

of  lessor  importance  will  be  u3cd  as  criteria  against  whioh 
the  alternatives  will  bo  checked.  : 

In  considering  this  dual  classification  of  organization 

:  I 

goals  we  should  recognize  that  the  two  are  not  mutually  cx-' 
elusive.  An  official  goal  can  also  be  an  operative  goal, 
although  the  latter  would  normally  be  much  more  specific  than 
the  former.  '  V/hat  we  would  normally  expect  to  find,  would  be 
virtually  all  of  the  official  gohls  reflected iin  3orae  manner 

•  !  '  I 

among  the  operative  goals.  As  interesting  as  the  matching  of 
official  with  operative  goals  may  be,  of  even  greater  import 

i  ■  , 

is  the  emphasis  given  the  various  goals:  the  relative  ranking 
of  the  official  goals  by  upper  management,  and  the  importance 

I  i 

placed  on  the  various  operative  goals  by  management  at' all 

:  i  i 

levels  in  the  organization.  1  , 

Returning  to  the  concept  of  the  organization  as  an  open 

I 

I 

system,  it  can  be  recognised  that  in  a  dynamic  environment  it 
will  be  the  operative  goals  that  will  be  the  first  to  respond 

i 

to  the  demands  of  the  environment,  "Official  goals  will  either 
be  so  general  that  no  response  will  be  required,  or  else  because 
of  their  institutional-like  nature  and  the  formal  deliberations 
which  must  precede  their . revision,  they  will  hopelessly  lag  the 
operative  goals.  Operative  goals,  therefore, .  are  of  prime  in- 

I 

terest  to  the  individual  intent  on  researching  organization 
goals  for  as  Perrow  [1961]  observed,  these  are  the  goals  shaped 
by  the  particular  problems  or  tasks  an  organization  must 
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emphasize  —  the30  truly  indicate  what  an  organization  is 
trying  to  do.  1 

i 

b.  On  Persona'^  Values. 

i 

!  Goals  do  not  make  decisions,  people  do.  To  attempt  to 
ar.alvzo  an  organization's  operative  goals  without  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  personal  values  of  its  decision-makers 

would i  be  futile.  If  research  on  an  .organization's  operative 

! 

goals  is  to  be  truly  meaningful,  the  behavioral  relevance  of 
those  factors  influencing  the  manager  within  the  organization 
must  be  considered.  In  line  with  recent  research,  it  is  held 

i  i  ’ 

I 

that1  the  personal  value  systems  of  managers  is  such  a  factor. 

For  purposes  of  this  research  we  shall  consider  a  personal 

1  i 

value  system  to  be  "...relatively  permanent  perceptual  frame¬ 
work  which  shapes  and  influences  the  general  nature  of  an  in¬ 
dividual's  behavior. "[Sr.gland,  1967a]  Stated  a  little  differ¬ 
ently,  it  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  conception  —  explic.it  or 
implicit  —  of  what  an  individual  or  an  organization  regards 
as  desireable.  and  can  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  which  means 
and  end3  he/they  select  from  among  the  alternatives  available. 
[Guth  &  Tagiuri,  1965]  In  short,  personal  value  systems  can 
be  i thought  of  as  a  major  component  of  the  guidance  system  an 
individual  or  group  uses  when  faced  with  choices  of  alternatives.  ' 

The  significance  of  managers'  personal  value  systems  to 

'  , 

the  organization  can  be  understood  by  reflecting  for  a  moment 
on  !the  impact  'that  they  have  on  the  daily  functioning  of  the 
organization,  its  members,  .customers,  government  regulators, 
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and  tha  general  public.  Consider  that  xhe  personal  values  of 
a  manager  directly  influence: 

*  his  perception  of  problems  and  daily  events, 

*  his  interpretation  of  policy  and  official  organization 
goals, 

*  his  decision-making, 

*  his  dealings  with  individuals  and  groups  —  both  within 
and  external  to  the  organization, 

*  his  determination  of  what  is  ethical  or  unethical,  and 

*  his  interpretation  of  individual  and  organizational 
success  . and  achievement. 

Personal  value  systems,  therefore,  exert  significant  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  whether  the  manager  accepts,  ignores, 
or  is  hostile  to  both  the  official  and  the  operative  goals  of 
the  organization.  The  term  "goal  conflict"  is  normally  used 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  congruence  between  individual  goals 
(a  component  of  personal  value  systems)  and  organization  goals; 
however,  recent  events  which  appear  to  have  been  at  least  par¬ 
tially  caused  by  this  problem  make  this  tern  seem  somewhat 
pale.  Certainly,  if  xhe  violence  and  various  extreme  forms 
of  "disobedience"  which  we  have  observed  over  the  past  several 
years  were  in  fact  outcomes  of  the  disharmony  of  goals,  per¬ 
haps  the  time  has  come  to  coin  a  new  phrase:  "goal  hostility."  ' 
More  will  be  said  about  this  subject  in  the  Theoretical  Model 
section. 


c.  On  Measuring  the  Personal  Value  Systems  of  Managers. 

The  method  used  in  measuring  the  personal  value  systems 
of  managers  was  developed  by  Professor-  George  W.  England  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  and  Psychology  Department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  England's  approach  represents  an 
adaptation  of  Osgood's[1957]  methodology  in  that  he  attempts 
to  determine  a  manager's  values  through  the  use  of  a  carefully 
specified  set  of  concepts  or  topics,  and  a  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  utilizing  gradated  adjectives  —  i.e.,  high  importance, 
average  importance,  and  low  importance.  The  concepts  we re 
reduced  to  a  final  set  of  66  from  an  initial  pool  of  200  after 
considerable  screening,  experimentation,  and  review  by  a  panel 
of  experts. 

The  final  set  of  66  concepts  —  drawn  from  the  literature 
dealing  with  organizations,  individual  and  group  behavior, 
and  also  including  general  ideological  and  philosophical  con¬ 
cepts  —  are  .categorized  in  the  following  five  classes: 

*  goals  of  business  organizations, 

*  personal  goals, 

*  groups  of  people, 

*  ideas  associated  with  people,  and 

*  ideas  about  general  topics. 

Figure  2  lists  the  specific  concepts  included  under  each 
of  the  above  classifications. 

England's  basic  rationale  was  founded  on  the  widely-held 
belief  that  the  meanings  attached  by  an  individual  to  a 
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FIGURE  2 

CONCEPTS  USED  TO  MEASURE  MANAGERS  '  VALUES 


Goals  of  Business 
0i\gani3ationB _ 

High  Productivity 
Industry  Leadership 
Employee  Welfare 
Organisational  Stability 
Profit  Maximisation 
Organisational  Efficiency 
Social  Welfare 
Organisational  Growth 


Personal  Goals 
of  Individuals 

Leisure 

Dignity 

Achievement 

Autonomy 

Money 

Individuality 

Job  Satisfaction 

Influence 

Security 

Pov/er 

Creativity 

Success 

Prestige 


Groups  of 
People 

Employees 

Customers 

My  Co-workers 

Craftsmen 

My  Boss 

Managers 

Owners 

My  Subordinates 

Laborers 

My  Comp aiiy 

Blue  Collar-  Workers 

Government 

Stockholders 

Technical  Employees 

Me 

Labor  Unions 
White  Collar  Em¬ 
ployees 


Ideas  Associated 
with  People _ 

Ambition 

Ability 

Obedience 

Trust 

Aggressiveness 

Loyalty 

Prejudice 

Compassion 

Skill 

Cooperation 

Tolerance 

Conformity 

Honor 


•Ideas  About 
General  Topics 

Authority 

Caution 

Change 

Competition 

Compromise 

Conflict 

Conservatism 

Emotions 

Equality 

Force 

Liberalism 

Property 

Rational 

Religion 

Risk 
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1  carefully  specified  set  of  concepts  will  provide  a  useful 

description  of  his  value  sys-ora,  which  in  turn  will  be  re¬ 
lated  to  his  behavior  in  understandable  ways.  His  means  of 
implementing  this  rationale  took  the  form  of  a  Personal 
Values  Questionnaire  (PVQ) .  The  PVQ  employs  a  dual  scheme 
of  valuation.  (See  Figure  3.)  For  the  power  mode  of  valu¬ 
ation  the  respondent  indicates  how  important  a  concept  is  to 
him  by  placing  an  "X“  in  the  appropriate  box.  He  then  indi¬ 
cates  why  he  considered  the  concept  to  be  inportant/unimportant 
by  placing  the  number  "I"  next  to  the  description  (pleasant, 
right,  or  successful)  which  best  indicates  the  meaning  to  the 

FIGURE  3  ‘ 

QUESTIONNAIRE  VALUATION  SYSTEM 

##***>«  *******  ************  *****#•**#  ###*#***  *###****  ********** 

*  Patriotism  * 

#  # 

*  High  — -  —  —  Low  # 

*  Importance _ Importance  * 

*  2  pleasant  * 

*  _l_ri  * 

*  3  successful  * 

*  * 

***  ********************************************************* 

individual.  Next  he  would  indicate  which  description  least 
indicates  the  meaning  to  him  by  placing  the  number  "3"  next  to 
it.  Finally,  he  would  write  the  number  ’'2"  on  the  line  next 
to  the  remaining  description.  In  the  event  none  of  the  des¬ 
criptions  seem  appropriate  to  the  respondent,  he  would  start 
by  placing  the  number  "3"  next  to  the  description  that  least 
describes  the  meaning  of  the  concept  to  him.  England  refers 
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to  the  "successful”  scale  as  being  pragmatically  oriented, 
the  "right"  scale  as  ethical-moral,  and  the  "pleasant"  as 
affect  or  feeling. 

As  a  result  of  this  design  the  PVQ  enables  the  researcher 
to  determine  not  only  how  important  the  manager  believes  a 
concept  to  bo,  but  also  why  it  is  important.  The  results, 
therefore,  can  be  classified  in  a  3x3  matrix  using  the  power 
and.  description  modes  of  valuation  as  criteria,  and  analyzed 
in  this  fora.  (See  Figure  4.)  If  the  majority  of  managers 
completing  the  questionnaire  assigned  more  of  the  concepts  to 
the  "high  importance-successful"  cell  than  to  any  other  (as 
England[ 1967a]  found  in  his  multi-industry  survey),  we  might 
logically  conclude  that  the  primary  orientation  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  pragmatic.  If  the  majority  assigned  more  to  the 
"high  importance-right"  cell,  v/e  would  conclude  that  the 
primary  orientation  was  ethical-moral. 

Whatever  the  primary  orientation  of  the  organization,  it 
seems  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  meaningful  general 
measure  of  behavioral  relevance  of  a  personal  value  or  organi¬ 
zation  goal  would  be  the  percentage  of  managers  who  ranked  a 
value  or  goal  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  individual 
primary  orientations  —  that  is  to  say,  the  percentage  of  man¬ 
agers  in  an  organization  who  ranked  an  operative  goal  as  being 
of  "high  importance"  and  gave  a  reason  for  that  ranking  which 
was  consistent  with  their  individual  primary  orientations, 
would  provide  a  useful  measure  of  the  importance  of  that  goal. 
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d.  On  the  General  Methodology  U3ed. 

The  initial  step  in  thiB  research  was  to  identify  the 
official  and  operative  goals  of  the  organization.  The  official 
goals  presented  no  problem,  since  they  were  easily  discernible 
from  the  pronouncements  made  by  officials  speaking  in  their 
corporate  capacities  and  from  official  documentation  of  the 
firm  studied. 

Operative  goals,  however,  proved  ,to  be  more  of  a  challenge. 
To  identify  these  goals  the  researcher  3pent  approximately  three 
months  observing  the  functioning  of  the  organization,  conducting 
informal  interviews  with  r-ianagers  at  all  levels,  and  examining 
company  documentation.  Prom  these  efforts  a  list  of  operative 
goals  was  developed. 

The  operative  goals  were  then  put  into  the  same  format  as 
England's  personal  value  concepts  and  placed  in  a  questionnaire 
along  with  his  66  concepts.  Also  included  in  the  questionnaire 
was  a  third  section,  Personal  Information.  This  last  section 
was  designed  to  reflect  the  specific  nature  of  the  organization 
being  studied,  and  to  provide  possible  insights  into  subjects 
of  current  interest  to  students  of  Organization  Behavior. 

(The  entire  questionnaire  is  attached  as  Appendix  A.) 

At  this  point  a  pilot  test  was  conducted  among  55  managers 
selected  from  the  Upstate  Territory.  Experience  from  the  pilot 
test  was  then  applied  to  the  selection  of  respondents  and  the 
processing  of  data  for  the  remainder  of  the  study.. 
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Using  the  data  from  the  personal  values  section  of  the 
questionnaire,  the  primary  orientation  of  each  manager  was 
determined,  and  this  information  used  to  establish  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  goals  contained  in  the  second  section. 
The  operative  goals  were  then  compared  with  the  official 
goals  for  content  and  relative  ranking. 

A  framework  such  as  that  depicted  in  Figure  5»  was  then 
used  to  implement  an  "exception"  approach  to  examine  personal 
and  organizational  differences  in  relation  to  the  valuation  of 
the  personal  value  concepts  and  the  organization’s  operative 
goals.  Differences  wore  then  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  significance  to  the  organization  —  e.g.,  might  the 
differences  normally  be  expected  to  occur  because  of  functional 
structural,  or  personal  differences  and  offer  no  particular 
problem  to  the  organization,  or  do  they  indicate  schisms  which 
might  cause  (or  be  causing)  conflict  between  individuals  and 
the  organization  with  a  resulting  impairment  in  organizational 
effecitver.ess.  Differences  were  considered  to  exist  when  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  Chi-Square  analysis  (0.05  level  of  significance), 
e.  On  Why  the  Research  is  Limited  to  Only  One  Firm... 

One  obvious  question  that  might  well  be  asked  is  why  limit 
this  study  to  only  one  organization.  The  economist,  the  manage 
ment  generalist,  and  even  the  psychologist,  might  well  prefer 
to  see  a  greater  cross-section  of  organizations  taken.  Perhaps 
then,  differences  could  be  noted  between  industries,  unionized 
and  non-union  firms,  firms  with  market  power  and  those  without, 
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and  so  forth.  Certainly,  the  arguments  that  could  he  made 
for  a  survey-type  approach  are  numerous  and  have  validity. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for  the  approach  that 
the  researcher  has  chosen  is  rooted  in  personal  experience. 
During  his  Ail'  Force  career  and  in  some  work  as  a  management 
consultant,  ho  has  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  number  of 
in-depth  organizational  analyses.  Inevitably,  there  was  the 
initial  hang-up  on  really  understanding  goals  —  even  in  the 
oases  of  government  agencies  where  reams  of  documents  existed 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  goals.  As  a  result  of  these  and 
other  experiences  he  has  come  to  view  organization  goals  as 
something  of  an  iceberg  —  there  is  much  more  to  them  than 
meets  the  eye.  It  is  contended  that  before  you  can  truly 
understand  the  goals  of  an  organization,  you  must  first  under¬ 
stand  the  forces  being  exerted  upon  it;  both  internally  and 
externally.  By  stating  this  it  is  not  meant  to  make  little 
of  the  work  of  England  [1567],  Dent  [1558],  nor  Graham  [1563]„ 
These  men,  and  a  number  of  others,  with  their  survey-type 
approaches  covering  many  firms  and  industries,  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  with  their  research.  None  claim  uni¬ 
versality  for  their  findings,  and  all  caution  that  variations 
will  exist  from  individual-to-individual  as  well  as  from 
organization-to-organization.  Therefore,  the  researcher  does 
not  consider  himself  to  be  in  a  different  ideological  camp  a3 
Starbuck  [1963]  proposes,  but  rather  as  performing  complementary 
research  which  hopefully  will  enrich  rather  than  confound  their 
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findings.  In  short,  it  is  expected  that  this  in-depth  research 
on  one  organization  will  function  us  both  a  form  of  cross¬ 
check  and  an  appendix  to  their  work. 

f.  On  Profit  and  Service  Motives.., 

The  reason  for  the  researcher’s  desire  to  study  a  largo, 
established  organization  with  strong  profit  and  public  service 
motives  are  varied,  but  center  primarily  about  convictions 
held  concerning  changes  which  will  take  place  in  our  society 
over  the  next  25  years. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Industrial  Society,  which  we  are 
now  witnessing,  will  come  the  evolution  of  the  Post-Industrial 
Society.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  phase  of  our  development 
we  will  see  increased  socialization  vdthout  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  actually  assuming  ownership.  In  recent  times  we  can  see 
evidence  of  this  trend  in  defense-related  industries.  The 
blurring  of  the  line  between  government  and  business  in  these 
industries  has  now  reached  the  point  where  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  just  where  the  government  ends  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  begins.  This  is  a  trend  which  is  expected  to  extend 
into  other  industries;  especially  as  private  enterprise  per¬ 
forms  functions  which  historically  were  in  the  purview  of 
government.  Therefore,  research  on  an  organization  experienced 
at  working  in  such  an  environment  might  provide  some  forward- 
looking  results. 

Perhaps  more  pragmatically,  the  selection  of  such  an 
organization  seems  desireable  because  as  Williamson  [1S64] 
puts  it,  " ...when  the  conditions  of  competition  are  relaxed... 
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the  opportunity  set  of  the  firm  is  expanded."  In  other  words, 
with  such  an  organization  there  is  a  good  likelihood  that  v/e 
will  be  able  to  study  a  wider  range  of  organization  goal3 
than  if  we  picked  a  firm  concentrating  on  survival, 

The  organization  which  serves  as  the  object  of  this 
research,  New  fork  Telephone  Company,  fills  the  bill  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Along  with  its  partners  in  the  Bell  System, 
it  forms  a  corporate  entity  which  is  highly  sophisticated, 
which  from  the  days  of  the  Hawthorne  Studies  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  organizational  innovation,  and  which  has  learned 
to  survive  and  prosper  under  vigorous  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  More  will  be  said  about  New  York  Telephone 
Company  in  Chapter  III. 

3.  THEORETICAL  MODEL 

Before  addressing  ourselves  directly  to  the  theoretical 
model  it  might  be  well  to  first  consider  the  classification 
scheme  for  operative  goals  and  personal  values. 

a.  Classification  of  Operative  Goals... 

Recall  that  the  general  indicator  of  the  behavioral  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  operative  goals  of  the  firm  will  be  the  percentage 
of  all  managers  who  valuate  a  goal  as  being  of  "high  importance" 
and  give  a  description  (pleasant,  successful,  or  right)  which 
is  consistent  with  their  individual  primary  orientations.  As 
previously  mentioned,  their  primary  orientations  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  their  valuation  of  the  personal  value  concepts  con¬ 
tained  in  Section  I  of  the  questionnaire. 
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After  the  data  have  been  analysed  for  all  managers  coo- 
.  pleting  the  questionnaire,  a  listing  v/ill  be  developed 

reflecting  the  percentage  of  joint  selection  ("high  importance 

i 

and  primary  orientation,  descriptor)  of  each  operative  goal. 

3?or  purposes  of  this  research  we  will  use  what  is  basicalljr 

i  1  ' 

|  England's  [1967b]  goal  classification  scheme.  (See  Figure  6 

on  next  page.)  This  scheme  recognizes  'Simon’s  [1964]  hypo- 
i  thesis  that  goals  either  function  to  generate  alternatives, 

|  l 

j  or  as  something  akin  to  constraint  sets  to  test  alternatives. 

i 

j  In  the  first  category  are  those  goals  to  which  Simon 

|  would  refer  to  as  "maximization  criteria."  Included  in  this 

!  • 

j  group  might  be  all  operative  goals  which  received  a  joint 

$  , 

|  selection  by  ?0J«  or  more  of  the  managers  queried.'  These  goals 

’  would  constitute  the  alternative : generators  —  it  is  this  sub- 

j  set  of  goals  which  managers  attempt  to  influence  in'  the  course 

f  of  their  daily  activities  as  managers  in  the  firm. 

The  second  subset  of  goals  is  labeled  "associative  status; 

goals"  by  England.  Included  in,  this  category  might  be  t]ie 

i  i 

operative  goals  receiving  a  joint  valuation  of  20-49i».  The 
goals  in  this  grouping  would-  normally  not  be  sought  as  ends 

in  themselves,  but  would 'function  as  primary  testing  criteria, 

! 

The  goals  in  the  third  category  are  called  "intended 

1  ,  i 

j  .  goals."  These  are  vocalised  goals  which,  while  held-up  as 

\  something  worth  striving : for,  have  less  influence  on  mana¬ 

gerial  behavior  than  the  p:  cvious  classes.  Goals  in  this  sub- 
j  set  might  receive  a  joint  valuation  of  10-19^j  Typically, 
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FIGURE  6 

1  „ 

GOAL  CLASSIFICATION  MATRIX 
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Alternative 

Testing 

Low-Medium 
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Low 
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—  i - 

Nil 

o-<& 

_ J 

tfAdopted  from  England  [1967b,  p.111]. 


**It  was  recognised  from  the  start  that  the  distribution  of 
percentages  might  well  vary  from  that  foimd  by  England. 
Differences  were,  in  fact,  expected  because  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  operative  goals  of  a  single  organisation 
vice  the  valuation  of  broad  goal  concepts  by  members  of 
different  organisations. 
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theso  goals  would  bo  expected  to  receive  a  greater  "high 
importance"  rating  than  "associative  status  goals,"  but  the 
percentage  of  managers  giving  a  description  consistent  with 
their  primary  orientation  would  be  quite  low. 

Goals  in  the  fourth  and  final  group  are  referred  to  as 
"low  relevance  goals, ?'  These  are  what  the  writer  calls 
"eyewash"  goals.  Whereas  the  goals  in  the  previous  category 
were  at  least  considered  to  be  important,  low  relevance  goals 
do  not  even  have  that  going  for  them.  Their  impact  on  mana- 
gerial  behavior  essentially  would  be  nil.  This  view  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  low  joint  valuation  (0-9i&)  and  a  low  rating  of 
"high  importance"  by  managers. 

b.  Glassification  of  Personal  Values... 

In  discussing  the  classification  of  personal  values,  we 
will  return  to  the  3*3  matrix  considered  earlier.  For  ease 
and  clarity  of  explanation,  we  will  assume  the  primary  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  individual  being  classified  has  been  found  to 
be  pragmatic.  (Exactly  how  the  primary  orientation  is  deter¬ 
mined  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV.) 

Figure  7  on  the  following  page,  therefore,  depicts  the 
various  classifications  of  personal  values.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  personal  values  are  placed  in  four 
classifications:  1)  motive  values;  2)  adopted  values.;  3)  in¬ 

tended  values;  and  4)  low  relevance  values.  These  classifica¬ 
tions  are  essentially  identical  to  those  used  by  England  •[ 1S6?a] 
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Motive  values,  like  operative  coals,  play  a  major  role 
in  influencing  managerial  behavior.  Likewise,  they  exert  a 
similar  influence  in  determining  t'no  character  or  personality 
of  an  organization  when  a  composite  of  all  managers’  personal 
value  systems  is  formed.  Since  these  values  have  a  direct 
impact  on  behavior,  they  also  (along  with  the  "maximization 
criteria"  subset  of  operative  goals)  can  be  conceived  of  as 
conti-olling  the  generation  of  alternatives. 

Adopted  values  are  those  values  which  the  manager  con¬ 
siders  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  at  least  partially  internalizing.  In  the  case  of  the  prag¬ 
matically  oriented  manager,  adopted  values  would  be  those  he 
considers  of  secondary  importance,  but  which  the  organization 
seems  (to  him  at  any  rate)  to  value.  One  might  speculate  that 
the  difference  between  motive  and  adopted  values  centers  about 
degree  of  internalization.  It  could  be  that  although  the 
hypothetical  manager  of  the  illustration  is  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  adopted  values  in  the  organizational  environment, 
he  cannot  internalize  them  to  the  same  degree  as  the  motive 
values.  Therefore,  adopted  values  could  conceivably  indicate 
a  source  of  potential  conflict. 

Intended  values  are  significant  from  the  viewpoint  that 
these  are  socio-culturally  induced  values  which  the  individual 
has  probably  considered  highly  important  throughout  most  of 
his  life,  but  which  do  not  seem  to  be  valued  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  illustration  these  too  would  be  a  potential 
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source  of  conflict  since,  for  the  indivual,  the  organization 
is  at  odds  with  what  societal,  familial,  and  religious  influ¬ 
ences  have  induced  him  to  value, 

low  behavioral  relevance  values  would  not  be  expected  to 
exercise  any  significant  influence  on  the  manager's  behavior 
or  decision-making.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  could  not  be 
of  high  importance  to  other  managers  or  to  rank  and  file  members 
of  the  organization,  but  to  the  manager  in  question  they  are 
of  little  concern. 

c.  A  Word  on  the  Demands  of  the  Environment. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  actual  model,  it  might  be  well 
to  briefly  consider  the  demands  of  the  environment  and  their 
impact  upon  a  business  organization.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
study  we  will  consider  the  demands  of  the  environment  to  be 
economic,  political,  legal,  technological,  or  social  in  nature. 

Economic  demands  are  envisioned  to  be  the  demands  of  the 
marketplace.  Affected  by  the  general  state  of  the  economy, 
they  include  considerations  concerned  with  the  actions  of  the 
competition,  demand  for  the  firm's  products  or  services,  the 
introduction  of  new  products,  diversification,  growth,  etc. 

As  Learned  et  al.  [1969]  note,  the  economic  demands  of  the 
environment  require  "...a  matching  of  opportunity  and  corporate 
capability  at  an  acceptable  level  of  risk." 

Although  the  political  demands  of  the  environment  might 
be  more  dramatically  illustrated  with  a  multinational  company 
doing  business  today  in  Allende's  Chile  or  in  the  Kiddle  East, 
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one  need  not  go  to  such  an  extreme.  Clearly,  oven,  in  the 
U.S.  we  are  aware  of  certain,  differences  between  Benocratic 
and  Republican  administrations  —  ju3t  as  there  would  be  dif¬ 
ferences  between  a  Nixon  Administration  and  those  of  fellow 
Republicans  Reagan  or  Rockefeller.  Political  considerations 
are  facts  of  life  which,  while  at  best  ill-defined  and  subject 
to  rapid  change,  must  be  factored  into  the  decision-making 
processes  of  large  organizations. 

Firms  which  have  run  aground  on  the  shoals  of  anti-trust 
legislation  or  who  have  suffered  the  agonies  of  an  unfavorable 
NLRB  ruling  can  testify  as  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
legal  demands  of  the  environment.  In  truth,  most  organizations 
which  find  themselves  in  trouble  do  so,  not  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  or  chose  to  ignore  the  lav/,  but  because  they  were 
insensitive  to  the  winds  of  social  and  political  change;  with 
the  change  occurring  in  exactly  that  order.  As  a  result,  to¬ 
day  we  see  eighty-year-old  laws  being  resurrected  to  prosecute 
firms  for  pollution  of  our  natural  environment. 

A  graphic  illustration  of  the  impact  of  social  demands 
can  be  seen  today  in  what  is  referred  to  as  ’'consumerism." 
Although  the  time  had  undoubtedly  come  for  the  idea,  how  could 
one  realistically  assess  the  impact  that  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
followers  have  had  on  American  business  and  governmental  organ¬ 
izations?  What  will  be  the  ultimate  cost  to  General  Motors  for 
having  attempted  to  discredit  Nader  instead  of  recognizing  the 
significance  and  inevitability  of  his  movement?  Although  an 


overly  dramatic  exarapln,  consumerism  docs  illustrate  the 
type  of  demand  that  can  be  placed  on  the  business  organi¬ 
zation  by  social  pressure. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written. in  recent  years  about 
technological  change  that  to  go  into  it  in  any  detail  here 
would  be  to  belabor  the  obvious.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  pace 
and  impact  of  technological  change  over  the  past  two  decades 
has  been  startling.  Business  firms  which  found  themselves 
reacting  _to  rather  than  with  technological  change  have  seen 
their  shares  of  the  market  devoured  by  their  competition  — 
some  of  which  came  from  totally  unexpected  directions. 

d.  The  Model. 

Figure  8  on  the  following  page  represents  the  theoretical 
model  underlying  this  study.  Influenced  in  great  part  by- 
George  England,  it  also  reflects  the  thinking  of  a  number  of 
other  theorists  and,  as  invariably  happens,  is  tinted  by  the 
personal  experiences  and  prejudices  of  the  researcher. 

The  model  attempts  to  portray  the  dynamic  interaction  of 
the  demands  of  the  environment  with  operative  organisation 
goals  and  the  personal  value  systems  of  managers.  As  shown, 
decision-making  or  the  development  of  a  policy  is  a  multi-step 
process.  The  process  can  be  initiated  by  one  of  three  sources: 
demands  of  the  environment;  motive  values  of  the  managers;  or 
maximization  criteria,  the  subset  of  operative  goals  exerting 
the  greatest  influence  on  managerial  behavior.  It  is  believed 
that  insofar  as  frequency  of  generation  of  alternatives  is 
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concerned,  personal  values  and  operative  goals  hold  a  signi¬ 
ficant  edge  over  the  demands  of  the  environment.  However, 
the  significance  of  this  is  noderuced  by  the  fact  that  the 
environment  exerts  a  continual  influence  upon  both  personal 
values  and  operative  goals.  Normally,  when  a  major  shift  is 
detected  in  policy  or  goals,  one  might  look  with  some  certainty 
for  evidence  that  3one  new  demand  by  the  environment  has  been 
recognized  by  the  organization.  An  obvious  exception  to  this 
would  be  shifts  resulting  from  a  change  in  leadership.  It  can 
also  be  noted  from  the  model  that  the  continuing  influence  of 
the  environment  is  indirectly  reinforced  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  decisions  themselves,  as  well  as  the  success  or  diversity 
they  meet,  also  influence  goals  and  personal  values  via  feed¬ 
back  loops. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  initiation  of  alternatives, 
it  can  be  seen  that  while  one  of  the  three  inputs  night  cause 
an  alternative  to  be  generated,  the  other  two  inputs  would 
still  be  present,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  constraint  sets. 

The  initial  testing  step  reflects  the  testing  of  altern¬ 
atives  against  associative  status  goals  (primary  testing  cri¬ 
teria)  and  adopted  values.  Secondary  testing  pits  intended 
values  and  goals  (secondary  testing  criteria)  against  the 
alternatives  as  they  emerge  from  initial  testing.  Note  that 
intended  values,  although  receiving  a  rating  of  "high  importance, 
are  secondary  to  adopted  values  with  their  ratings  of  "average 
importance"  and  "low  importance." 
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Modification  of  alternatives  is  possible  at  either  of  the 
testing  stages,  but  outright  rejection  is  considered  highly 
unlikely.  Although  not  apparent  from  the  figure,  associativa 
status  goals  on  occasion  could  cause  alternatives  to  be  gen¬ 
erated.  In  this  eventuality  it  would  seen  likely  that,  due  to 
a  shift  in  emphasis,  the  particular  goal  in  question  had  tem¬ 
porarily  moved  from  the  second  to  the  first  (maximization 
criteria)  subset,  'Phis  brings  to  light  an  inherent  weakness 
in  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  goals  of  an  organization  in  a  limited  period  of  time. 
Although  there  undoubtedly  i3  a  general  framework  of  operative 
goal3  which  govern  the  actions  of  an  organization  for  signifi¬ 
cant  periods  of  time,  at  one  time  or  other  we  have  all  fallen 
victim  to  the  vagaries  of  shifting  emphasis.  Por  example,  a 
relatively  serious  accident  occurs  on  the  job,  and  so  for  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  there  is  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  work 
safety,  Por  that  short  period  of  time  it  almost  seems  as  though 
the  primary  goal  of  the  organization  is  to  prevent  accidents. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  concentrating  on  one  organization,  such  as 
has  been  done  in  this  research,  and  combining  interviews  and 
intensive  observation  with  the  questionnaire,  the  possibility 
of  not  recognizing  such  shifts  will  be  minimized. 

Conflict  for  the  individual  in  the  organization  can  occur 
at  any  step  in  the  process.  In  the  first  step  demands  of  the 
environment  can  operate  at  cross  purposes  to  maximization 
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criteria  or  motive  values.  Conflict  at  this  point,  however, 
is  not  expected  to  pose  any  great  problems  for  the  managers 
since  issues  are  normally  relatively  well  defined  and  ego 
involvement  at  the  lov/est  level  in  the  process.  It  is  in  the 
second  step,  initial  testing,  that  the  potential  for  inner 
stress  begins  to  assume  significant  dimensions.  A3  haa  al¬ 
ready  been  noted,  it  is  at  this  point  the  individual  would 
subjugate  intended  to  adopted  values.  In  the  case  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  pragnatic  primary  orientation,  for  example, 
values  which  he  believes  to  be  relatively  unimportant  are 
placed  by  himself  ovor  those  which  he  "knows'1  are  important. 
Such  a  situation  holds  a  strong  potential  for  inner  turmoil. 

In  the. final  stage  alternatives  may  yield  but  little 
(if  at  all)  to  intended  values  and  goals.  In  extreme  cases 
this  could  be  the  point  at  which  the  final  straw  is  added. 

In  fact,  it  is  here  that  I  believe  goal  hostility  enters  the 
picture.  The  inner  stress  caused  by  repeatedly  being  called 
upon  to  ignore  goals  and  values  he  "knows"  are  important  and 
pursue  courses  of  action  which  are  inherently  incompatible 
with  personal  values  —  whether  he  be  a  platoon  leader  in 
Viet  Nam,  a  parish  priest,  or  a  manager  in  some  business 
'irn  —  sets  forces  in  motion  which  could  spell  disaster 
for  the  individual,-  the  organization,  or  both. 

4.  HYPOTHESES 

The  hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  this  study  are  all  reason¬ 
ably  familiar  to  students  ox  organizational  behavior.  Some 
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v  have  been  subjected  to  rigorous  testing,  while  others  come 

under  the  classification  of  "conventional  wisdom."  What  is 
somewhat  different  about  this  research  is  its  vertical  dimen¬ 
sion  —  i.e.,  narrowing  the  focus  to  a  single  organization, 
and  examining  the  personal  values  ar.d  operative  goals  of 
managers  at  all  levels  of  the  company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  hypothesis,  the  hypotheses 
are  stated  in  their  null  .forms  and  followed  by  statements  of 
what  was  actually  expected  to  be  found. 

The  hypotheses  are: 

1.  The  primary  orientation  is  pragmatic  —  i.e.,  a 
majority  of  the  managers  completing  the  questionnaire 
will  assign  more  of  the  concepts  in  the  personal  values 
section  to  the  "high  importance-successful"  cell  than 
any  other. 

2.  There  is -no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  organizational  variables  and  the  classification 

of  personal  value  concepts  in  Part  I  of  the  questionnaire. 
Since  we  are  dealing  with  some  6S  concepts,  it  would  have  been 
tedious  to  speculate  beforehand  on  how  each  concept  might 
relate  to  organizational  variable  differences.  However,  in 
keeping  with  some  commonly  held  "truths"  some  preconceptions 
were  inevitable.  ?or  example,  it  was  believed  that  the  higher 
an  individual  rose  in  the  managerial  hierarchy,  up  to  a  certain 
level,  the  more  likely  it  would  be  that  his  motive  values  would 
be  "narrow"  —  that  is,  primarily  related  to  organizational 


life.  It  was  also  expected  that  a  manager  moving  up  the  ladder 
would  have  a  personal  value  system  which  England  [1S67a]  char¬ 
acterizes  as  "hard"  —  e.g.,  includes  such  motive  values  a3 
Ambition,  Obedience,  Aggressiveness,  Achievement,  Success, 
Competition,  Risk,  and  Force. 

Since  managers  at  the  lower  three  levels  working  in  the 
three  primary  line  departments  (Plant,  Commercial,  and  Traffic) 
have  more  direct  dealings  with  union  representatives,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  v/ould  place  greater  emphasis  on 
such  concepts  as  Craftsmen,  Laborers,  Blue  Collar  Workers, 
Technical  Employees,  and  Labor  Unions.  Further  justification 
for  this  expectation  stemmed  from  the  knowledge  that  the  Com¬ 
munications  Workers  of  America  v/ould  be  negotiating  a  new 
contract  during  the  period  of  the  study,  and  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  nationwide  strike  against  the  Bell  System  was  quite 
likely. 

3.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 

between  personal  variables  and  the  classification  of 

personal  values  in  Part  I  of  the  questionnaire. 

Influenced  by  the  plethora  of  material  written  in  recent  years 
concerning  the  "different"  values  of  young  people,  the  re¬ 
searcher  considered  ho v/  evidence  of  the .oft-discussed  "genera¬ 
tion  gap"  might  manifest  itself.  The  thought  occurred  that  if 
a  significant  difference  existed,  a  likely  way  in  which  it 
night  surface  would  be  in  the  form  of  "soft"  personal  value 
systems  among  younger  managers  —  i.e,,  young  managers  would 


place  more  emphasis  on  such  concepts  ua  Employee 1 Welfare,, 

I 

Social  Welfare,  Dignity,  Leisure,  Creativity,  Tolerance,  1 

,  I 

Equality,  and  Liberalism.  The  generation  gap  hypothesis, 
however,  was  discarded  after  further  thought  on  the  subject. 

In  its  stead  a  "fusion  process"  hypothesis  was  adopted.1 
This  holds  that  a  young  person's  individual  values  are  pro- 

I 

foundly  affected  by  the  orientation  of  the  organization  in 

I 

which  he  or  she  works.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  individual! 
completely  abandons  strongly  held  personal  values  which  seem 
to  be  incompatible  with  those  valued  by  the  organization; 
rather,  it  is  suggested  that  more  often  than  not  a  process 
is  initiated  whereby  those  values  ultimately  become  relegated 
to  positions  of  low  behavioral  relevance..  The  values  which 
the  individual  persists  in  valuing  —  even  though  they  are 

i  1 

given  little  weight  by  the  organization  —  form  the  seeds  of 
conflict  which  possess  the  potential  for  ultimately  blossoming 
into  goal  hostility.  1 

No  hypothesis  v/as  formed  concerning  probable  differences 
between  male  and  female  managers.  On  the  basis  of  IJyer's  work 
at  Texas  Instruments,  a  suspicion  arose  that  female  managers 
might  adept  the  values  of  the  organization  more  completely  than 
their  male  counterparts,  but  sufficient  doubt  existed  to  in¬ 
hibit  the  formulation  of  any  such  hypothesis. 

1  1  « 

The  subject  of  education  and  the  manager  seems  to  be  a 
perennial  favorite' in  many  of  the  journals,  with  the:  various 
authors  taking  opposite  sides  on  the  question  of  whether  or 


not  graduate  education  is  of  any  value  to  the  manager, 

! 

(Livingston'3  “Myth  of  the  Well-Educated  Manager,"  Harvard 

Business  Review,  Jan-Peb  1971,  is  a  good  example  of  the  type 

of  article  to  which  reference  13  made.)  While  this  research 

1  could  hardly  provide  a  categorical  answer  to  the  controversy, 

1 

it  can  provide  some  insight  into  how  the  personal  value  systems 
of  managers  with  graduate  degrees  differ  from  those  of  other 
'managers.  It  caii  do  the  sane  for  their  respective  valuations 
of  operative  goals.  It  was  believed  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  differences.  Among  college  graduates,  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  majors,  were  expected  to  have  softer 
personal  value  systems  than  Engineering,  Math,  or  Science 
majors.i  .  1  1 

Older  managers  were  expected  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
Organizational  Stability,  and  to  downgrade  the  importance  of 
such  concepts' as  Organizational  Growth,  Ambition,  Aggressive¬ 
ness,  Conflict,  and  Competition.  It  was  also  expected  that 
older!  managers,  particularly  those  who  had  reached  the  upper 
levels  of  the  managerial  hierarchy,  would  attach  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  Stcial  Welfare  than  their  younger  colleagues. 

The  foregoing  has : discussed  but  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
that  occurred  while  considering  the  personal  value  concepts 
vis-a-vis  personal  and  organizational  variables.  The  question¬ 
naires  v/ere  distributed  with  the  suspicion  that  a  veritable 
Pandora’s  Box  was  about  to  be:  opened. 
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4.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  personal  and  organizational  variables  and 
organization  (operative)  goals. 

Some  of  the  expected  differences  in  the  valuation  of  operative 
goals  have  already  been  touched  upon:  older  managers  will 
place  a  higher  level  of  importance  on  goals  dealing  with  social 
welfare  than  will  their  younger  colleagues;  there  will  be  no 
significant  relationship  between  level  of  education  and  the 
valuation  of  goals  *  younger  managers  will  place  higher  valu¬ 
ations  on  goals  concerned  with  organization  growth;  and  middle- 
aged  managers  will  place  greater  stress  on  organizational 
stability  and  harmony,  Managers  who  do  not  possess  college 
degrees  were  also  expected  to  value  goals  dealing  with  these 
aims  and  with  job  security. 

Since  Kew  York  Telephone  Company  is  wholly  owned  by  AT&T, 
it  was  expected  that  goals  dealing  with  stockholders  and  divi¬ 
dends  would  receive  less  emphasis  than  those  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  employee  welfare  —  particularly  among  man¬ 
agers  in  the  lower  three  or  x’our  levels.  It  also  was  expected 
that  managers  in  those  departments  which  require  that  their 
personnel  have  direct  contact  with  customers  (e.g.,  Commercial 
and  Plant)  ’would  give  greater  emphasis  to  service  oriented 
goals  than  their  counterparts  who  do  not  deal  directly  with 
the  public. 

z,.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  valuation  of  operative 
:-als  between  highly  effective  and  less  effective  sub- 
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It  was  expected,  that  the  highly  effective  sub-units  would 
exhibit  no re  uniformity  in  their  valuation  of  goals  than 
their  less  effective  counterparts.  It  was  doubted  that  there 
would  be  any  appreciable  differences  in  the  hierarchal  rankings 
of  the  goals,  but  a  narked  difference  in  the  ranges  of  the 
joint  selection  percentages  was  anticipated  —  in  this  case 
the  greater  the  range  of  the  percentages,  the  closer  would  be 
the  agreement  by  the  managers  on  the  relative  importance  of 
the  unit's  goals.  The  rationale  behind  this  hypothesis  was 
that  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  an  effective  group  is 
conscious  recognition  by  its  members  of  the  group's  goals. 

6.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference 

in  the  personal  value  systems  of  managers  of  highly 

effective  and  leas  effective  sub-units. 

It  was  expected  that  managers  in  highly  effective  sub-units 
would  be  more  successful  at  internalizing  the  values  which 
are  esteemed  by  the  organisation.  Evidence  of  this  was 
expected  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  values  assigned  to 
the  adopted  and.  intended  values  cells  of  the  3x3,  matrix. 

It  was  hypothesized  -chat  managers  of  highly  effective  units 
would  assign  fewer  concepts  to  these  cells  than  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  less  effective  groups. 

5.  SbTlIAEY 

The  main  thrust  of  this  research  is  to  add  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  body  of  knowledge  about  personal  value  systems  of  managers 
ax  bo  operative  goals  of  cn  organization. 


Prom  the  outset 
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the  researcher  recognizes  the  interdependence  of  the  two,  f>nd 
utilizes  the  personal  value  systems  of  the  individual  managers 
to  establish  the  relative  behavioral  relevance  of  the  different 
goals. 

The  research  is  implemented  in  four  stages: 

1.  Initial  observation,  informal  interviewing,  examination 
of  standard  operating  procedures  and  policies,  and  a  review  of 
the  formal  management  control  system.  Prom  this  effort  a  list 
of  operative  goals  was  compiled.  (Appendix  A,  Part  II.) 

2.  Develop  a  questionnaire  which  incorporates  Professor 
George  England's  66  personal  value  concepts  and  valuation 
scheme,  the  listing  of  operative  goals,  and  a  Personal  Inform¬ 
al:'  on  section  containing  personal  and  organisational  variables 
relevant  to  New  York  Telephone  Company.  Administer  a  pilot 
test  to  approximately  50  managers  to  validate  techniques  of 
administration,  data  processing,  and  analysis  of  data.  Dis¬ 
tribute  questionnaires  to  managers  selected  to  represent  a 
cross-section  of  the  Company. 

3.  Analyze  data  to  test  the  validity  of  the  hypotheses. 

4.  Pinal  observation  and  informal  interviewing  to  cor- 
roberata  findings  and  provide  additional  insights  into  the 
reasons  behind  unanticipated  results  that  were  encountered. 

Of  key  importance  in  this  research  is  She  use  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  indicator  of  the  behavioral  relevance  of  values  and  goals 
to  the  individual  manager.  Developed  by  George  W.  England  of 
the  university  of  Minnesota,  it  goes  "one-better"  than  simply 


relying  on  the  U30  of  bi-polar  adjectives  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  "nooning"  of  goals  or  values  to  the  individuals. 
England's  technique  uses  the  bi-polar  concept  aa  a  first  step, 
but  then  supplements  this  with  a  deteraination  of  why  the  in¬ 
dividual  nade  the  initial  valuation.  .  If  the  individual's 
initial  valuation  is  consistent  with  his  primary  orientation 
—  as  established  by  his  overall  valuation  of  the  personal 
value  concepts  —  then  this  joint  selection  is  considered  to 
be  a  useful  indicator  of  behavioral  relevance. 

Y/hat  distinguishes  this  research  from  previous  work  in 
the  area  is  its  focus  on  one,  rather  than  a  number  of  organ¬ 
izations.  By  concentrating  on  one  organization  the  researcher 
was  able  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures  being  exerted  upon  it.  With  that  knowledge 
he  was  able  to  examine  organization  goals  with  a  much  clearer 
perspective  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

6.  APPENDICES 

a.  Appendix  A  -  Personal  Values  and  Operative  Goals  Questionnaire 

b.  Appendix  B  -  England's  Personal  Values  Questionnaire 

c.  Appendix  C  -  letter  from  Professor  England 


CHAPTER  II 

GOALS  AND  PERSONAL  VALUES :  A  SURVEY 


A.  Goals 

The  concept  of  organization  goals,  though  referred  to 
throughout  much  of  the  literature  on  Organization  Theory  and 
Behavior,  is  cn  elusive  quarry  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
come  to  grips  with  it.  Maddeningly  resistant  to  precise 
definition,  it  offers  all  the  frustrations  of  the  morale- 
no  ti  vat  i  on-pro  duct ivity  triumvirate,  and  is  every  bit  as  am¬ 
biguous  as  leadership.  As  ambiguous  and  elusive  as  it  might 
be,  however,  the  importance  of  the  concept  to  organization 
analysis  is  second  to  no  other.  The  concept  of  organization 
goals  is  a  unifying  link  which  holds  the  promise  of  providing 
a  common  datum  for  the . comparison  of  even  the  most  disparate 
organizations. 

Price  [1968]  recognized  this  in  his  attempt  to  provide 
an  inventory  of  propositions  focusing  on  organizations.  For 
his  work  he  selected  organizational  effectiveness  (degree  of 
goal  achievement)  as  the  dependent  variable  in.^he  50  studies 
inventoried,  and  defended  its  selection  on  the  basis  of  x ^e 
centrality  of  "goals"  in  all  definitions  of  orgariza4 ions. 

He  also  noted  that  effectiveness  has  been  highly  researched 
and  there  exists  an  immense  literature  dealing  with  such  cor.- 
■opbs  as  productivity,  morale,  conformity,  adaptiveness,  and 
. ns tituticnalizavion.  Although  organizational  effectiveness 
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>  is  not  always  cited  as  the  subject  of  research,  Price  con¬ 

tends  that  is  usually  implied. 

■  Herein  lies  some  of  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the 
serious  study  of  organization  goals.  In  much  of  the  research 
performed  in  the  area  of  organization  theory,  the  concept  of 
organization  goals  is  taken  as  a  given,  as  a  point  from  which 
research  into  other  areas  of  particular  concern  can  be  init¬ 
iated.  Thus,  as  Perrow  [1S68]  observes,  in  studies  of  moti¬ 
vation  of  morale  —  from  the  early  days  of  Blton  Mayo  and  his 
colleagues  to  the  more  sophisticated  work  of  contemporary 
social  scientists  such  as  Hensis  Likert  —  the  question  of 
organizational  goals  is  not  treated  as  problematical.  Behav- 
iorists  who  deride  tho  economist  as  myopic  for  his  assumption 
of  profit  maximization,  blithely  assume  that  the  only  nan- 
%  -  agerial  goal  with  which  the  researcher  need  concern  himself 

is  increased  productivity  —from  which  it  "logically"  follows 
that  the  principal  research  problem  is  to  find  out  how  sub¬ 
ordinates  can  be  made  to  conform  to  or  share  this  goal. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
practically  any  sequence  of  behavior,  any  or  all  parts  of 
that  sequence  can  be  looked  upon  as  being  goal-directed. 

What  is  identified  as  a  goal,  as  well  as  v/hat  is  used  as 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  goal,  is  determined  by 
*  t^he  time  and  purpose  of  the  study.  V/hat  we  have  to  contend 
with,  therefore,  is  Simon's  [1961,  pp.  63-66]  hierarchy  of 
-?;.ns  and  ends.  Whether  a  goal  is  seen  as  an  end  in  itself 


or  as  a  means  to  ar.oth.er  goal  is  dependent  upon  where  wo 
enter  the  hierarchy.  ..  .... 

■  .  Qjv/o  further  problems  which  are  cited  by  Perrow  [1970, 
p.’ 134]  in  his  most  recent  work  are:  1)  strictly  speaking, 
organizations  do  not  have 'goals  —  only  individuals  do;  and 
2)  goals  are  hard  to  observe  and  measure.  (Che  first  point 
received  the  particular  attention  of  Cyert  and  liar ch  ] 11963, 
Chap.  3]  and  was ■ persuasively  argued  by  them' in  terms  of 
their  coalition  ar.d  side  payments  theory.  Ansoff  [1965]  and 
Simon  [  1964], '■  however,  took  the  opposite  tack;  Warning  of 
the  danger  of  reifying  the  organization  (of  treating  it  as  a 
super-individual  entity  having  an  existence  and  behavior 
independent  of  the  behavior  of  its  members),  Simon  [1964, 
p.  2]  observed: 

"...for  we  often  have  occasion  to  observe  that 
the  goals  that  actually  underlie  the  decisions 
made  in  an  organization  do  not  coincide  with 
the  goals  of  the  owners ,  or  of  top  management, 
but  have  been  modified  by  managers  and  employees 
at  all ■ echelons.  Must  we  conclude,  then,  that 
it  is  the  goals  of  the  latter  —  of  subordinate 
managers  and  employees  —  that  are  governing 
organizational  behavior?  Presumably  r.ot,  because 
the  kinds  of  behavior  taking  place  are  not  those 
we  would  expect  if  managers  and  employees  were 
consulting  only  their  personal  goals." 

Ansoff,  while  applauding  the  quality  of  Cyert  and  March's 

work,  maintains  that  their  description  of  how  goals  are  formed 

pertains  to  only  some  firms  —  firms  which  either  refuse  to 

or  are  not  required  to  make  strategic  decisions. 

Vh c  point  that  goals  arc  difficult  to  observe  is  made 
by  a  number  of  writers.  In  Chapter  I  we  discussed  Perrow* s 


[1961]  scheme  of  operative  and  official  co-la*  On  this  same 
thene  Etzioni  [1961,  p.  72]  states  that: 


"She  goal  of  an  organisation  can  he  determined  in 
the  3ame  way  other  sociological  characteristics 
of  organisations  are  established.  It  can  bo  de¬ 
termined  by  an  examination  of  organizational 
processes,  such  as  the  flow  of  work  in  a  factory, 
ar.d  attributes  of  its  structure,  such  as  prior¬ 
ities  in  the  allocation  of  means  (reflected  in  a 
balance  sheet  or  budget)  or  the  assignment  of 
personnel. . .The  stated  goals  of  an  organization  • 
can  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  actual  goals  of  the 
organization.  But  a  researcher  cannot  uncritic¬ 
ally  accept  the  stated  goals  of  the  organization 
as  its  actual  sociological  goals,  since  organiza¬ 
tions  tend  to  hold  "public"  goals  for  "front" 
purposes.  Kor  can  he  elicit  this  information 
from  the  top  elites  of  the  organization  since 
they  nay  not  be  free  to  communicate  these  goals 
to  the  researcher.  Hence  the  need  to  draw  on 
an  examination  and  extrapolation  of  on-going 
organizational  processes,  especially  "production," 
in  the  study  of  organizational  goals." 

Referring  back  to  Chapter  I,  the  reader  can  note  that  the 

research  reported  herein  closely  follows  the  advice  of  Etzioni. 


1 .  Definition 

Having  forewarned  the  reader  that  the  concept  of  organ¬ 
ization  goals  is  maddeningly  resistant  to  unambiguous  defin¬ 
ition,  we  shall  nevertheless  revi ew  the  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  other  writers,  and  attempt  to  develop  a  consensus 
definition. 

Simon  [1564,  p.  1]  made  use  of  the  terminology  of  linear 
programming  and  observed  that: 

"The  goal  of  an  action  is  seldom  unitary,  but 
generally  consists  of  a  whole  set  of  constraints 
u (J  C*C*t  a  OVl  £Vvt 3  t  satisfy.  It  appears  convenient 
to  use  the  term  'organizational  goal'  to  refer  to 
eoriotraints,  or  sets  ox  constraints,  imposed  by 
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tho  organizational  role,  that  have  only  an 
indirect  relation  with  the.  pox’uonal  motives 
of  vhc  individual  who  fills  the  role.  More 
narrowly,  ’organizational  goal*  may  be  used 
to  rei’or  particularly  to'  the  constraint  sets 
that  define  roles  at  the  upper  levels  of  the 
administrative  hierarchy."* 

Cyert  and  March  [1963,  p.  43]  using  similar  terminology 
argued  that  ths  goals  of  an  organisation  are  "...a  series  of 
more  or  less  independent  constraints  imposed  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  through  a  process  of  bargaining  among  potential  coali¬ 
tion  members  and  elaborated  over  time  in  response  to  short- 
run  pressures.  Goals  arise  in  such  a  form  because  the  firm 
is,  in  fact,  a  coalition  of  participants  with  disparate  demands, 
changing  foci  of  attention,  and  limited  ability  to  attend  all 
organizational  problems  simultaneously." 

In  teimis  of  tho  sociologist,  Htzior.i  [1S61,  p.  71]  defines 
organizational  goals  as  a  state  of  affairs  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  attempting  to  realize.  Parsons  [1937,  p.  44]  is  even 
more  poetic.  He  defined  a  goal  as  "...an  image  of  a  future 
state,  which,  may  or  may  not  be  brought  about." 

At  this  point  it  is  probably  evident  to  the  reader  that 
the  number  of  possible  definitions  for  organization  goals  is 

'  *  V 

limited  only^by  the  number  of  writers  interested  in  one  manner 
or  another  with  the  functioning  of  some  kind  of  an  organization. 
Therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  pause  briefly  and  settle  upon  a 
definition  for  the  term  "organization"  which  would  prove 
least  offensive  to  students  of  the  various  disciplines  involved 
.iLtii  organizations.  A  considered  definition,  would  be:  An 
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organisation  ia  an  open  social  system  possessing  spocific 
purposes. 

Thi3  definition  is  considered  workable  because  it  appears 
to  satisfy  all  the  relevant  tests.  The  fact  that  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  considered  to  be  an  open  system  indicates  that  it 
is  in  constant  interaction  with  its  environment.  That  it  is 
a  social  system  implies  that  people  are  involved  —  inter¬ 
dependent  people  who  also  have  continual  commerce  with  the 
environment.  On  this  same  vein,  it  is  also  implied  that  the 
system  may  contain  multiple  subsystems  —  also  interdependent, 
and  also  in  constant  interaction  with  the  environment.  Ex¬ 
tending  this  thought  a  li„ tile  further,  it  can  be  argued  that 
once  the  mutual  dependence  of  subsystems  has  been  established, 
it  follows  that  changes  in  one  subsystem  could  be  expected  to 
affect  the  functioning/behavior  of  other  subsystems.  And 
finally,  recognizing  that  the  organization's  relationship  with 
the  environment  is  dynamic  in  nature,  it  also  follows  that  the 
environment  constrains  and  levies  demands  upon  the  organization 
in  many  different  ways.  These  thoughts  are  drawn  in  large  part 
from  S chein  ■[  1965,  Chap.  7],  and  specifically  his  chapter  on 
organizational  effectiveness.. 

Heturning  to  the  concept  of  organizational  goals,  the 
reader  no  doubt  observed  the  use  of  the  term  "specific  purposes" 
rather  than  "goals"  in  the  definition  of  "organization."  This 
undoubtedly  reflects  the  influence  of  Barnard  [1938,  1968], 
fee  in  his  classic  The  Functions  of  the  Executive  he 
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consistently  03 chews  goals  in  favor  of  purposes.  This  also 
reflects  the  particular  significance  that  the  terra  "organiza¬ 
tional  goal"  has  to  the  researcher.  Although  some  writers 
espouse  differing  views  (Sills  [1957],  for  example,  views 
goals  as  means  employed  by  organizations  to  improve  their 
position  in  their  social  environment) ,  the  researcher  persists 
in  holding  the  view  of  then  as  ends  for  organizational  activi¬ 
ties.  Realizing  there  is  an  air  of  tautology  about  the  entire 
process,  the  following  definition  is  nevertheless  offered: 
Organization  goals  are  the  general  ends  which  the  organization 
acts  to  achieve. 

Although  it  may  not  be  immediately  apparent,  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  compatible  with  the  previous  definitions  that  were 
given.  Going  along  with  Simon,  it  indicates  that  organizations 
possess  multiple  goals;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  would 
deny  that  goals  function  as  a  set  of  constraints.  Also,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  definition  that  would  indicate  that  goals  are 
immutable.  One  would  logically  expect  that  an  organization's 
goals  would  change  or  be  modified  over  time  —  in  fact,  as  stated 
in  the  Introduction,  it  is  proposed  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
being  encountered  by  organizations  today  might  well  have  the 
aspect  of  immutable  goals  as  a  source.  Therefore,  Cyert  and 
March  also  should  have  no  strong  objections  to  the  definition. 

The  sociologists,  Stzioni  and  Parsons,  might  bemoan  a* lack  of 
imagery,  but  they  too  should  have  no  argument  with  the 
iuf  ..nition. 


f 
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2.  Objectives  vs.  Goala 

Throughout  much  of  the  contemporary  literature  the  terms 
goals  and  objectives  are  used  synonymously.  For  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason,  this  practice  has  become  a  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  to  the  researcher.  Therefore,  at  this  point  he  would 
like  to  digress  briefly  and  differentiate  between  the  two. 

As  we  have  already  established,  goals  are  general  ends 
which  the  organisation  acts  to  achieve.  Objectives,  however, 
are  more  specific.  As  Ansoff  [1963,  p.  40]  observes,  an 
objective  is  a  measure  of  efficiency  of  the  resource  con¬ 
version  process  and  contains  three  elements:  1)  the  partic¬ 
ular  attribute  that  is  chosen  as  a  measure  of  efficiency; 

2)  the  yardstick,  or  scale  by  which  the  attribute  is  measured; 
and  3)  the  goal  —  the  particular  value  on  the  scale  which  the 
firm  seeks  to  attain. 

Although  the  researcher  agrees  with  the  essence  of  what 
Ansoff  offers,  there  are  still  semantic  difficulties.  There¬ 
fore,  in  terminology  consistent  with  this  research  he  would 
submit  that  the  three  elements  of  an  objective  are:  1)  the 
root  operative  goal(s)  to  be  affected;  2)  a  yardstick  or 
scale  of  measurement  that  is  appropriate  and  understandable;  1 
and  3)  a  tar met  that  is  achievable  yet  challenging. 

To  illustrate  how  this  would  work,  let  us  dissect  the 
objective  of  achieving  an  eight  percent  return  on  investment 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Yfnat  would  be  the  root  operative 
ul(  s)?  Depending  upon  the  firm  in  question,  a  single  goal 
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•*.*  could  be  operative  (e.g. ,  maximise  profits),  or  as  normally  1 

would  be  the  case,  several  goals  could  be  operative.  For 
example,  the  very  survival  of  the  firm  could  be  at  stake, 
eight  percent  could  be  considered  mandatory  in  'order  to  favor- 
ably  influence  a  planned  merger,  or  still  another  possibility  i 

I 

might  be  a  sincere  desire  to  give  employees  an  acros3-the-r* 
board  wage  increase.  As  can  be  seen,  the  possibilities  are 
manyfold  and  as  Simon  proposes,  the  operative  goals  underlying 
any  single  objective  would  probably  be  multiple  rather  than 
singular.  And  as  Granger  [  1564] ,  Lube ck  [ 1971 1 ,  and  A there 
suggest,  the  operative  goals  are  themselves  in  the  form  of  a 
hierarchy  —  which  in  turn  influences  a  hierarchy  of  'object¬ 
ives.  The  basis  for  a  hierarchy  of  operative  goals  developed 
by  Simon  [1964],  was  proposed  in  Chapter  I.  (See  Figure  7  on 
'  '  p.  25  .) 

The  yardstick  in  the  example  is  profitability.  In  thi. 
case  we  could  use  the  return  on  equity,  on  working  capital 
plus  fixed  assets,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  variants  of  the 
basic  return  on  investment  formula.  If  we  wanted  to  show  our 
sophistication,  the  yardstick  of  m..a  objective  could  have 
been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  marginal  efficiency  of  capital 
for  capital  investment,  or  some  other  such  measure.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  in  order  for  an  objective  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  it  has  to  be  understandable  a.s  well  as  appropriate. 

He turn  on  investment  meets  both  of  these  criteria.  Its  common 

i 

,c  and  straightforward  calculation  nake.it  quite 
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understandable  to  niddJLe  and  lower  level  management,  and  its 
focus  on  the  return  on  resources  makes  it  an  appropriate 
measure  of  profitability.  In  the  example,  eight  percent 
would  be  the  target.  .  As  noted  above,  the  target  should  be 
challenging  yet  achievable. 

The  preceding,  therefore,  should  clarify  for  the  reader, 
the  differences  between  a  goal  ancj.  an  objective.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  will  hold  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  study. 

i 

In  citing  quotations  from  other  writers,  when  the  term 
"objective"  is  used  where,  according  to'  the  above  schema, 

I 

?'goal"  should 'be  used,  the  terra  "goal"  will  be  inserted  in 

i  i 

brackets  [].  ' 

3.  A  Theory  of  the  Firm 

I  ' 

Any  study  of  the  goals  of  a  business  organization  could 

I 

hardly  be  considered  complete  without  some  consideration  of 
the  theory. of  the  firm.  The  logical  starting  point  for  any 
such  consideration  should  be  from  the  point  of  vi ew  of  the 

1  .  i  ■  1 

economist.  Remembering  that  the  economist's  theory  of  the 
firm  is  primarily  a  theory  of  markets,  developed  to  explain 
resource  allocation  by  a -price  system,  let  us  examine  Cyert 
and  March's  [1363,  p.  63  summary  of  a  consensus  on  the  econ- 

I 

omic  theory  of  the  firm: 

Conditions  sufficient  for  equilibrium: 

1.  "xi"' equations  may  be  derived  and  solved  for  the 

optimal  quantities  of  the  firm's  "n"  commodities 
(both  inputs  and  outputs). 


! 


2.  At  equilibrium,  the  marginal  rate  of  substi¬ 
tution  between  two  products,  or  between  two  factors, 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  prices. 

Turning  to  variations  near  the  equilibrium; 

3.  The  marginal  physical  productivity  of  a  factor 
with  respect  to  a  product  (the  rate  of  change  of 
the  amount  of  the  factor  used  with  respect  to  the 
product's  output)  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their 
prices. 

4.  The  quantity  of  a  good  produced  is  selected  so 
that  its  marginal  cost  (with  respect  to  this  product) 
i3  equal  to  its  (given.)  price. 

The  sufficient  conditions  for  equilibrium  insure  a  maxi¬ 
misation  of  net  revenue.  Prom  them  the  remainder  of  the 
theory  is  derived; 

5.  A  price  increase  for  a  product  raises  its  supply; 
a  price  increase  for  a  factor  reduces  its  demand. 

6.  "Cross"  price  effects  are  symmetric.  That  is, 
the  rate  of  change  of  a  first  commodity  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  price  of  a  second  commodity  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  second  with  respect 
to  the  price  of  the  first. 

7.  A  price  increase  of  a  good  tends  to  affect  the 
other  commodities  by  decreasing  the  outputs  of 
products  and  increasing  the  inputs  of  factors. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  in  their  summary  Cyert  and  March 
have  dealt  with  perfect  competition,  and  focused  on  two  major 
areas;  1)  conditions  for  maximizing  net  revenues;  and  2)  the 
analysis  of  shifts  in  the  equilibrium  position.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  keeping  their  summary  manageable,  they  have  neglected 
theories  on  imperfect  competition  —  though  in  truth  it  could 
be  argued  that  the  latter  are  but  extensions  or  elaborations 
of  the  theory  of  perfect  competition. 
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Implicit  in  the  economists*  approach  is  the  concept  of 
the  entrepreneur,  of  profit  maximization.  As  an  assumption 
designed  to  describe  a  general  theory. of  markets  and  resource 
allocation  by  a  price  system,  it  is  a  good  one.  As  Friedman 
holds,  it  meets  the  only  crucial  test  of  a  theory  —  it  has 
predictive  power.  However,  when  the  theory  is  applied  to 
specific  instances,  dealing  with  individual  firms,  its  pre¬ 
dictive  powers  are  diminished  significantly.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  .1940's  American  economists  seemingly  first 
became  excited  about  the  disparity  between  the  theory  and 
decisions  made  in  the  business  world,  This  discovery,  fueled 
by  on  emerging  managerial  theory  of  the  firm,  initiated  a 
controversy  which  has  reappeared  in  the  journals  with  almost 
predictable  regularity. 

In  discussing  the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  over  the 
past  three  decades  concerning  the  profit  maximization  hypothe¬ 
sis,  Scherer  [1970,  pp.  27-38]  categorizes  the  arguments  of 
the  critics  as  holding  that  at  its  best,  profit  maximization 
is  -unappealing;  and  at  its  worst ,  meaningless  to  businessmen 
operating  in  an  environment  of  dynamic  uncertainty,,  organi¬ 
zational  complexity,  and  conflicting  goals. 

The  diarchy  of  uncertainty  and  risk  is  unquestionably  a 
major  contributor  to  the  divergency  between  the  economist's 
theory  of  the  firm  and  that  of  the  managerial  theory.  Arguing 
."rom  -"he  orthodox  point  of  view,  machine  [  1946]  claimed  that 
i-’-cn  though  businessmen  .night  not  be  able  to  articulate  the 
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economists'  theories,  they  nevertheless  have  an  intuitive 
understanding  of  what  is  required  to  maximize  profits.  He 
buttresses  his  a raiment  with  the  analogy  of  profit  maxi- 
n l King  with  that  of  driving  a  car  —  i,e„,  a  businessman  no 
more  has  to  be  able  to  recite  the  economist's  price-equals- 
marginal-cost  condition,  than  does  a  driver  have  to  recite 
theorems  in  differential  calculus  before  he  can  pass  another 
auto  on  a  two  lane  highway. 

Bluntly  speaking,  Machlup 'a  argument  is  not  convincing. 
Prom  personal  experience  the  researcher  has  observed  that 
businessmen  have  am  best  a  rudimentary  understanding  of  the 
logic  of  profit  maximization;  and  variables  such  as  marginal 
cost  or  marginal  revenue,  which  are  so  important  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  cf  the  logic,  for  most  might  well  be  Swahili  for  "I  can 
get  it  for  you  v;hol esale . " 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  aspect  of  aversion  to  or  accept¬ 
ance  of  risk.  Consider  I.Cachlupvs  hypothesis  —  that  marginal 
analysis  of  the  firm  should  not  be  understood  to  imply  anything 
'but  subjective  hunches  or  "gut-feels,"  that  any  decision  the 
businessman  takes  would  by  some  mysterious  means  resemble  that 
which  some  all-seeing  maximizer  would  take  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  —  in  the  light  of  the  following  observations  by 
Scherer  [1970,  p.  28]: 

"Imagine  a  decision-maker  weighing  two  alterna¬ 
tive  policies,  one  offering  a  best -guess  profit 
expectation  of  Si  million  with  a  10  percent 
chance  of-  bankrupting  me  firm  ('whose  net  worth  . 
is  currently  $4  million),  the  other  an  expected 


profit  of  $2  million  with  a  30  percent  chance 
of  disaster.  Which  is  the  rational  choice?  It 
i3  really  impossible  to  say  without  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  attitudes  of  the  firm's  owners 
toward  increases  in  wealth  vs.  total  loss  of 
their  equity.  Rational  behavior  under  uncer¬ 
tainty  requires  some  tradeoff  between  average 
pay-offs  or,  in  the  statistician's  terns, 
between  means  and  variances.  Only  the  business¬ 
man  who  attaches  no  significance  whatsoever  to 
avoiding  risk  will  always  choose  alternatives 
with  the  highest  best-guess  payoffs <  And  such 
businessmen,  empirical  studies  suggest,  are 
rare  specimens,'' 

Writing  in  1953,  Peter  Druckor  offered  his  alternative 
to  profit  maximisation.  To  him  survival  was  the  well  spring 
from  which  all  rational  activity  talien  by  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  sprung.  Observing  that  a  "discipline"  of  business 
enterprise  is  slowly  emerging  in  some  of  our  large  comapnies 
and  in  some  universities,  Pricker  stated  that  it  is  receiving 
its  impetus  from  such  diverse  sources  as  economics,  marketing, 
the  administrative  process,  and  the  new  methodologies  such  as 
operations  research  and  synthesis  or  long-range  planning.  A. 
common  point  with  all  of  these  approaches,  according  to  Drucker 
is  that  they  start  out  with  the  seme  basic  question!  "What 
are  the  survival  needs  of  business  enterprise?"  What,  in 
other  words,  does  it  have  to  be,  to  do,  to  achieve  —  to  exist 
at  all?  For  each  of  these  "needs"  there  has,  then,  to  be  an 
"objective."  ["?•  84] 

To  illustrate  his  point,  he  used  an  example  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  for  this  study  [Drucker:  1958s  p.  84]: 

"It  may  be  said  that  this  approach  goes  back  to 
the  pioneering  work  on  business  objectives  that 
was  done  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys-cem  under  the 
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presidency  of  Theodore  Vail  a  full  forty  years 
ago.  Certainly,  that  was  the  first  time  the 
management  of  a  large  business  enterprise  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  old,  glib  statement,  'The 
objectives  of  a  business  is  to  make  a  profit,* 
and  asked  instead,  ’On  what  will  our  survival 
as  a  privately  owned  business  depend?'  The 
practical  effectiveness  of  the  seemingly  so 
obvious  and  simple  approach  is  proved  by  the 
survival,  unique  in  developed,  countries,  of 
privately  owned  telecommunications  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  main  reason  for  this  was 
certainly  the  'survival  objective'  Vail  set  for 
the  Bell  System:  'Public  satisfaction  with  our 
service. 

Drucker'a  work  was  significant  from  tine  point  that  it 
represented  a  conherent  argument  disputing  profit  maximi¬ 
zation'  as  the  single  underlying  goal  of  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion.  Drucker  [pp.  84-67]  observes  that  there  are  five  areas 
of  survival  objectives  [goals],  and  that  these  objectives 
establish  the  foundation  for  decisions  and  judgment,  "...to 
make  what  is  the  specific  task  of  entrepreneur  and  manager 
possible,  effective,  and  rational,  and  to  make  it  understandable 
and  understood."  Taken  together,  he  considers  the  five  areas 
of  survival  objectives  an  operational  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  enterprise.  These  areas  are:  1)  the 
enterprise  needs  a  human  organization  designed  for  joint  per¬ 
formance  and  capable  of  perpetuating  itself;  2)  the  dependence 
of  the  enterprise  on  society  and  economy  —  it  exists  on 
sufferance  and  lasts  only  as  long  as  society  and  economy 
believe  that  it  does  a  job  which  is  necessary,  useful',  and 
productive;  3)  the  specific  purpose  of  the  business  enterprise 
is  to  supply  an  economic  good  and  service;  4)  recognition 
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that  change  is  tho  natural  order  —  indeed,  that  the  business 
enterprise  is  the  first  organization  which  is  designed  to 
produce  change;  and  5)  an  absolute  requirement  of  survival 
is  profitability.  Concerning  the  need  for  profitability, 
Drucker  emphasizes  that  it  is  the  nature,  the  purpose,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  business  enterprise  to  take  and  create 
risks  -  and  risks  are  genuine  costs.  Therefore,  he  con¬ 

cludes  that  there  exists  a  minimum  profitability,  adequate 
to  the  risks  which  the  firm,  by  necessity,  assumes  and  creates, 
which  is  an  absolute  condition  of  survival  not  only  for  the 
enterprise  but  also  for  society. 

Drucker  elaboi'ates  on  three  aspects  of  the  profitability 
goal.  First,  he  maintains  that  the  need  for  profitability 
is  objective.  "It  is  of  the  nature  of  business  enterprise 
and  as  such  is  independent  of  the  motives  of  the  businessman 
or  of  the  stru  „ure  of  the  system."  [p.  86]  Even  if  arch¬ 
angels  were  running  businesses,  according  to  Drucker,  they 
would  still  have  to  make  a  profit  and  watch  profitability 
just  as  assiduously  as  the  greediest  of  businessmen.  Second, 
profit  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  entrepreneur 's  share,  r.or 
as  the  "reward"  to  one  factor  of  production.  It  is  not  on  a 
par  with  the  other  factors,  bu  .  above  them.  "It  is  not  a 
claim  against  the  enterprise  but  the  claim  of  the  enterprise 
—  without  which  it  cannot  survive,"  [p.  87]  Finally, 

Drucker  makes  the  point  that  "...profit  maximization"  is  the 
wrong  concept,  whether  it  be  interpreted  to  mean  short-range 
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or  long-range  profits  or  a  balance  of  the  two.  The  relevant 
question  is,  "What  minimum  does  the  business  need?",  not 
"What  maximum  can  it  make?"  [p.  37] 

Heir.z  Lubeck  [1S71]  also  proposed  that  survival  is  the 
basic  underlying  goal  of  the  business  organization,  and  moved 
by  evidence  of  an  intensification  of  the  conflict  between 
employer  and  employee,  he  observed: 

"In  every  company  the  interests  of  employers  and 
employees,  overlap.  The  employees'  interests 
however  do  not  lie  in  profit  maximizing  but  — 
a3  far  as'  they  lie  in  economic  spheres  at  all  — 
in  a  secure  and  possibly  high  income.  Since 
employer  and  employee  are  dependent  on  each  other 
we  are  dealing  here  with  two  single  justified  and 
apparently  legitimate  but  competitive  objectives 
■  —  maximizing  profit  and  maximizing  worker  income. 

Thus  neither  of  the  two  can  claim  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  company  objective  [goal]  ...All  persons  — 
employee  as  well  as  enterpriser  —  are  selfish  and 
as  such  always  intent  on  their  personal  inrerests. 
Could  a  judge  of  human  nature  seriously  accept  in 
this  cass  that  employees  could  be  motivated  to  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  the  interests  of  the  company 
when  the  foremost  objective  brought  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  to  maximize  the  profit,  or  to  put  it  more 
crudely,  to  fill  others  pockets?"  [pp.  40-41] 

Most  of  us  have  been  taught  to  seek  the  simple  solution, 
but  to  be  openly  suspicious  of  it.  Drucker's  hypothesis  of 
survival  as  the  basis  for  all  rational  activity  by  the  enter¬ 
prise  might  well  be  examined  in  the  light  of  this  admonition. 
Certainly  there  is  an  undeniable  air  of  freshness  and  unambi¬ 
guity  about  it,  and  certainly  it  does  have  some  .predictive 
power  —  the  only  thing  is,  a  close  examination  of  events  in 


This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  one  must  certainly 
speculate  on  the  possibility  that  perhaps  "real  world" 
conditions  are  of  such  a  complex  nature,  that  Drucker's 
paradigm  provides  us  with  only  a  partial  solution.  In 
recent  times  we  have  read  of  employees  working  for  dis¬ 
tressed  firms  foregoing  pay  increases  or  voluntarily  accept¬ 
ing  pay  cuts  —  this  undoubtedly  could  be  interpreted  as 
evidence  that  at  some  point,  concern  for  survival  achieves 
the  status  of  a  superordinate  goal.  For  every  one  of  these 
instances,  however,  there  are  perhaps  one  hundred  or  more 

i 

where  it  is  obvious  that  survival  has  been  given  little,  if 
any,  consideration. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  hierarchy  of 
organizational  goals,  similar  in  concept  to  Mam low's  hier¬ 
archy  of  human  needs,  with  survival  the  counterpart  of  physio 
logical  needs.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  modem  organi 
zations  are  so  large,  so  diverse,  that  to  be  anywhere  near 
reasonable,  a  theory  of  the  firm  must  recognize  these  com¬ 
plexities. 

The  aspect  of  organizational  complexity  is  certainly  as 
destructive  an  argument  as  any  to  the  profit  maximization 
hypothesis.  Considering  the  many  levels  in  the  management 
hierarchy  of  the  modern  business  firm,  it  would  be  nigh 
impossible  for  top  management  to  reach  a  consensus  on  and 
enforce  decisions  which  maximize  profits  —  especially,  as 
Scherer  [1S70,  p.  29]  notes,  when  personnel  at  the  operating 
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levels  care  little  about  profit  maximisation  and  care  much, 
about  goals  which  conflict  with  profit  maximization.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  states,  "And  such  clashes  of  goals  are  common¬ 
place.  Even  the  best-designed  employee  bonus  and  profit- 
sharing  systems  seldom  succeed  in  instilling  much  zeal  for 
profit  maximization  below  the  middle  management  level,  for 
operating  level  employees  see  little  correlation  betwfeen 
their  individual  actions  and  the  size  of  the  profit  pie  in 
which  they  will  share..." 

Classical  theory  has  always  held  that  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  higher  management  to  seek  out  conflicts  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  control  system  designed  to  effect  maximization.  How¬ 
ever,  the  emergence  of  a  professional  manager,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  owner-manager  of  old,  has  caused  this 
assumption  to  cone  under  substantial  scrutiny.  As  Scherer 
[1970],  Mason  [1970]  and  a  host  of  other  writers  point  out, 
the  control  of  business  organizations  by  professional  managers, 
not  unlike  the  functional  specialises  who  report  to,  them, 
opens  the  possibility  of  the  organizations  pursuing  goals 
which  are  important  to  them. 

Berle  and  Means  [1932]  were  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  changes  in  the  control  of  U.S.  corporations.  At  the 
time  of  their  study  they  found  88  of  the  200  largest  non- 
financial  corporations  in  the  U.S.  to  be  "management  con¬ 
trolled. "  (Their  definition  of  "management  controlled"  was 
that  no  individual,  family,  corporation,  nor  group  of  business 
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associates  owned  more  than  20  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  stock,)  Only  22  of  the  200  corporations  were  privately 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  group  of  stockholders  with  a  majority 
interest.  Larner  [1966]  updated  Berle  and  Means '  work  and 
found  that  in  1963,  169  of  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  cor¬ 
porations  had  come  under  management  control,  with  no  single 
ownership  group  holding  10.  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
voting  stock.  Of  the  200,  he  found  that  only  five  firms  were 
controlled  by  a  majority  ownership  group. 

As  Mason  [1970]  and  others  point  out,  managers  are  human 
and  being  human  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  such 
things  as  peer  approval,  personal  prestige,  and  power  —  all 
of  which  seem  to  be  more  closely  correlated  with  volume  of 
sales,  rather  than  with  profit  maximization.  Therefore, 
growth  of  sales  for  its  own  sake  is  a  goal  frequently  attri¬ 
buted  to  managers,  and  as  McGuire  [1962]  points  out,  often  is 
a  major  determinant  in  executive  compensation. 

The  differences  in  motivations  between  hired  managers 
with  little  ownership  interests  and  owner-managers,  and  their 
pursuit  of  profit  maximization  or  of  goals  which  conflict 
with  maximization,  however,  are  anything  but  clearly  estab¬ 
lished.  Contravening  the  average  stockholder’s  apathy  in 
recent  times  have  been:  the  rising  incic  nee  of  corporate 
takeovers;  substantial  holdings  of  stocks  by  mutual  funds, 
banks  and  investment  firms  acting  as  trustees  for  pension 
plans,  and  large  institutions  such  as  churches  and  colleges 
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with  professional  investment  managers;  and  increased  activity 
by  government  regulatory  agencies.  Those  factors  have  com¬ 
bined  to  limit  the  latitude  managers  have  to  pursue  goals 
which  might  be  personally  motivated. 

The  fact  does  remain,  however,  that  evidence  exists  to 
support  the  somewhat  reasonable  assertion  that  managers  of 
modem  business  organizations  do  have  a  degree  of  latitude, 
albeit  impreciesly  defined,  in  their  selection  of  organiza¬ 
tional  goals.  Uonsen,  Chiu,  and  Cooley  [1968],  Kamerschen 
[1968],  and  Shelton  [1967]  arc  economists  who  have  studied 
the  relative  performances  of  owner  and  non-owner  managed 
business  organizations  in  recent  times  and  have  concluded 
with  varying  degrees  of  certainty  that  there  is  a  difference 
—  that  ceteris  paribus ,  owner-controlled  firms  so end  to  be 
more  profitable.  If  their  conclusions  are  correct,  which 
they  probably  are,  what  import  does  this  have  for  a  theory 
of  the  firm  —  how  are  goals  selected? 

Drucker  has  proposed  that  what  is  needed  to  ensure  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  firm,  dictates  what  the  goals  shall  be.  He 
asserts  that  instead  of  asking  how  much  profit  can  the  enter¬ 
prise  make,  management  should  concentrate  on  what  is  the 
minimum  profit  needed  to  survive.  The  distinction  he  seems 
to  bo  making  is  the  one  made  by  March  and  Simon  [1556,  pp. 
140-141]  when  they  contrast  optimizing  and  "satisficing." 
According  to  March  and  Simon  an  alternative  is  satisfactory 
if;  " ...(l)  there  exists  a  set  of  criteria  that  describes 
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minimally  satisfactory  alternatives,  and  (2)  the  alternative 
in  question  meets  or  exceeds  all  these  criteria."  Continu¬ 
ing,  they  add:  "Most-  human  decision-making,  whether  individ¬ 
ual  or  organisational,  is  concerned  with  the  discovery  and 
selection  of  satisfactory  alternatives;  only  in  exceptional 
cases  is  it  concerned  with  the  discovery  and  selection  of 
optimal  alternatives."  On  this  same  theme,  Kaysen  gives  the 
economist's  viewpoint  [1355,  p.  9]: 

"While  the  firm  in  the  highly  competitive  market 
is  constrained  to  seek  after  maximum  profits, 
because  the  alternative  is  insufficient  profit 
to  insure  survival,  the  firm  in  the  less  com¬ 
petitive  market  can  choose  whether  to  seek 
maximum  profit  or  to  be  satisfied  with  some 
"acceptable"  return  and  to  seek  other  goals." 

If  we  accept  the  notion  that  survival  is  a  fundamental 
superordinate  goal,  what  then  are  the  other  goals  or  "gen¬ 
eral  ends  which  the  organisation  acts  to  achieve?"  —  and 
how  do  they  intermesh  with  or.e  another?  As  indicated  pre¬ 
viously,  the  use  of  a  lias  low- type  needs  hierarchy  seems  to 
hold  some  promise  for  analysis  of  these  questions. 

Figure  9  on  the  following  page  offers  one  possible 
portrayal  of  the  hierarchal  nature  of  organization  goals 
and  the  degree  of  imbrication  that  exists  among  them.  Note 
that  the  time  tQ  survival  is  the  primary  concern  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  with  concern  for  growth  a  poor  second.  At  this 
period  of  time  the  operative  goals  of  the  organization  will 
■jc  concerned  primarily  with  survival.  Some  operative  goals 
d : -ling- with  growth  also  would  exist,  but  the  primary  ends 
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Ai  I,  the  organization  has^again  charged  its  focus,  this 

i  c 

time  fro  a  growth  to  efficiency.  V/hat  is  envisioned  at  this 
point  is  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  when  Will  Durant  was 
replaced  as  the  president  of  General  Motors  and  Alfred  Sloan 
ascended  to  the  Executive  Committee.  (.See  Chandler  [1962, 
pp.'  122-162]  When  Durant  returned  to  General  Motors  in  1916, 
he  initiated  a  program  of  massive  expansion  and  integration. 
In  his  headlong  rush  Durant  virtually  ignored  any  considcra- 
tiqn  of  organization:  or  control.  He  was  able  to  get  along 
with  this  iapproach  until  the  boom  of  post  war  prosperity 
came  to  a  screeching  halt  in  early  1920.  Conditions  deteri¬ 
orated  rapidly  until  he  was  finally  removed  in  November  1920, 
ostensibly  because  of  his  disastrous  attempt  to  sustain  the 
price 'of  General  Motors  .stock  by  buying  the  si  'Cv  on  credit. 
Certain  similarities  can  be  observed  between  this  situation 
and  a  number  of  others  involving  many  different  firms.  Econ¬ 
omists  sometimes  talk  of  economy  of  scale  with  respect  to  the 
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size  of  a  firm  and  management's  ability  to  control  a  large, 
growing  organization.  This  is  the  situation  envisioned  at 
t9  —  the  organization,  spurred  on  by  its  emphasis  on  growth, 

.  I 

finally  reaches  ■;  point  v/here  its  top  management  pulls  back 
and  recognizes  i:hs  need  to  consolidate  previous  gains. 

Finally,  at  .  we  view  the  mature  organization.  Its 
operative  goals  v.,,,  a  rather  complete  constraint  set,  but 
the  organization  is  no  longer  lean  and  hungry,  lop  executives 
:-L  this  point  give  ali  the  appearances  of  being  statesmen. 
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A  lethargy  pervades  the  organisation,  and  a  "don’t  rock  the 
boat"  philosophy  best-  describes  the  orientation  of  the  organ¬ 
isation.  It  is  at  this  point,  for  example ,  that  management 
rights  are  bargained  away  to  organised  labor,  that  signs  of 
technological,  economic  or  social  change  are  ignored  because 
to  do  anything  about  them  would  be  to  upset  the  "routine." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  organisation  must  undergo  a  fora 
of  organizational  renewal,  or  perhaps  find  itself  rv.dely 
shoved  back  into  focusing  once  again  upon  survival  needs. 

Clearly,  the  scheme  proposed  above  is  grossly  oversimpli¬ 
fied  and  as  such  should  bo  viewed  with  suspicion.  The  reader, 
however,  should  accept  it  in  the  spirit,  in  which  it  is  offered 
*—  not  as  a  blueprint  of  inevitable  organisational  development, 
but  as  a  general  schema.  Certainly  if  an  organization  remains 
alert  and  vital,  remains  purposive  and  attuned  to  its  environ¬ 
ment,  eschews  the  easy  or  the  comfortable  in  favor  of  courses 
of  action  which  best  satisfy  the  basic  goals  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  organizational  arteriosclerosis  can  be  avoided. 

What  has  been  introduced  at  this  juncture  are  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  goal  succession,  the  sequential  nature  of  goals,  and 
goal  conflict.  These  will  be  considered  in  subsequent 
sections. 

4.  The  evolving  Mature  of  Goals 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Introduction  that  the  identity 
crises  currently  being  experienced  by  such  organizations  as 
U.e  uiilholic  Church,  the  U.S.  Ar~y  and  the  New  Left  night 
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well  have  as  one  of  their*  root  causes  ill-dofincd,  poor!  y 
communicated,  or  out--modcd  organization  Goals.  The  scheme 
of  organization  needs  proposed  in  the  previous  section  illus¬ 
trates  how  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  organization  changes 
over  time.  However,  what  it  does  not  explicity  depict  are 
the  demands  of  the  environment  nor  how  the  attitudes  or 
personal  value  systems  of  the  organisation  members  affect 
the  goals  of  the  organization. 

The  theoretical  model  (Figure  8,  p.  .30)  presents  one 
scheme  which' attempts  to  portray  che  interaction  of  opera¬ 
tive  goals,  personal  value  systems  of  managers,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  environment.  For  an  actual  example,  the  case 
of  Eastern  Airlines  during  the  reign  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
and  in  the  years  subsequent  to  hia  stepping  down  provides 
interesting  material.  Rickenbacker  controlled  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines  from  1935  to  195S,  and  during  that  period  the  company 
was  the  most  consistent  money-maker  in  the  industry.  For 
the  25  years  of  his  tenure,  Eastern  had  an  uninterrupted 
record  of  profits.  Rickenbacker,  the  individual,  apparently 
had  a  frugal  nature  and  ho  brought  this  esteem  for  economy 
into  the  business.  Quoting  Fortune,  P  error/  [1970,  p.  147] 
reports:  "Despite  his  dashing  war  record  and  flamboyant  ex¬ 
terior,  he  had  the  cautious  soul  of  a  greengrocer  when  it 
came  to  spending  money." 

The  largest  single  stockholder  in  Eastern  (he  owned 
three  precent),  Rickenbacker  undoubtedly  sought  high  profits 
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as  a  goal  of  the  firm.  Equally  obvious  is  the  conclusion 
that  his  primary  subgoal,  or  means  of  achieving  higher 
profits,  was  by  emphasising  efficiency  —  more  specifically 
cost  reduction.  It  is  reported  by  Porrow  that  on  occasions 
he  actually  lectured  his  employees  on  the  importance  of  not 
just  saving  pennies,  but  mils..  While  other  air-lir.es  hired 
pretty  young  women  as  stewardesses  and  served  appetizing 
in-flight  meals,  Eastern  stuck  with  male  stewards  (they 
could  do  more  work  and  did  not  leave  to  get  married)  and 
served  coffee  and  cookies.  Other  airlines  invested  in  new 
aircraft  which  were  faster  and  more  comfoi’table,  while 
Eastern  kept  fljing  old  reciprocating  aircraft.  Quick 
turn-arounds  of  the  aircraft  on  the  ground  and  tight  control 
of  scheduled  maintenance  ensured  maximum  utilisation  of  the 
aircraft,  but  made  for  undesirable  departure  and  arrival 
times  for  the  paying  customers  —  scheduling  was  for  the 
convenience  of  the  company,  not  the  customers.  Although 
overbooking  was  common  practice  for  all  airlines,  Eastern 
used  to  surpass  a it  its  rivals.  On  one  notable  occasion 
two  of  nine  passengers  with  confined  reservations  who  were 
not  permitted  to  board  a  flight  threw  tne  airline  into  a 
tizzy  by  standing  under  the  plane’s  propellers  for  more  than 
an  hour,  preventing  take-off.  Soon  after  the  incident,  which 
received  thorough  coverage  in  the  press,  WHEALS  —  We  Hate 
Eastern  Air  Lines  — 


was  formed. 
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Up  until  this  period  of  time  Eastern,  enjoyed  a  very 

i 

favorable  route  structure  —  possessing  a  near  monopoly  on 
its  most  profitable  runs.  This  ended  when  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  decided  to  strengthen  the  smaller  airlines 
and  competition  by  permitting  them  to  service  the  busier 
and  more  profitable  routes.  Rickenbacker  had  retired  the 
previous  year,  and  Eastern  was  already  showing  signs  of 
slipping,  but  the  CAB  decision  was  the  straw  that  broke 
their  back.  Burdened  with  ancient  equipment,  inadequate 
service,  inconvenient  schedules,  and  substantial  customer 
ill-will.  Eastern  lost  onc-third  of  its  traffic  by  1263  and 
substantial  amounts  of  money.  Floyd  Hall  took  over  in  1963 
and  within  two  years  turned  a  substantial  deficit  into  a 
profit  of  29.7  million  dollars.  Uninterested  in  dividends 
or  short  term  profits  (he  did  not  ora  any  significant  amount 
of  stock),  Hall  invested  in  new  aircraft,  stressed  customer 
service,  and  initiated  an  advertising  blitz  to  change  the 
image  of  Eastern  Airlines  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

How  would  one  go  about  analyzing  this  situation?  Was 
Rickenbacker  at  fault  for  continuing  to  emphasize  cost  re¬ 
duction  and  ignoring  capital  investment?  (Rickenbacker 
crustily  observed  in  1964:  "It  took  23  years  to  build  Eastern 
and  only  three  and  a  half  years  to  tear  it  apart.") 

Actually,  there  would  appear  to  be  several  elements 
present  in  this  example.  First,  it  seems  that  we  have  an 
example  of  Allport’s  functional  autonomy  applied  to  goals. 
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Whereas  cost  reduction  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  function 
as  a  aeons  to  the  end  of  high  profits,  somewhere  along  the 
line  it  gained  eminent  status  in  its  own  right.  Rickcnbacker *s 
values  were  impressed  upon  the  organization  (efficiency  over 
customer  satisfaction)  and  played  an  important  role  in  organ-, 
izational  decision  making.  Neglect  of  the  customer  over  the 
years  had  deadened  any  organization  sensitivity  to  signals 
from  the  environment  such. as  the  formation  of  WHEALS .  No 
doubt  tho  notoriety  of  customers'  antagonism  and  the  many 
complaints  filed  in  their  behalf  with  the  CAB  played  some 
part  in  the  latter's  decision  to  open  up  the  more  profitable 
routes.  Also,  had  Eastern  abandoned  its  short  term  perspec¬ 
tive  and  emphasized  growth  and  innovation,  as  some  of  its 
competitors  did,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  a  more  commanding 
presence  in  the  industry  than  it  i3  today. 

Another  brief  but  familiar  example  can  be  seen  in  the 
relative  performances  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward 
in  the  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties.  Sears  correctly 
assessed  the  move  to  the  suburbs  and  took  appropriate  action. 
Ward's  under  Sewell  Avery,  on  the  other  hand,  faltered. 

Although  Avery  and  his  staff  had  the  same  information  as 
their  rivals,  they  were  loathe  to  make  the  required  capital 
investment  and  relax  centralized  control.  No  doubt  this 
decision  was  influenced  by  personal  values  as  well  as  a 
miscalculation  about  the  economy. 
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Two  points  have  been  attempted  to  be  made:  l)  coals 
which  may  be  correct  and  proper  today,  may  become  the  firm's 
albatross  tomorrow  if  changes  in  the  environment  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  unheeded;  and  2)  although  tv/o  comparable  firm3 
in  the  same  industry  may  have  identical  general  goals,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  differentiation  is  possible  through  examin¬ 
ation  of  subgoals,  the  firms'. means  of  achieving  the  broader 
goal3.  Thus,  v/hile  two  firms  might  pursue  goals  of  high  profits 
and  growth  in  electronic  home  entertainment  systems,  a  Magnavox 
night  stress  high  quality  and  a  Zenith  follow  the  route  of 
aggressive  marketing.  In  the  terminology  used  in  this  study, 
goals  involving  quality  for  Magnavox  would  be  considered  oper¬ 
ative. goals  since  quality  would  be  found  to  be  emphasized  in 
such  areas  as  marketing  and  production  decisions. 

The  case  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
[Sills,  1957]  has  been  cited  in  much  of  the  literature  as  a 
classic  example  of  goal  succession.  After  development  of  the 
Salk  vaccine,  with  Polio  effectively  eliminated,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  it  should  do.  Osten¬ 
sibly,  the  most  logical  course  of  action  would  be  to  disband, 
3ince  its  stated  goal  had  been  achieved.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  done  —  instead,  the  organisation  changed  its  focus  to 
childhood  diseases  in  general.  How  one  viewed  the  change  is 
a  matter  of  personal  interpretation.  The  skeptic  might  ob¬ 
serve  that  since  the  organization 's  primary  goal  always  had 
to  provide  the  Foundation's  leaders  with  prestigious  and 
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powerful  positions  which  gave  then  an  important  voice  in 
national  health  policies,  nothing  but  their  "cover"  had 
changed.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  viewed  the  Foundation 
as  a  national  asset  which  had  performed  a  major  role  in  de¬ 
feating  a  dreaded  disease,  the  shift  was  logical  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  Whatever  your  personal  opinibh 
might  be,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that,  faced  with  a  scientific 
development  which  would  have  eliminated  the  need  for  the 
Foundation,  it  adroitly  shifted  its  focus  to  a  scientifically 
compatible  and  highly  viable  (and  emotional)  goal  which  vir¬ 
tually  ensured  perpetuity  for  the  organization  and  life-long 
careers  for  its  members. 

As  seen  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  Ward,  to  recognize 
changes  in  the  environment  is  simply  not  enough.  To  remain 
healthy  ar.  organization  has  to  be  prepared  to  act  —  to  take 
risk3,  to  invest  capital,  to  initiate  change.  The  character 
of  some  industries,  especially  those  which  are  technology- 
based,  is  such  that  this  represents  no  particular  problem. 

With  ether,  more  stable  industries,  however,  this  aspect  of 
implementing  change  can  pose  serious  difficulties  —  not  the 
least  of  which  is  conflict  among  the  members.  In  the  next 
section,  we  will  briefly  consider  some  aspects  of  goal 
induced  conflict.  ' 

5.  Goal  Conflict 

In  the  vintage  movie  Executive  Suite  there  is  a  scene 
where  William  Holden,  portraying  a  dedicated  chief  of  A&D 
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of  a  furniture  company,  goes  down  a  production  line  smashing 
low-priced,  low  quality  furniture.  Holden,  intent  on  returning 
the  focus  of  the  organization  to  growth  through  innovation  and 
products  of  the  highest  quality,  was  involved  in  a  power 
struggle  with  a  Machiavellian  comptroller  (Frederick  March) 
who  was  intent  on  pursuing  a  course  of  cost  reduction  and 
raising  short-run  profits.  If  one  overlooks  the  unstylish 
dress  of  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  June  Allyson,  the  rather  well 
done  drama  has  lost  none  of  its  relevance  in  the  20-odd  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  released.  Shifts  in 
organization  goals,  or  dogged  persistence  in  clinging  to  out¬ 
moded  goals  can  be  sources  of  serious  conflict  within  the 
organization. 

Actual  instances  which  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
movie  scenario  are  numerous,  i’/e  have  already  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  Montgomery  Ward  and  Eastern  Airlines.  Equally  illus¬ 
trative  might  be  the  respective  cases  of  Gar  Wood  and  the 
Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  [Per^ow,  1570,  pp.  1  So¬ 
ld?].  Gar  Wood  industries  had  for  years  concentrated  on  pro¬ 
ducing  high  quality  custom  boats,  but  sensing  the  growth  of 
a  mass  market  for  lower  priced,  lower  quality  boats,  decided 
to  go  into  competition  with  Chris  Craft.  The  reaction  of 
production  workers  was  so  adamant,  however,  that  the  firm 
had  to  abandon  its  low  quality  production  lines  at  the  home 
plant,  hire  new  production  personnel  and  build  a  completely 
■.cw  plant  at  a  location  miles  away.  The  goal  of  quality  had 
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become  so  much  a.  part  of  the  production  organization  that  a 
shift  in  goals  necessitated  a  new  organization  and  new 
personnel. 

A  &  P's  story  did  not  have  as  happy  an  ending  as 
Executive  Suite,  but  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  is 
no  less  illuminating.  (See  "Look  Who's  Become  a  Take-Over 
Target:  A  &  P,"  Fortune.  Sept.  1958.)  In  the  early  Sixties 
the  top  executives  of  A  &  P  were  aware  of  an  apparent  shift 
in  consumer  tastes,  in  that  the  consumers  seemed  to  desire 
high  margin,  non-food  items  available  in  the  supermarkets 
in  which  they  shopped.  The  position  of  A  &  P.  management, 
however,  was  that  they  were  in  the  food' business  and  anything 
that  distracted  attention  from  the  food  business  was  bad  for 
the  company  —  high  margins  or  not.  It  might  be  added  at  this 
point  that  A  &  P  management  was  ( and  to  a  large  degree  still 
is)  composed  of  tried  and  true  "A  &  P  men,"  schooled  in  the 
"A  &  P  way"  of  doing  things.  Longevity  was  among  the  most 
valued  credentials  for  promotion.  With  a  73  year  old  chief 
executive  officer  and  a  67  year  old  president,  the  emphasis 
was  on  anything  but  growth  and  .innovation.  Stability  could 
be  characterized  as  the  organization's  most  compelling  need. 

Prodded  by  the  significant  gains  of  competitors,  sagging 
profits,  and  a  restive  board,  A  &  P  initiated  a  "youth"  move¬ 
ment  by  creating'  three  new  executive  vice  president  positions 
(ages:  51,  59,  and  62).  Perrow  [1970,  p.  160]  notes  that  at 
-.he.  time  one  of  the  new  vice  presidents  assumed  his  position, 
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he  expressed  the  opinion  that  A  &  P  had  boon  alow  to  take 
on  non-food  products.  Five  years  later  that  same  executive 
told  ail  interviewer:  "Basically  we're  in  the  food  business; 
wc  don't  want  or  need  to  promote. "  Contrast  this  with  the 
statement  of  a  competitor:  "V Ye're  in  whatever  it  takes  to 
bring  them  in  and  sell  them." 

The  point  of  these  illustrations  is  to  emphasize  that 
an  organization  just  doesn't  (or  shouldn't)  change  or  retain 
organization  goals  without  thorough  deliberation  on  the 
possible  consequences  of  change  or  failure  xo  change.  The 
character  of  the  organization  and  the  values  of  its  members 
should  also  bo  taken  into,  consideration.  If,  as  with  Gar. 
Wood,*  prevailing  goals  and  values  have  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
ternalized,  a  shift  in  emphasis  on  values  and  goals  could 
set  off  a  chain  reaction  which  would  spell  nothing  but 
trouble.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  organization 
(such  as  A  &  P)  that  persists  in  valuing  goals  whose  time 
has  come  and  passed,  also  has  troubles. 

Certainly,  some  amount  of  goal-induced  conflict  seems 
inevitable  in  any  organization.  Anyone  who  has  ever  parti¬ 
cipated  in  negotiations  or  has  worked  on  a  committee  divided 
into  factions  with  strongly  divergent  views  knows  that  any 
so-called  consensus  agreement  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  . 
conflict.  Goal  conflict  need  not  always  lead  to  internecine 
squabbling  —  like  garlic,  however,  a  little  goes  a  long  way. 
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Even  after  devoting  substantial  tine  to  the  subject,  it 
is  not  altogether  clear  to  the  researcher  how  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  all  with  at  least  slightly  divergent  preference 
functions,  can  effectively  merge  their  preferences  into  a 
consistent  set  of  organization’  goals.  Indeed,  in  the  light 
of  Kenneth  Arrow's  Impossibility  Theorem  [1951],  one  might 
conclude  with  justification  that  such  a  feat  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  clearly,  part  of  the  solution  must  be  accounted  for 
in  the  general  nature  of  official  goals.  Other  possible 
answers  might  lie  in  the  fact  that  with  decentralized  organ¬ 
izational  structures,  large  organizations  can  (and  do)  pursue 
conflicting  goals  simultaneously;  that  some  organizations 
seem  to  have  a  "goal-of-the-week"  —  that  is  its  goals,  or 
more  correctly  the  emphasis  on  its  goals,  shift  with  every 
new  wind;  and  finally,  organization  members  might  pay  lip 
service  to  stated  goals,  but  only  act  to  influence  those  which 
have  relevance  to  them.  On  this  final  note,  we  might  recall 
Barnard's  [1363,  p.  165]  description  of  an  authoritative 
communications 

•'A  person  can  and  will  accept  a  communication  as 
authoritative  only  when  four  conditions  simul¬ 
taneously  obtain:  (a)  he  can  and  does  understand 
the  communions ion;  (b)  _at  the  time  of  his  decis¬ 
ion  he  believes  that  it  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  [goals]  of  the  organization;  (c)  at 
the  tine  of  his  decision,  he  believes  it  to  be 
compatible  with  nls  personal  interest  as ' a  whole;  ■ 
and  (d)  he  is  able  mentally  and  physically  to 
comply  with  it." 
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V/hat  Barnard  seems  to  toe  saying  is  that  each  individual  with¬ 
in  the  organization  has  his  own  idea  of  what  the  goals  of  the 
organization  are  and  his  actions  are  governed  accordingly, 
m'Ul:  ,x>  'Is,  as  he  perceives  them,  nay  or  may  not  toe  coiaplo- 
iierte.  by  his  personal  values  and  desires,  tout  if  he  is 
convinced  that  these  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization  — 
a  belief  which  might  toe  supported  toy  the  management  control 
or  management  appraisal  systems  —  then  these  are  the  goals 
whic.h  will  have  relevance  to  him.  Conflict  arises  when  he 
believes  that  he  must  take  a  course  of  action  to  influence 
a  goal  which  runs  contrary  to  what  he  believes,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  important. 

As  March  and  Simon  [1958,  p.  112]  note,  conflict  is  a 
term  which  ncor.s  many  things  to  many  people,  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  research,  however,  the  generally  accepted  con¬ 
cept  of  it  in  the  context  of  decision-making  is  preferred. 
Therefore,  conflict  is  considered  to  toe  a  breakdown  in  the 
standard  mechanisms  of  decision-making  which  causes  the 
individual  or  group  to  Lave  difficulty  in  selecting  alterna¬ 
tive  courses  of  action.  In  short,  conflict  arises  when  an 
individual  has  a  decision  problem. 

Returning  once  again  to  Barnard  [1938,  p.  264],  it 
would  toe  instructive  to  consider  his  thoughts  on  moral 
codes.  In  discussing  this  subject,  he  wrote: 
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"When  there  are  occasions  under  which  conflicts  of 
codes  nay  arise  it  nay  'be  that  one  of  the  codes 
involved  is  a  superior  or  dominant  code*  In  thip 
ease  there  is  usually  no  serious  personal  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  actor  is  usually  not  aware  of  con¬ 
flict.  She  dominant  code  is  the  one  which  governs 
as  a  matter  of  course;  and  the  action  may  involve 
inconsistency  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  < 
observer.  In  such  cases  the  personal  problem  at 
rao3t  is  one  of  sincerity  or  of  thb  possibility  of 
apparent  violation  of  consistency. 

When,  however,  codes  have  substantially  .equal 
validity  or  power  in  the  subject  affected,  con¬ 
flict  of  codes  is  a  serious  personal  issue.  The 
results  of  such  a  conflict  nay  be  of  three  kinds: 

(l)  either  there  is  a  paralysis  of  action,  ac-com- 
panied  emotional  tension  [anomie],  and  ending  in 
a  sense  oi'  frustration,  blockade,  uncertainty,  or 
in  loss  of  decisiveness  and  lack  of  confidence, ; 
or  (2)  there  is  conformance  to  one  code  and  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  other,  resulting  in  a  sense-  of  guilt, 
discomfort,  dissatisfaction,  or  a  loss  iof  self- 
respect,  or  (3)  there  is  found  some  substitute 
action  which  satisfies  immediate  desire  or  impulse 
or  interest,  or  the  dictates  of  one  code,  and  yet. 
conforms  to  all  other  codes.  When  i.in1:  second  situ- 
_at ion  of  non-conformance  to  one  code~Ts~'ihe  resolu¬ 
tion  and  it  is  repeated  often7'''T:r~wiXl  naye  the 
effect  of  destroying  that  code,1  unless  it  is  very 

power x'ul  ana  is  loot  alive  by  continuing . external 

influences. 11  [’emphasis  the  re 3ea?ch'er rs J  .  ~ 

The  researcher  experienced  a  certain  excitement  upon 
reading  the  above  passage,  for  in  those  two  paragraphs 
Barnard  succinctly  staled  a  personal  theory  which  the  re¬ 
searcher  has  formulated  over  the  years,  and  which  clearly 
had  been  integrated  into  the  Theoretical  Model,  While  this 
might  not  be  immediately  apparent  to  the  reader,  a  brief 
explanation  should  make  it  so. 

In  this  research  we  are  dealing  primarily  with  operative 

1 

goals  and  the  interdependence  which  exists  between  those  goals 


the  individual  manager's  personal  values  system.  It  is 
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proposed  that  certain  goals  are  operative  (i.e,,  have  behav- 

i 

icral  relevance)  because  they  .are  consistent  with  the  primary 
.orientation  of  the  manager's  value  system.  Conflict  is  held 
to  exist  when  the  manager,  faced  with  a  decision  problem, 
opts  for  an  alternative  which,  to.  him,  is  less  Important  than 
another  alternative  —  an  alternative  which  would  be  person¬ 
ally  preferred.  To  go  a  little  further,  let  us  take  an 
example  from  the  organization  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
research,  the  New  Jfork  Telephone  Company.  Let  us  hypothesize 
that  there  is  a  plant  manager  who  has  totally  internalized 
the  goal  of  customer  service.  To  him  serice  is  the ■ paramount 

I 

purpose  of  the  Company.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  this 
manager's  supervisor,  the  district  plant  superintendent , 
because  his ' district 's  productivity  indices  figure  prominently 
in  his  (annual  appraisal  report  (thereby  directly  affecting 
his  yearly  raise  and  promotion  opportunities),  has  been 
putting  pressure  on  his  plant  managers  to  improve  in  this 
highly  visible  area  of  measurement. 

In  response  to  this  pressure  the  manager,  unless  he  was 
an  unusually  secure  individual,  would  undoubtedly  have  to 
subordinate  service  t,o  productivity  goals  —  at  least  in 
areas  which  are  reflected  in  the  productivity  indices..  Such 
a  situation  would  hardly  be  catastrophic  over  the  short  run, 
but  if  it  persisted  for  any  appreciable  period  of  time', 
powerful  tensions  could  be  created  within  the  plant . manager 
wbich  sooner  or  lator  would,  exact  a  toll. 
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The  researcher  has  personally  observed,  cases  whore 
similar  situations,  existent  over  long  periods  of  tine, 
have  led  to  behavioral  aberrations,  and  in  some  cases  to 
conflict  similar  to  Barnard’ 3  first  type  —  which  has  been 
described  by  the  sociologist  Burkheim  as  "anomie.”  '  In  this 
eventuality  individuals  are  virtually  paralyzed  to  take 
action.  If  there  isn't  a  well  established  precedent  covered 
by  the  "book,"  they  do  nothing.  Such  behavior  is  normally 
accompanied  by  a  pronounced  sense  of  ill-being,  of  emotional 
tension,  a  lack  of  self-respect,  an  absence  of  self-confidence, 
and  a  totally  negative  view  of  self-worth.  Alcoholism  is 
frequently  the  result  of  such  pressures. 

Such  an  outcome,  however,  is  far  from  inevitable.  Psy¬ 
chologically  mature  individuals  who  find  themselves  subjected 
to  such  pressures  have  a  number  of  options  open  to  them, 
the  most  obvious  of  which  are  requesting  a  transfer  or  seek¬ 
ing  new  employment.  In  most  cases  individuals  adjust  by 
striking  some  'sort  of  balance,  by  satisficing  —  i.e.,  "By 
doing  just  enough  to  keep  the  old  man  off  my  back,"  This  is 
especially  true  of  largo,  decentralised  organizations  where 
the  manager  is  physically  separated  from  direct  observation 
by  his  supervisor. 

Summarizing,  the  brief  consideration  given  conflict  in 
this  section  approached  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
that  conflict  resulted  when  there  was  a  breakdown  in  the 
ndard  mechanisms  of  decision-making.  The  breakdown  might 
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be  attributable  to  differences  in  values,  in  perspective 
(such  as  those  which  might  be  expected  to  exist  between 
levels  in  the  organisation  hierarchy) ,  and  in  particular, 
to  differences  in  the  perceived  importance  of  orguni national 
goals.  As  Smith  [  1966]  noted,  conflict,  neod  not  bo  dys- 
functional,  but  often  is  devastating  in  its  affect  on  organ¬ 
izational  effectiveness.  Conflict  is  not  restricted  to  any 
specific  organizational  forms,  but  is  most  prone  to  occur  in 
hierarchal  business  organizations.  Certain  actions  arc  open 
to  an  organization  interested  in  minimizing  the  impact  of 
conflict, ' the  most  effective  of  which  center  about  improved 
communications,  creating  an  open,  trusting  environment,  sup¬ 
portive  leadership,  and  a  flexible  organizational  structure 
which  would  permit  "...a  system  of  high  mutual  influence  cross 
cutting  specialties  and  organizational  echelons."  [p.  393] 

6.  Previous  Studies 

Throughout  the  literature,  three  specific  studies  stand¬ 
out  as  being  particularly  relevant  to  this  research.  Two  of 
the  studies.  Dent  C 1939]  and  England  [1967],  deal  specific¬ 
ally  with  organizational  goals,  while  the  third,  Smith  [1966], 
examines  some  conditions  and  consequences  of  intra-organi- 
zational  conflict.  We  will  first  review  Dent's  work,  and  then 
England  and  Smith  in  that  order. 
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a.  Janes  K.  Dent,  "Organizational  Correlates  of  the 
Goals  of  Business  management.  Dent's  stated  purposes  of 
his  study  were:  1)  to  determine  how  various  goals  are  related 
to  the  size  of  the  business,  the  nature  of  ownership,  union¬ 
ization,  and  the  composition  of  the  labor  force;  and  2)  to 
evaluate  various  goals  by  describing  the  orientations  of 
"successful"  growing  businesses. 

The  data  in  this  study  were  obtained  fron  interviews 
with  145  chief  executives  or  executive  vice  presidents 
(general  manager,  assistant  general  manager,  or.  superinten¬ 
dent  for  autonomous  parts  of  multiple-unit  companies)  of  145 
different  business  establishments  located  in  five  different 
cities:  Bridgeport  (Conn.),  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  .Houston, 
and  San  Prancisco.  The  establishments  represented  "all" 
types  of  industry,  and  employed  over  50  employees. 

In  conducting  the  interviews  researchers  first  asked  a 
general  question  concerning  the  activities  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  then  followea-up  with  the  specific  question:  "What 
are  the  aims  of  top  management  in  your  company?"  It  was  from 
this  question  that  the  data  was  obtained.  The  interviewer 
did  not  probe,  but  merely  recorded  whatever  the  manager 
mentioned.  Some  respondents  gave  a  single  goal,  others 
gave  multiple  goals.  The  results,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  managers  citing  aims  among  the  first  three. 


were: 


Aims  of  Managers 
in  Dent *3  Survey 


•/o  Managers  Listing  Aims  1 
in  the  First  Three  Given 


To  make  money,  profits,  or  a 

living . 52 

To  pay  dividends  to  stockholders. .  S’ 

To  grow .  17 

To  be  officiont,  economical..., .  12 

To  meet  or  stay  ahead  of  competitors..  13 

To  operate  or  develop  the  organi¬ 
zation . . . . . . . . .  ♦  14- 

To  provide  a  good  product;  public 

service . . .  39 

To  contribute  to  the  community,  com¬ 
munity  relations . . .  3 

To  provide  for  the  welfare  of  em¬ 
ployees;  a  good  living,  security, 
happiness,  good  working  conditions.,  39. 

Miscellaneous  other  aims., . .  18 


(Note;  In  translating  the  above  aims  to  the  dual  goal  classi¬ 
fication  used  for  this  researcher’s  questionnaire  (Appendix  A, 
Part  II),  seven  of  the  nine  goals  would  be  placed  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Efficiency  Goals  category,  while  only  two  would  be  put 
into  the  Goals  Associated  with  People  and  Society  section.) 

From  these  stated  aims  of  management  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
managers  interviewed  by  Dent's  task  force  mentioned  profits, 
a  good  product/public  service,  employee  welfare,  and  growth 
more  frequently  than  the  other  aims.  As  with  any  research 
employing  the  non-directive  interview  approach,  one  must  exer¬ 
cise  caution  in  drawing  conclusions  (as  Dent  properly  advises). 


Otherwise  there  might  he  a  temptation  to  conclude,  for  example, 
that  since  52  percent  of  the  managers  mentioned  profit  among 
the  first  three  aims  given,  48  percent  must  not  consider 
profits  to  he  very  important.  Clearly,  such  a  conclusion 
would  he  ill-conceived. 

Recognizing  that  people  tend  to  express  motives  which, 
are  socially  acceptable,  Bent  offered  three  reasons  why  he 
believed  the  response's  to  he  valid:  1)  the  respondents  were 
not  talking  "for  the  record,"  and  were  assured  that  neither 
individual  nor  company  names  would  he  cited  in  reports  made 
on  the  study  —  to  support  this  he  presents  evidence  of 
"surprising  frankness;"  2)  the  study  was  not  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  description  of  managerial  goals  hut  with 
the  relation  of  goals  to  various  characteristics  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  (the  findings  would  only  he  invalid  if  there  was  differ¬ 
ential  distortion  on  the  part  of  managers  of  varying  types  of 
businesses) ;  and  3)  observing  that  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
validity  of  goals  is  in  the  behavior  of  management,  he  offers 
correlation  coefficients  showing  that  stated  (or  unstated) 
goals  such  as  employee  welfare  could  he  related  to  such  poli¬ 
cies  as  employee  health  services.  [PP*  234-235] 

Conclusions  and  observations  made  by  Bent  which  are  of 
interest  to  this  research  were: 

*  Profits  seem  to  he  the  most  salient  single  goal  of 
business,  but  the  data  suggest  that  this  motive  is  declining. 

*  Any  decline  in  the  importance  of  the  profit  motive 
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appears  to  be  attributable  to  the  professionalization  of 
employees,  not  of  managers. 

*  Professional  managers  are  not  less  interested  in 
profits  than  are  owner  managers. 

*  As  the  professionalization  of  employees  increases, 
managers  exhibit  an  increased  interest  in  growth.  . 

*  Managers  of  large  businesses  speak  more  often  of 
public  service  than  do  managers  of  small  businesses. 

*  Managers  of  large  unionized  businesses  display  more 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  employees  than  do  the  man¬ 
agers  of  small  unionized  businesses.  This  relationship  is 
reversed  for  non-union  firms. 

*  Managers  of  “successful"  businesses  speak  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  good  products  than  do  managers  of  declining 
businesses.  (Dent's  criterion  of  success  was  growth,  which 
was  measured  in  terms  of  the  average  annual  percent  increase 
in  employment  for  the  period  1947-1955.) 

*  Managers  of  successful  businesses  also- were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  meeting  and  spaying  ahead  of  their  competitors 

they  were  mord'  "outward"  oriented,  less  interested  in 
internal  efficiency  than  growth. 

*  Understanding  and  evaluation  of  organizations  and  in¬ 
stitutions  require  a  consideration  of  their  broad  functions 
and  characteristics.  It  is  the  characteristics  of. the  total 
organization  and  of  all  its  members  that  determine  its  goals. 
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*  To .understand  management  ideology,  one  must. know  the 
nature  of  the  entire  organization,  and  the  needs  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  all  its  members. 

*  Managerial  goals  are  not  related  to  the  amount  of 
formal  education  of  the  respondent,  nor  of  the  age  of  the 
company,  nor  whether  the  establishment  which  the  respondent 
managed  was  part  of  a  multiple-unit  company,  or  was  a  com¬ 
plete  company  in  itself. 

*  There  was  no  evidence  in  the  study  to  suggest  that 
managers  who  are  interested  in  serving  their  customers  are 
likewise  interested  in  serving  their  employees,  or  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  broad  sense.  The  complex  way  in  which  the  managers* 
orientations  toward  employee  welfare  relate  to  the  size  and 
unionization  of  the  business  suggests  that  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  are  in  interaction. 

*  Concern  for  good  products/public  service  rises  signi¬ 
ficantly  from  firms  with  50-9S  employees,  but  quickly  reaches 
a  plateau.  One  can  speculate  if  the  smaller  firms. might  not 
be  "locked-in"  on  survival  goals,  while  the  larger  firms,  more 
secure  and  certainly  more  visible  to  the  public  eye,  are  more 
concerned  with  goodwill  ar.d  growth.  Dent  speculates  on  the 
possibility  of  a  plot  of  concern  for  good  products/public- 
service  vs  company  size  being  an  inverted  "U"  rather  than 
remaining  at  a  constant  plateau.  In  the  light  of  Figure  9 

(p.  64),  we  might  share  his  conjecture  and  wonder  if  it  is 
not  possitO  -i  for  firms  whose  motivating  needs  are.  primarily 
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stability  and  effectiveness  to  do-enphasize  the  importance 
of  a  good  product  and  public  service  —  which,  when  combined 
with  other  factors,  can  ultimately  threaten  the  survival  of  ' 
a  once  secure  firm. 

Summarizing,  Sent  performed  the  first  reasonably  defini¬ 
tive  research  on  the  subject  of  the  goals  of  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Work  prior  to  his  study  could  be  classified  as  anything 
but  "hard"  research.  The  inclusion  of  Dent’s  work,  in  the 
bibliographies  of  virtually  all  writers  to  tackle  the  subject 
of  organization  goals  subsequently,  gives  mute  testimony  to 
the  paucity  of  data  available.  England’s  work  on  organiza¬ 
tional  goals  of  American  managers  was  more  of  an  addendum  to 
his  comprehensive  v/ork  on  personal  value  systems  of  managers, 
but  even  at  that,  substantially  enriches  the  supply  of  available 
data. 


b.  George  W.  England,  "Organization  Goals  and  Expected 
Behavior  of  American  Managers."  The  empirical  data  for  this 
paper  we  re  obtained  from  a  larger  study  [1367a]  and  the  ana¬ 
lytical  techniques  are  the  same  as  those  proposed  in  Chapters 
I  and  IV  of  this  research. 

England  distributed  3600  questionnaires  (Appendix  B) , 
from  -which  1072  were  returned  with  usable  data.  Overall,  he 
found  American  managers  to  possess  what  has  been  previously 
described  as  a  "pragmatic"  primary  orientation.  Using  this 
finding,  he  then  proposed  a  scheme  of  valuation  of  the 
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organization  goals  listed  in  his  questionnaire,  whereby  the 
criteria  of  "Jo  High  Importance  and  Successful  First  Ranked" 
would  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  goals.  (Note: 
in  this  research  the  primary  orientation  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  that  of  the  overall  organization,  will  be  used 
with  a  ranking  of  "High  Importance"  to  establish  relative 
importance  of  organization  goals.) 

England's  findings  are  summarized  on  the  next  page  in 
Figure  10.  As  indicated,  the  goals  appear  to  fall  into  four 
separate  categories:  1)  Organizational  Efficiency  High  Pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  Profit  Maximisation j  2)  Organizational  Growth, 
Industrial  Leadership,  and  Organizational  Stability;  3)  Em¬ 
ployee  Welfare;  and  4)  Social  Welfare. 

The  first  grouping  of  Organizational  Efficiency,  High 
Productivity,  and  Profit  Maximization  appears  to  fit  Simon's 
[1964]  description  of  maximization  criteria  —  i.e.,  these 
are  the  goals  which  managers  attempt  to  influence  by  their 
actions,  behavior,  or  decisions.  As  England  [1967b,  p.  109] 
points  out,  "It  would  also  seem  that  this  subset  of  goal3 
could  be  described  as  alternative  generators  (e.g.,  goals 
which  are  used  to  directly  synthesize  proposed  solutions  in 
situations  where  possible  courses  of  action  must  be  discover¬ 
ed,  designed,  or  synthesized)." 

The  second  subset,  Organizational  Growth,  Industrial 
Leadership,  and  Organizational  Stability,  are  clearly  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  first  subset  and  this  ranking, 
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FIGURE  10 

SUMMARY  OF  ENGLAND'S  RESULTS* 
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Total  Group  (N  =  1,072)  #.High  £  Successful  $  Rich 

Goals  of  Business  Orgns.  importance  1st  Hanked  ^Successful 

1st  Ranked 
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Organizational  Efficiency  8l  71  60 

High  Productivity 

80 

70 

60 

Profit  Maximization 

72 

70 

56 

Organizational  Growth 

60 

72 

48 

Industrial  Leadership 

58 

64 

43 

Organizational  Stability 

58 

54 

38 

Employee  Welfare 

65 

20 

17 

Social  Welfare 

16 

8 

4 

*England[ 1 967b,  p.  108] 


w 


so 

.  1  _•  I 

t  , 

a3  well  as  the  content  of  the  goals,  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  should  he  viewed  as  associative  constraints.  In  England’s 

i  i 

[1967b,  p.  109]  word3,  "They  generally  are  not  sought  in  and 
of  themselves  (actions  are  r*-4'  '•’•’ally  taken  to  directly  in- 
fluence  then) ;  rather  they  are  utilized  in.  alternative  testing." 
In  terms  of  the  Theoretical  Model  of  this  research,  this  sub-  , 
set  of  goals  is  used  for  primary,  testing. 

The  third  subset  of  organization  goals  contains  only  one 
goal,  Employee  Welfare.  It  seems  particularly  'significant 
that  this  goal,  which  received  the' fourth  highest  ranking 
(65$)  of  the  single  criterion  "High  .Importance,"  was  valued  ■ 
by  only  17$  when  the  dual  criteria  were  considered.  England's 
conclusion,  which  seems  quite  'plausible,  is  that;  Employee 
Welfare  i3  a  prof essed  ("eyewash")  goal  which,  since  it  does 
not  fit  the  pragmatic  primary  orientation  of  thq  managers,  > 
will  not  appreciably  influence  managerial  behavior  —  i.e., 
will  have  low  behavioral  relevance. 

The  fourth  and  final  suoset  of  goals  also  contains  but  ■' 
a  single  goal,  Social  Welfare.  Since  only  16$  of  the  managers 
considered  this  of  "High  Importance,"  its  status  as  even  an 
"eyewash"  goal  is  questionable,  The  four  percent  joint  valu¬ 
ation  clearly  indicates  that  insofar  as  this  broad  sample  is 

i 

concerned,  Social  Welfare  has,  very  little  relevance  for  Ameri¬ 
can  managers, 

T.f  one  compares  these  results  with  those  of.  Dent  (as 
.  ..  .and  luoVb,  x>.  Ill]  does),  a  general  consistency  would 
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be  evident.  Figure  11  on  tfte  next  page  portray's  Dent's 
results  in  a  format  similar  to  England's. 

On  the  subject  of  organisational  goal  variability, 

i  1  * 

England  found  a  number  of  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  relating  to  a  specific  goal  and  a  specific  organi- 

i  .  • 

.national  or  personal  variable.  Summarizing  the  differences. 
Figure  12  shows  that  there  we re  14  (out  of  a  possible -88) 
instances  which'  were  statistically  significant: 

*  Size  of  t^ie  Firm.  Managers  of  small  firms  (under  500 
employees)  had  the  lowest  behavioral  relevance  scores-  for 
the  first  subset  of  organization  goals,  managers  of  large 
fifms  (10,000  or  more  employees)  came  next,  and  managers  of 
medium  sized  firms  (500-9*999)  had  the  highest  scores; 


Small 

Firms 

Medium 

Firms 

large- 

Firms 

Organizational  Efficiency 

54# 

64# 

61#  - 

High  Productivity 

54# 

64# 

58# 

Profit  Maximization 

58 #  ' 

61# 

56# 

Among  the  goals  in  the  second  subset,  the  Associative 
Status  Goals,  there  are  two  significant  relationships.  Man- 
agars  of  medium  size  firms  value  Organizational  Growth  more 
highly  than  do  their  counterparts  in  small  and  large  firmE, 
and  managers  of  large  firms  have  lower  scores  on  Organiza¬ 
tional  Stability: 


Small 

Medium 

Large 

Firms 

Finns 

Firms 

i 

rt \~r.i  wax ionc-i  Stability  4,0# 

41# 

ro 

& 

Six/nti  Growth  “  42# 

53# 

43# 
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FIGURE  11 

SULH.IARY  OF  DENT'S  RESULTS* 


Aim  of  management 


of  managers  giving  vari- 
ous  aim 3  among  first  3  aims 


To  make  raonoy,  profits,  or  a  living..  52 

To  bo  efficient,  economical. ...... .  12 

To  pay  dividends  on  stock....,,.,..  9 

To  provide  a  good  product/service. . . .  39 

To  grow. . . . . 17 

To  operate/develop  the  orgn .  14 

To  neot/stay  ahead  of  competitors..  13 


To  provide  for  the  welfare  of  em¬ 
ployees,*  a  good  living,  security, 
happiness,  good  working  conditions.  39 


To  contribute  to  the  community, 
community  relations . . 


3 


Miscellaneous  other  aims 


18 


*England[ 1 96?b,  p.  1 1 1 3 


England^  1 9<:7b,  p.  112] 

•X  H  2 

X  denotes  instances  where  there  is  e.  Chi  which  ie  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  .05  level  or  above  between  classification  on  an 
organizational  or  personal  variable  and  a  goal's  behavioral 
relevance  score. 


*  Type  of  Company.  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  managers 
had  higher  behavioral  relevance  scopes  on  the  goal  of  Indus¬ 
try  Leadership  —  48yi  as  compared  with  43$  for  all  managers. 

*  Organisational  Level.  Presidents  of  companies  indi¬ 
cated  higher  behavioral  rolovonoo  for  Social  Welfare  than 
managers  at  other  levels  in  the  organisation  —  16$  as  com¬ 
pared  to  4$  for  the  total  group. 

Approaching  statistical  significance  was  the  difference 
in  the  valuation  of  the  goal  Employee  Welfare  by  presidents. 
This  goal,  also,  had  higher  behavioral  relevance  for  presi¬ 
dents  —  29$  vs  17$  for  the  total  group.  ' 

*  Managerial  Experience.  Managers  with  over  30  years 
managerial  experience  valued  the  goal  of  Industry  Leadership 
more  highly  than  their  less  experienced  counterparts  —  53$ 
as  compared  with  43$  for  the  total  group. 

*  Job  Satisfaction.  A  significant  linear  relationship 
existed  between  job  satisfaction  and  Industry  Leadership: 
high  job  satisfaction  -  50$;  middle  job  satisfaction  -  44$; 
and  low  job  satisfaction  -  36$. 

*  College  Major.  Managers  who  majored  in  humanities, 
fine  arts,  or  social  sciences  had  significantly  higher  be¬ 
havioral  relevance  scores  on  the  goals  of  Organizational 
Efficiency,  High  Productivity,  and  Organisational  Growth  a3 
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compared  with  the  total  group: 

Social  Total 

Science!?  Group 

High  Productivity  71#  60# 

Organizational  Efficiency  73#  60# 

Organizational  Growth  56#  48# 


#  Amount  of  Education.  Managers  without  college  degroe3 
valued  Organizational  Stability  more  highly  than  managers 
possessing  degrees  —  46#  vs  37#. 

#  Age.  Middle-aged  managers  (45-54  years  of  age)  had 
low  behavioral  relevance  scores  on  the  goals  of  Industry 
Leadership  and  Organizational  Growth  —  36#  and  44#  respec¬ 
tively  as  compared  xo  43#  and  48#  for  the  total  group. 

Older  managers  (60  and  over)  had  relatively  high  scores 
on  the  goal  Industry  Leadership  (53#),  while  managers  under 
35  had  high  scores  on  Organizational  Growth  (56#).  Also, 
older  managers  had  a  higher  score  on  Social  Welfare,  while 
younger  managers  had  a  lower  score  (7#  vs  I#). 

#  Line-Staff  Position,  Department,  and  Income.  There 
were  no  significant  relationships  between  behavioral  rele¬ 
vance  scores  on  any  of  the  eight  organizational  goals  and 
Life-Staff  Position,  Departmental  Affiliation,  or  Income 
Levels  of  Managers. 

England  concludes  that  the  results  of  his  study  support 
Scion's  [19643  notion  that  it  is  generally  more  meaningful 
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■to  talk  about  a  set  of  organisational  goals  as  opposed  to  a  1 
single  organisational  goal. 

In  reviewing  the  relationships  between  specific  goal3 
and  organizational  or  personal  variables,  he  notes  that  there 
are  only  three  significant  relationships  between  the  first 
subset  of  goals  —  two  with  a  personal  variable  (College 
Major)  and  one  with  an  organisational  variable  (Company  Size). 
With  the  second  subset,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  nine 
significant  relationships  —  three  with  organisational  varir 
ables  (Company  Size  and  Type  of  Company)  and  six  with  personal 
variables  (Years  as  Manager,  Job  Satisfaction,  College  Major, 
Amount  of  Education,  and  Age) .  There  were  no  significant 
relationships  with  Employee  Welfare,  and  two  with  Social 
Welfare  —  Organizational  Level  and  Age. 

The  implication  England  drew  from  these  results  was  that 
differences  in  decision-malting  or  in  behavior  among  groups 
nay  be  more  a  function  of  the  associative  status  goal3  than 
the  general  efficiency  (first  subset)  goals.  The  general 
efficiency  goals  would  be  "more  important  behaviorally"  with¬ 
in  an  organization,  but  less  responsible  for  differences  be¬ 
tween  organizations. 

Finally,  the  finding  that  personal  variables  accounted 
for  more  of  the  significant  goal  differences  than  the_  organ¬ 
izational  variables  (nine  vs  five)  was  viewed  as  suggesting 
that  the  actual  goals  of  business  may  be  related  more  closely 
,  ■  .he  personal  characteristics  of  its  managers  than  to  broad 
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characteristics  of  the  business.  As  England  observed: 

I 

"This  finding  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dent*s  con¬ 
clusion  and  questions  the  extent  to  which  organizational 
goals  can  be  understood  without  reference  to  personal  goals, 
personal  values,  or  motives  of  individuals."  [1967b,  p.  116] 

c .  Clanett  G,  Smith,  “A  Comparative  Analysis  of  Some 
Conditions  and  Consequences  of  Intra-Orgsniaational  Conflict." 
This  study  tested  three  hypotheses  concerning  possible  sources 
of  intergroup  conflict  in  organizations.  These  hypotheses 
attributed  conflict  to:  1)  problems  of  communication  between 
the  parties  involved;  2)  differences  in  basic  interests  and 
goals;  and  3)  a  lack  of  shared . perceptions  and  attitudes 
among  members  at  different  echelons. 

Utilizing  data  from  the  research  archives  of  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  comparative 
analysis  was  made  in  approximately  250  separate  organiza¬ 
tional  units  from  six  organxzamions: 

(1)  Pour  locals  of  an  international  trade  union. 

(2)  A  sample  of  112  local  leagues  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

(3)  Thirty  geographically  separate  stations  within 
a  nationally  organized  delivery  company. 

(4)  Thirty-three  geographically  separate  dealerships 
of  an  automotive  sales  organization. 

(5)  Forty  geographically  separate  agencies  of  a* 
nationally  organized  insurance  company, 

(6)  Thirty-six  branch  offices  of  a  national 
brokerage  firm. 
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"Conflict"  was  defined  by  Smith  as,  "...a  situation  in 
which  the  conditions,  practices,  or  coals  for  the  different 
participants  are  inherently  incompatible."  [1966,  p.  382] 

A  five-point  scale  describing  the  amount  of  conflict  and 
tension  between  all  possible  combinations  of  hierarchal 
groups  within  the  organizational  unit  was  designed  for  as¬ 
signment  to  the  responses  of  members  of  each  organization 
to  similar  questions.  The  amount  of  conflict  bet ween  two 
hierarchal  levels  in  an  organizational  unit  was  computed  by 
taking  an  average  of  the  scores  on  the  five-point  scale  of 
the  answers  of  the  respondents  at  the  two  levels  in  question. 

Included  in  the  design  of  the  study  were  measures  of 
social  structure,  interpersonal  processes,  and  organization¬ 
al  effectiveness.  Social  structure  was  divided  into  five 
variables:  organizational  size,  complexity  or  specialization, 

differentiation,  and  two  measures  of  organizational  control. 
Interpersonal  processes  were  broken  down  into  measures  of 
member  attitudes  toward  the  organization,  degree  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  organization,  consensus  of  organization  members, 
and  interlevel  communication.  Consensus  was  defined  as  agree¬ 
ment  in  attitude  among  organizational  members  toward  the  job, 
the  policies  and  goals  of  the  organization,  its  manner  of 
operation  (including  its  system  of  control),  and/or  other 
"organizationally  relevant"  attitudes.  The  measures  of  or¬ 
ganizational  effectiveness  varied  with  each  form  of  organi¬ 
zation.  V.'ith  the  36  brokerage  offices,  for  example, 
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effectiveness  was  measured  by:  "Average  standardized  per¬ 
formance  of  office  salesmen  measured  in  dollar  productivity 
with  the  effects  of  differential  individual  experience 
eliminated."  [p.  385] 

Smith  tested  the  three  hypotheses  (Communi cat ions,  Con¬ 
flict  of  Interests,  and  Consensus)  utilizing  correlational 
analysis.  His  technique  basically  involved  hypothesizing 
relationships  among  an  independent  variable,  one  or  more 
intervening  variables,  and  a  dependent  variable  —  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  turn  serving  as  an  independent  variable  in  another 
set  of  processes. 

Figure  13  depicts  Smith's  basic  results,  comparing 
hypotheses  with  expected  determinants  of  intra-organization- 
al  conflict.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  research  were 
his  findings  with  respect  to  the  Conflict  of  Interest  hy¬ 
pothesis  (differences  in  basic  interests  ar.d  goals).  Fig¬ 
ure  14  presents  a  summary  of  the  relationships  obtained. 

As  can  be  seer,  by  the  correlations  between  the  measures 
of  identification  and  intra-organizational  conflict  in  Fig¬ 
ure  13,  a  partial  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  dif¬ 
ferences  in  basic  interests  and  goals  cause  conflict  is 
indicated.  From  the  results  shown  in  Figure  13  it  would 
appear  that  the  hypothesis  holds  greater  relevance  for  bus¬ 
iness  organizations  than  for  the  union  or  voluntary  organi¬ 
zation.  Note  that  for  the  brokerage  firm  (r^  =  -0.29)  and 
„:.o  delivery  company  ( =  -0.76)  correlations  significant 
e;  who  0.09  level  of  confidence  or  greater  are  indicated. 
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For  the  voluntary  association  and  the  union,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  predicted  relationships  did  not  appear  -  in  fact, 
in  the  case  of  the  unir  •  r.e  would  conclude  the  greater  the 
similarity  of  interest  d  perceived  goals,  the  higher  the 
level  of  conflict  between  members  and  officers. 

From  Figure  14,  one  can  conclude  that  although  differ¬ 
entiated  structure  does  r.ot  necessarily  lead  to  hierarchal 
or  central  control,  centralised  control  is  generally  accom¬ 
panied  by  organization  goals  which  do  not  reflect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  average  member.  This  is  reflected  in  all  six  of 
the  organizations  by  the  lower  identification  with  the 
organization  —  however,  once  again,  conflict  is  indicated 
only  in  the  business  organizations. 

Summarizing,  Smith's  study  shows  partial  validation  of 
the  hypotheses  that  communications  problems,  differences  in 
interests  and  goals,  and  differences  in  perceptions  and 
attitudes  of  members  at  different  levels  in  the  organization, 
cause  intra-organizationai  conflict.  None  of  the  hypotheses, 
however,  completely  reflect  the  complexities  of  the  situation. 
Smith  concluded  that  the  factors  which  cause  serious  inter¬ 
level  conflict  within  the  organization  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  type  of  organization  concerned,  leadership  styles 
within  the  organization,  interdependence  in  decision-making, 
the  climate  of  the  organization,  and  the  power/authority 
structure,  lastly,  he  concluded  that  conflict  is  not  in 
every  case  destructive.  In  certain  types  of  organizations, 


the  union  and  voluntary  association  for  example,  the  effects 
can  be  just  the  opposite. 

Insofar  as  this  research  i3 ' concerned,  it  is  believed 
that  Smith  has  provided  empirical  . subs tantiat ion  to  the  many 
intuitive  statements  and  informal  observations  dealing  with 
goal  and  value  induced  conflict  within  organizations. 

7.  Summary 

In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  reviewed  the  liter¬ 
ature  dealing  with  the  subject  of  organizational  goals. 
Existing  theories  were  supplemented  in  part  by  observations 
of  the  researcher,  and  actual  experiences  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  firms  used  as  illustrations. 

In  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  definition,  or¬ 
ganization  goaD  3  were  described  as  the  general  ends  which 
the  organization  acts  to  achieve.  An  organization  was  de¬ 
fined  as  an  open  social  system  possessing  specific  purposes. 
In  line  with  the  writings  of  Simon  and  others,  organizations 
were  held  to  possess  multiple  goals  which  were  subject  to 
modification  or  change  over  periods  of  time. 

A  distinction  was  mado  between  goals  and  objectives, 
with  the  latter  held  to  be  specific  measures. of  efficiency 
of  the  resource  conversion  process.  It  was  proposed  that 
objectives  contain  three  elements:  1)  the  root  operative 
goal(s)  to  bo  affected;  2)  a  yardstick  or  scale  of  measure¬ 
ment;  and  3)  a  target. 
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A  theory  of  the  firm,  modeled  after  Maslov/'s  hierarchy  i 
of  human  need3,  was  proposed,  with  survival  the :  organiza¬ 
tion's  counterpart  to  physiological  needs.  Completing  the 
hierarchy  wore  growth,  efficiency,  and  stability. 

Conflict  v/as  determined  to  be  a  breakdown  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  mechanisms  of  decision-making  which  causes  the  individ¬ 
ual  or  group  to  have  difficulty  in  selecting  alternative 
courses  of  action.  Recognizing  the' interdependence  of 
personal  value  systems  and  operative  goals,  it  v/as  submitted 
that  conflict  is  most  severe  when  an  individual,  because  of 
external  pressures,  must  continually  opt  for  the  least  valued 
(personally)  of  competing  alternatives.  * 

Three  studies  (Dent,  England,  and  Smith)  were  reviewed 
in  detail,  and  the  following  points  established:  ,1)  in 
keeping  with  Simon,  it  would  appear  that  managerial  decisions 
are  normally  directed  toward  courses  of  action  which,  satisfy 
a  number  of  constraints  and  it  is:  this  set  of  constraints 

i 

which,  might  properly  be  considered  the  goal  of  an  action; 

2)  profits  seem  to  be  the  most  important  single,  goal  of  a 
business  organization,  but  do  not  vniversally  override  otl^er 
recognized  organization  goals  —  satisficing  rather  than  op¬ 
timizing  seems  to  be  the  rule;  3)  in  the  general  pattern  of 

I 

recognizable  organization  goals  found  to  exist,  hierarchies 
of  importance  have  been  determined,  and  it  is  the  difference 
iii  emphases  which  differentiates  one  organization  ffoa  another 
i)  operative  goals  appear  to  be  closely  related  to  personal 
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characteristics  of  the*  managers  —  any  consideration  of  or¬ 
ganization  goals  should  recognize  this;  and  5)  intra-organi- 

I 

zational  conflict  is  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  differences 

I  ' 

in  interests,  perceptions,  and  goals  of  members  at  various 
levels,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  organization.  • 


I 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Revie'.-.'  David 
Ewing  [ 197 J]  reported  on  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  magazine.  Responses  were  received  from  3,4?3  of  the 
9,800  subscribers  who  were  sent  questionnaires,  as  well  as 
from  l8p  business  school  students  who  also  were  given  the 
questionnaire.  The  results  of  the  study,  which  had  as  its 
stated  aim  "...*o  give  the  businessman  a  reading  of  how  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  other  companies,  industries,  and  regions  feel 
about  different  forms  of  participation/1  revealed  that: 

*  From  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  the  respondents  are 
now  willing  to  encourage  activist  elements  in  a 
company,  depending  on  the  issue,  and  the  percentage 
seems  likely  to  rise  as  today's  young  managers  ad¬ 
vance  to  positions  of  power  —  even  after  allowing 
for  a  moderation  of  viewpoint  due  to  an  increase  in 
age  end  responsibility. 

*  About  one-third  are  willing  to  let  employees  vote 
on  certain  policy  issues  confronting  top  management. 
Here  than  one-half  favor  the  ballot  if  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  managerial  employees. 

*  When  a  new  chief  executive  is  being  selected,  most 
businessmen  feel  that.  the  board  of  directors  should 
normally  take  the  feelings  of  key  employee  groups 
into  account, 

*  Only  a  small  minority  feel  that  a  corporation's  duty 
is  only  to  its  owners,  or  oven  primarily  to  its  own¬ 
ers,  more  than  60,1  believe  -hat  the  interests  of 
owners  must  be  served  in  competition  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  three  other  groups  —  i.e.,  employees, 
customers,  and  the  public. 

*  more  than  70J»  of  the  executives  surveyed  disagree 
vigorously  with  the  contention  of  best-seller 
author  Charles  Reich  that  "the  corporate  state... 
is  no;  responsible  to  democratic  or  even  executive 
control. " 
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Clearly,  the  espousal  of  such  views  by  a  group  of  busi^ 
nessmen,  insofar  as  traditional  business  policy  is  concerned, 
borders  on  heresy.  Furthermore,  the  results  appear  even 
more  significant  when  one  considers  that  of  the  re¬ 

spondents  are  in  what  normally  would  be  classified  as  top 
management  positions. 

Change  is  certainly  indicated  by  these  results  —  change, 
if  in  nothing  else,  in  attitudes.  More  to  the  point  of  this 
research,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  results 
of  the  survey  indicate  a  strong  likelihood  of  change  m  the 
values  of  American  businessmen. 

The  subject  of  personal  value  systems,  while  not  yet 
elevated  to  the  status  of  a  fad,  has  been  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  attention  from  students  of  organizational  behavior. 
Kelly  [1969],  for  example,  states:  "The  most  difficult  but 
one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  this  book  is  the  matter 
of  values... (the  subject)  is  an  extremely  important  matter 
for  executives  because  the  existence  of  value  hierarchies 
structures  the  selection  of  managerial  goals."  [p.  621] 

In  1967  George  England  reported  on  his  sizeable  study 
of  the  personal  value  systems  of  American  managers,  and  has 
subsequently-  refined  his  initial  work  with  further  studies. 
England's  [1970,  pp.  2-3]  views  on  the  significance  of  per¬ 
sonal  values  can  be  seen  in  his  assertions: 

*  Personal  value  systems  influence  the  way  a  manager 
looks  at  other  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals, 
thus  influencing  interpersonal  relationships. 
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'va  *  Personal  value  systems  influence  a  manager •  a  per¬ 

ceptions  of  situations  and  problems  he  faces. 

*  Personal  value  systems  influence  a  manager 's  de¬ 
cisions  and  solutions  to  problems. 

*  Personal  value  systems  set  the  limits  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  ethical 
behavior  by  a  manager. 

*  Personal  value  systems  influence  the  extent  to 
which  a  manager  will  accept  or  will  resist  organi¬ 
sational  pressures  and  goals. 

*  Personal  value  systems  influence  the  perception  of 
individual  and  organizational  success  as  well  as 
their  achievement. 

*  Personal  value  systems  provide  a  meaningful  level 
of  analysis  for  comparative  studies  among  organi¬ 
zational  groupings  and/or  national  groupings  of 
managers. 

The  logic  underlying  the  assumption  that  the  values  of 
the  individual  somehow  affect  his  decisions  and  behavior 
appears  to  be  quite  defensible  in  light  of  the  substantial 

•*»  * 

amount  of  groundwork  that  has  been  performed  by  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  sociologists.  However,  universal  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  value  systems  is  anything  but  the  case.  Con¬ 
siderable  controversy  exists  on  the  subject,  and  this  con¬ 
troversy  complicates  any  attempt  at  a  straightforward  survey 
of  it.  The  approach  that  has  been  settled  on  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  research  is  to  pursue  a  course  which:  ■ 

1)  attempts  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  personal 
value ; 

2)  describes  how  personal  values  evolve; 

j)  examines  the  implications  of  value  conflict  within 
the  organization; 
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4)  considers  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  per- 

f 

sonal  values,  and 

5)  reviews  relevant  contemporary  research  on  the  subject. 


1.  Definition 

Various  definitions  of  "value"  can  be  found  throughout 

the  literature.  Some  representative  definitions  are: 

"...an  attitude  [tendency  to  act]  held  by  an  individual 
or  group  toward  an  object material  or  non-material, 
'real1  or  'imaginary'  —  such  that  the  object  is  esteemed, 
as  something  worthy  of  choice,  so  that  in  relation  to  the 
behavior  of  those  who  hold  it  the  value  has  a  'should' . 
or  'ought'  quality. [Rose,  1965] 


"Values  are  the  desired  events,  objects,  and  conditions 
for  which  men  strive... In  psychological  terns,'  values 
are  the  goal  objects  of  human  motivation,  presumably 
attributable  to  or  derived  from  basic  ’needs'  .or  'in¬ 
stincts'."  [Gurr,  1S70] 


". . .conceptions  of  the  desirable. , .usually  voiced  in 
goals  and  standards  of  action..."  [Clark,  1965] 


"(A  naturalistic  system  of  values  is) .. .a  by-product  , 
of  the  empirical  description  of  the  deepest  tendencies 
of  the  human  species  ar.d  of  specific  individuals.  The 
study  of  the  human  being  by  science  or  by  self -search 
ecn  discover  where  he  is  hoau.'ng,  what  is  his  purpose 
in.  life,  what  is  good  for  him,  what  will  make  him  feel 
virtuous  and  what  will  make  him  feel  guilty,  why  choos¬ 
ing  the  good  is  often  difficult  for  him,  what  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  evil  are.  (Obv.erve  that  the  word  'ought'  need 
not  be  used.  Also  such  knowledge  of  man  is  relative  to 
man  only  and  does  not  purport  to  be  'absolute'.)" 

[Idas  low,  1962] 

"A  value., .is  a  generalized  end  that  guides  behavior 
toward  uniformity  in  a  variety  of  situations,  .with  the 
object  of  repeating  a  particular  self-sufficient  satis¬ 
faction."  [Pallding,  1965] 
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"Value 8  do  not  consist  in  'desires'  but  rather  in  the 
•desirable'  —  that  is,  what  we  not  only  want,  but 
feel  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  w ant  for  ourselves 
and  others."  [Kluckhohn,  1951] 

As  is  evident  from  these  definitions,  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  in  determining  just  what  a  value  is.  As  with  ■ 
most  terms  common  to  different  disciplines,  definition  in¬ 
variably  is  linked  with  one's  interests.  Thus,  philosophers 
and  anthropologists,  as  England  [1970,  p.  3]  observes,  treat 
values  as  that  which  is  "desirable,"  or  "ought  to  he,"  Soci¬ 
ologists,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  eschew  the  normative 
approach  in  favor  of  a  preferential  viewpoint  which  focuses 
on  likings,  needs,  desires,  and  interests. 

Whatever  one's  particular  orientation,  however,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  a  certain  amount  of  preprogramming 
exists  within  the  individual  —  a  tendency  or  disposition 
to  act  in  a  manner  which  might  be  described  as  uniform  over 
a  wide  variety  of  situations.  Allport  [1966]  speaks  of 
"generalized  action  tendencies,"  Gu+,h  and  Tagiuri  [1965] 
talk  of  value  systems  as  "...the  guidance  system  a  personality 
uses  when  faced  with  choices  of  alternatives,"  and  in  these 
two  descriptions  we  have  the  two  elements  essential  to  the 
concept  of  value  systems:  a  disposition  to  act  or  behave 
in  a  recognizable  manner,  and  order.  Florence  Kluckhohn  [1961] 
put  it  well  when  she  described  value  systems  as"  ''’.'.'.complex 
but  definitely  patterned  (rank-ordered)  principles, , .which 
give  order  and  direction  to  the  ever-flowing  stream  of 
human  acts  and  thoughts.". . 
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Having  identified  the  two  basic  elements  of  a  personal 
value  system,  let  us  proceed  to  an  examination  of  how  these 
systems  evolve. 

2,  The  Humanizing  of  Values 

The  personal  value  system  of  an  individual  is. such  a 
pervasive  part  of  his  being  that,  unless  he  xa  faced  with 
a  significant  conflict  which  motivates  deliberate  introspec¬ 
tion,  he  normally  takes  it  for  granted.  Personal  value  sys¬ 
tems  accompany  awareness  throughout  one's  life.  The  initial 
value  system  possessed  by  She  individual  is  transmitted  to 
him  "...through  his  parents,  teaohers,  and  other  significant 
persons  in  his  environment  who,  in  turn,  acquired  their  val¬ 
ues  in  similar  fashion.  Child-rearing  practices  are  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  family's  values,  and  of  the  values  of  the 
social  group  xo  which  the  family  belongs."  [Guth  &  Tagiuri, 
1965,  p*  125]  Psychologists  maintain  that  Preud's  superego 
constituted  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  uncover  the  childhood 
roots  of  what,  for  the  adult,  would  be  called  conscience  and 
a  system  of  values.  Kelly  [1969,  p.  621]  states:  .In 
Freudian  terms,  'at  the  individual  level,  values  represent 
the  intro o acted  wishes  of  the  parents.  The  process  of 
growing  up. ..refers  to  the  process  of  socialization  —  how 
the  child  assimilates  the  extant  value  system." 

a.  W.  White  [1952]  called  the  process  of  growth  or  evo¬ 
lution  of  value  systems  "the  humanizing  of  values,"  and 
observed; 


"They  [values]  arc  accepted  under  a  certain  duress, 
they  are  misunderstood,  they  arc  taken  over  wholesale 
by  identification,  they  are  rejected  wholesale  in  a 
phase  of  negativism,  and  they  may  well  become  a  bone 
of  contention  in  contests  between  parents  and  child¬ 
ren."  [p.  352] 

Emphasizing  the  evolutionary  nature  of  the  process  by 

which  adult  human  value  systems  cono  into  being,  White  [1952, 

p.  353]  makes  the  further  points: 

"The  person  increasingly  discovers  the  human  meaning 
of  values  and  their  relation  to  the  achievement  of 
social  purposes,  and  he  increasingly  brings  to  bear 
his  own  experiences  and  motives  in  affirming  and 
promoting  a  value  system.  The  overall  trend,  start¬ 
ing  from  childhood,  night  be  -.'escribed  as  a  trend 
from  absolute  received  v  lues  to  a  personally  Wrought 
value  system... The  growth  trend  implies  that  his  val¬ 
ues,  whatever  their  content,  become  increasingly  his 
own,  increasingly  a  reflection  of  hi3  own  experiences 
and  purposes." 

As  Whyte  [1943]  pointed  o\it  so  ably  in  his  "Street 
Comer  Society,"  the  influence  of  the  peer  group  as  a  so¬ 
cializing  force  and  a  determinant  of  the  individual's  values 
system  effectively  displaces  the  influence  of  the  family 
when  the  adolescent  ventures  from  the  home  into  the  society 
of  school  and  the  playground.  When  the  individual  pro¬ 
gresses  into,  his  chosen  field  of  work,  peer  group  influence, 
as  shown  in  the  Bank  Wiring .koom  Experiment,  continues  to 
exert  an  influence  on  his  values  acid,  in  addition,  a  new 
force  is  added  —  the  values  of  the  organization.  .This  is 
a  subject  which  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the 
following  section. 


Returning  to  the  individual's  value  system,  identifi¬ 
cation,  or  even  awareness,  of  values  normally  does  not  occur 
until  the  individual  is  confronted  with  some  form  of  conflict 
—  conflict  in  this  case  being  a  problem  in  decision-making. 
Such  conflict  often  is  the  cause  of  modification  to  a  person's 
value  system  as  noted  by  White  [1352,  p,  354}: 

"The  general  situation  that  leads  to  the  humanizing  of 
values  is  one  in  which  existing  values  become  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  conflict.  Perhaps  a  value  that  has  been 
automatically  accepted  is  challenged  by  a  competing 
value.  The  person  then  faces  the  choice  of  espous¬ 
ing  the  new  value  or  affirming  the  old  one,  and  even 
if  he  chooses  the  latter  course... his  affirming  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  perception  of  what  is  involved  and  a 
new  enlisting  of  motive:;  „n:it  are  really  his  own. 

Sometimes  in  suen  a  conflict  the  person  finds  that 
the  new  value  captures  his  loyalty.  He  then  shifts 
to  it,  realizing  more  clearly  than  before  what  is 
implied  both  by  the  now  value  and  by  the  old  one... 
Sometimes  growth  comes  about  when  a  person  in  the 
course  of  acting  upon  his  usual  values  produces  an 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  result." 

The  evolution  of  value  systems  to  this  point  character¬ 
izes  man  and  his  adoption  of  values  as  being  primarily  re¬ 
active  in  nature.  He  receives  hi3  values  from  his  parents 
initially,  these  are  then  amended  by  peer  pressure,  and  further 
remolded  by  the  organization.  This  is,  perhaps,  an  overly 
dismal  picture.  Jung  wrote  about  "integration"  during  the 
transvaluation  phase  of  the  process  of  living,  and  Allport 
speaks  of  a  "unifying  philosophy  of  life."  What  they,  as 
well  as  White  with  his  "humanizing  of  values,"  seen  to  be 
getting  at  is  that  the  individual  atteapts  to  harmonize  his 
values  so  that  they  work  toward  a  common  cause,  and  it  is 
vp  this  attempt  at  integration  that  the  individual  places 
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his  personal  3tamp  on  his  value  system  —  thus  making  it  the 
personality's  guidance  system  to  which  Guth  and  Tagiuri 
refer. 

3.  Organizational  Values 

It  ia  not  unusual  to  find  oneself  attributing  personal 
characteristics  to  an  organization.  The  name  of  AT&T  con¬ 
jures  up  one  impression,  and  General  Motors  yet  'another.  In 
a  manner  of  speaking  we  might  say  that  each  organization  has 
a  personality  which  is  uniquely  its  own.  Business  firms  in 
the  same  industry,  apparently  purr.. nag  identical  ends,  can 
differ  dramatically  in  their  "personalities."  Some  writers 
would  maintain  that  the  differences  could  be  traced  directly 
to  value  differences  in  the  respective  boards  of  directors 
or  top  executives.  Undoubtedly  there  is  more  than  a  little 
justification  for  such  a  view,  but  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  if  such  an  answer  isn't  an  oversimplification.  In 
the  case  of  Eastern  Airlines  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  did  Bickenbacker's  parsimonious  values  truly  permeate 
the  organization,  or  were  they  merely  the  visible  tenth  of 
the  iceberg?  Might  it  not  be  more  logical  to  assume  that 

layers  of  values  exist  in  an  organization,  and  it  is  the 

■* 

integration  of  these  layers  of  values  which  determines  the 
personality  of  the  organization? 

Guth  and  Tagiuri  [1S&5]  addressed  themselves  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  top  executives'  personal  values  on  corporate  strategy, 
b<.  fir’tng  evaporate  strategy  as  an  explicit  and  shared  set  of 


goals  and  policies  defining  what  the  company  is  to' achieve 
and  how  it  is  to  go  about  achieving  those  goals,  they  note 
the  importance  of  consensus  on  goals  —  and  how  if  a  viable 
consensus  does  not  exist,  each  will  be  influenced  by  his 
own  values  and  conceptions  with  conflict  and  disorganization 
resulting,  and  nobody  quite  understanding  why. 

That  such  a  situation  could  occur  with  the  stated  re¬ 
sults  is  quite  believable,  particularly  where  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  strategy  is  involved..  But  what  about  consideration 
of  the  values  of  all  levels  ,  of  manager. -rat  —  not  to  mention 
those  of  the  rank  and  file  —  are  they  not.al30  worthy  of 
consideration?  Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  considered  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  situation  in  which  a  plant  manager  was  faced  with  a 
goal  conflict  situation  (profit  vs  customer  goals).  To 
obtain  a  true  understanding  of  this  conflict  situation,  it 
is  suggested  that  we  must  probe  a  little  deeper,  and  examine 
the  manager's  personal  value  system  —  the  key  to  his  valua¬ 
tion  of  goal3. 

Guth  and  Tagiuri  [1SS5,  r.  127]  make  this  point  with 
respect  to  strategy  formulation  with  the  example: 

"xIf  economic  values  clearly  (laminate  his  other  val¬ 
ues,  he  will  be  more  inclined  to  emphasize  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  growth  and  profitability  ur.d  to  make  stra¬ 
tegic  decisions  which  call  for  stretching  or  adding 
to  present  resources  to  attain  these  goals. 

♦If,  cu  the  other  hand,  other  values  dominate  his 
/.-•venality,  he  will  match  his  company's  opportuni- 
■  !:s,  -ir.fi  resources  in  terms  of  the  values 
• :  .whani possibly  at  the  sacrifice  of 
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growth  and  profitability.  Thus,  un  executive  with 
strong  and  dominant  political  values  nay  tend- to 
choose  among  alternative  strategics  the  particular 
one  which  maximizes  hia  opportunity  to  gain  addi¬ 
tional  power." 

3aas  [1S65]  extends  consideration  of  the  values  of  man¬ 
agers  to  an  international  basis.  Noting  the  interdependence 
of  inputs  and  outputs  —  attempts  to  maximize  some  organi¬ 
zational  output  or  to  minimize  some  input  or  waste  are 
bound  to  result  in  less  than  desired  outcomes  somewhere 
else  in  the  system  —  he  comments: 

"The  problem,  thus,  is  not  how  do  wo  maximize  profits, 
rather,  it  is  what  are  we  trying  to  optimize?  What 
is  it  we  want  to  make  as  ,  red  as  possible  with  the 
constraints  and  limitations  in  which  our  organiza¬ 
tion  must  operate?  The  answer  is  a  relative  one;  for 
what  we  are  trying  to  optimize  depends  on  the  values 
o.f  thcoo  who  manage  our  business  enterprises.  ~  S  i'  T- 
farencos  among  organizations  in  different  countries 
are  likely  to  be  due  to  a  considerable  degree  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  predominant  values  of  the  different 
countries,"  [p.  24] 

To  American  firms  he  attributes  value  systems  emphasiz¬ 
ing  activism,  optimism,  equalit  Zionism,  abundance,  and  prag¬ 
matism.  At  American  businessmen  he  levels  the  oft-heard 
characterization/criticism:  it  is  better  to  act  than  to 
think,  better  to  achieve  then  to  be,  and  better  to  do  than 
to  contemplate.  Bass  supports  nis  contention  with  familiar 
contrasts  between  American  firms  and  workers  and  those  of 
other  nations. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  observe  culturally 
’>  .  cd  differences,  it  is  suggested  that  comparable 

'  ue  ■  fferonoes  exist  and  these  differences 
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lend  themselves  to  analysis.  Recent  research  on  "organiza- 
tioinal  climate"  represents  one  approach  to  such  analysis. 
Tagiuri  and  Litwin  [1968]  provide  a  sampling  of  work  per¬ 
formed  in  this  area,  and  Sorcher  and  Danzig  [19oS],  Oliver 
[1970],  and  Schneider  and  3artlett  [1968]  offer  contemporary 
empirical  research. 

In  summary,  it  is  held  hy  various  students  of  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  that  organizations  possess  "personalities" 
uniquely  their  own.  Personality  has  been  attributed  to 
various  factors  —  e.g. ,  the  firm's  concept  of  the  nature 
of  man,  extent  of  participation  m  management,  to  name  but 
two.  The  personality  of  an  organization  tends  to  be  per¬ 
petuated,  because  it  often  is  a  major  attraction  to  prospec¬ 
tive  members  —  i.e.,  people  tend  to  join  organizations  which 
manifest  value  systems  compatible  with  their  own.  The  values 
of  top  executives  strongly  influence  the  values  adopted  by 
the  organization,  but  are  not  the  singular  determinant.  En¬ 
vironmental  factors,  dynamic  factors,  and  the  values  of  the 
membership  are  also  involved.  These  considerations  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Theoretical  II o del . 

4 .  Classification  and  Measurement  of  Values 

The  landmark  work  in  the  study  of  "values"  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  Eduard  Spranger's  Types  of  ken  [1922],  .Since 
r's- ny  subsequent  works  trace  their  origins  to  this  brilliant 
■•■-I..,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  review  its  high  points. 


those  who  have  strong  theoretical,  economic,  and  aes¬ 
thetic  orientations  rather  cold.  Unlike  the  political 
type,  the  social  man  regards  .love  as  the  most  important 
component  of  human  relationships.  In  its  purest  form 
the  social  orientation  is  selfless 'and,  approached  the 
religious  attitude. 

e.  The  political  nan  is  characteristically  oriented 
toward  power,  not  necessarily  in  politics,  but  in 
whatever  area  he  functions.  Most  leaders  have  a 
high  power  orientation.  Competition  plays  a'  large 
role  in  all  life,  and  many  writers  have  regarded  , 
power  as  the  most  universal  motive.  For  some  men, 
this  motive  is  uppermost,  driving  them  to  seek  per-'  , 
sonal  power,  influence,  and  recognition. 

f.  The  religious  man  is  one  'whose  mental  structure 
is  permanently  directed  to  the  creation  of  the  high¬ 
est  and  absolutely  satisfying  vr-Vuo  experience.' 

The  dominant  value  for  him  ' a  unity.  He  seeks  to 
relate  himself  to  the  uni  ,-erse  in  a  meaningful  way  i 
and  has  a  mystical  orientation." 

Springer's  theories  were  accepted  by  Allport  and  Vernon 

;  i 

[1931]  and  placed  in  an  operational  format  in  their  Study 
of  Values.  Essentially,  Allport'  and  Vernon  developed  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  consisting  of  120  questions  —  20  questions  per 
value  concept.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1951,  and 

I 

was  followed  in  I960  with  the  third,  (and  present)  edition. 
Currently  Study  of  Values  (3rd  od.)  contains  norms  based  on 
8369  college  students  and  several  thousand  businessmen  and 
women.  Figure  15  presents  mean  scores  for  some  of  the 
groups  of  people  who  have  taken  the  test.  . 

In  reviewing  his  four  decades  of  work  in  this  area. 
Allport  [1966]  offered  his  rationale  for  the  development  1 

1 

a;  the  questionnaire: 

,  .  -.re  instrument  rests  on  an  a  priori  analysis  of  one 
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largo  region  of  human  personality,  namely  the  region 
of  generic  evaluative  tendencies.  It  seemed  to  me 
40  years  ago,  and  seems  to  mo  now,  that  Eduard 
Spranger  ( 1 922 )  made  a  persuasive  case  for  tho  ex¬ 
istences  of  six  fundamental  types  of  subjective  eval¬ 
uation  or  Lobonof ormen.  Adopting  this  rational 
starting  point  we  ourselves  took  the  second  step, 
to  put  the  hypothesis  to  empirical  test.  We  asked: 

Are  the  six  dimensions .. .measurable  on  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  scale?  Are  they  reliable  and  valid? 

Spr.mger  defined  the  six  ways  of  looking  at  life  in 
terras  of  separate  and  distinct  ideal  typos,  although 
he  did  not  imply  that  a  given  person  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  one  and  only  one  type. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  when  confronted 
with  a  forced-choice  technique  people  do  in  fact  sub¬ 
scribe  to  all  six  values,  but  in  widely  varying  de¬ 
grees.  Within  any  pair  of  values,  or  any  quartet  of 
values,  their  forced  choices  dr.:  i cate  a  reliable  pat¬ 
tern.  Viewed  then  as  emr.ir:  <vijl  cor.tinua,  rather  than 
as  types,  the  six  value  directions  prove  to  be  measur¬ 
able,  reproducible,  and  consistent."  [p.  4] 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  analyzing  the  .Allport-' 
Vernon  test.  In  performing  a  factor  analysis,  Lurie  [193?] 
found  four  factors  which  might  be  called  social  and  altru¬ 
istic;  Duffy  and  Crissy  [1S40]  took  off  with  a  correlational 
analysis  of  Lurie's  results  and  the  original  scores  from 
the  first  edition  of  Study  of  Values;  and  in  recent  times 
Guth  and  Tagiuri  have  been  conducting  continuing  analysis 
with,  the  test.  A  complete  recounting  of  such  studies  could 
go  on  for  pages. 

Other  approaches  to  the  measurement  of  values  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  works  of  Adorno  ot  si.  [1950]  and  Strong  [  1955], 
"He  former  developed  an  Authoritarianism  Scale  (F)  using  a 
ationale  and  methodology  which  would  be  of  use  to  a  researcher 
-a .Vi"  'd  in  tho  measurement  of  values.  In  his  work  on 
•)u..  ..  Interests,  Strong  found  c.  test-retest  correlation 
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over  an  18  year  period  with  a  range  of  .79  to  .48  with  a 
median  of  .69.  As  Strong' noted,  "It  is  doubtful  if  any 
typo  of  test  excepting  intolligonce  tests,  has  greater 
permanence  over  long  periods  of  time  than  i3  shown  by 
interest  tests." 

An  advance  of  particular  interest  to  this  research  was 
that  of  Osgood,  Suci,  and  Tannenbaum  [1957].  Their  ration¬ 
ale,  as  summarized  by  England  [1970,  pp.  9-10],  was: 

"a.  Words  represent  things  because  they  produce  in 
human  organisms  some  replica  of  the  actual  behavior 
toward  these  things  as  a  mediation  process. 

b.  Meaning  is  defined  as  lh.,  representational  media¬ 
tion  process  between  things  and  words  which  stand  for 
them. 

c.  The  semantic  differential  measurement  operation  re¬ 
lates  to  the  functioning  of  representational  processes 
in  language  behavior  and  hence  may  serve  as  an  index 

Of  these  processes  (meaning). 

d.  Meaning,  as  measured  by  the  semantic  differential, 
should  be  predictive  of  likely  behavior." 

Through  their  work,  Osgood  and  his  colleagues  have  shown 

that  meaning  has  several  different  dimensions  which  lend 

themselves  to  measurement  by  sets  of  bipolar  adjectives 

which  determine  the  meaning  of  a  concept  for  an  individual. 

It  was  this  approach  which  was  adapted  by  England  [1967]  and 

which  underlies  the  questionnaire  used  in  this  research. 

5 .  England's  Research  on  Personal  Value  Systems 

a.  Theoretical  model.  Figure  16  presents  the  theoreti- 
.  J.  nodel  formulated  by  England  as  the  basis  for  his  research. 
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Designed.  witu  the  intention  of  a  econo  eluting  the  group  to 
be  studied  (i.o.,  rr.ane.gers),  the  node!  portrays  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  values  to  behavior. 

Values  are  classified  ast 

(1)  Potential  Values  -  all  possible  values  held  by 
managers. 

(2)  Kon-Relevant  Values  -  one  of  two  classes  of  val¬ 
ues  which  constitute  potential  values.  TJiese  values 
would  have  little  or  no  impact  on  behavior. 

(3)  Conceived  Values  -  the  other  component  cf  poten¬ 
tial  values,  values  which  nay  be  intended  or  pro¬ 
fessed.  hr. ere  are  three  classifications .  of  con¬ 
ceived  values: 

(?)  Operative  Values  -  those  values  which  have  a 
high  probability  of  being  translated  from  the  in¬ 
tentional  state  into  actual  behavior. 

(b)  Adopted  Values  -  those  values  which  are  less 
a  part  of  the  personality  structure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  but  nay  affect  behavior  because  of  situa- 
tional  factors. 

(o)  Intended  Values  -  those  values  which  have  a 
relatively  low  probability  of  being  translated 
from  the  intentional  state  into  behavior. 

Also  reflected  in  the  model  are  two  ways  in  which  val- 
influence  behavior:  behavior  channeling  and  perceptual 


screening.  England  [  1970 ,  p.  12]  differentiates  the  two 
in  the  following-  in  inner: 

"Behavior  channeling  would  bo  illustrated  by  the  be¬ 
havior  of  on  individual -who  place::  a  high  value  on 
honesty  and  integrity  when  he  is  approached  with  a 
proposition  which  involves  deception  and  questionable 
'ethics.  Hit  behavior  would  be  channeled  away  from  the 
questionable  proposition  as  a  direct  result  of  his  op¬ 
erative  values. . .Examples  of  perceptual  screening  un¬ 
derlie  the  common  expressions,  'he  hears  only  what  he 
already  agrees  with',  and  'you  can't  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks'.  The  power  of  personal  values  to  select, 
filter,  and  influence  interpretation  of  what  one 
'sees'  and  'hears'  is  well  known  in  common  experience 
and  in  the  scientific  study  of  behavior." 

The  model  further  shows  that  the  impact  of  values  on 
behavior  must'  be  considered  vi:.-a-vis  the  demands  of  the 
environment  before  definite  predictions  (or  even  statements) 
can  be  made  about  an  individual  behaving  in  a  certain  way 
at  a  given  time  under  various  conditions.  As  England  ob¬ 
serves,  values  are  only  a  part  of  the  story,  not  the  whole 
show . 


t.  The  research .instrument .  The  mechanics  of  England's 
questionnaire  were  presented  in  Chapter  I  (pp.  9-12);  however, 
it  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  review  some  of  the  basic 
assumptions  underlying  the  instrument. 

Figure  17  presents  the  basic  assumption  of  both  England's 
and  this  research  —  namely,  that  meanings  attached  to  a  care¬ 
fully  specified  set  of  concepts  by  an  individual  manager  will 
provide  a  useful  description  of  his  personal  value  system, 

...... w...  in  turn  may  be  related  to  his  behavior  in  predictable 
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ways.  Such  an  assumption  clearly  borrows  heavily  from 
Osgood's  "semantic  differential." 

This  assumption  is  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire 
through  the  valuation  system.  Recall  that  there  are  two 
primary  nodes  of  valuation:  the  power  mode  (high  importance- 
low  importance),  and  the  description  mode  (successful,  right, 
and  pleasant) .  The  reasoning  behind  the  power  mode  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  most  value  measurement  —  i.e.,  "the  general 
value  of  objects  or  ideas  to  an  individual  is  largely  a 
function  of  how  important  or  unimportant  he  thinks  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  idea  is."  The  description  mode,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  intended  to  differentiate  between  the  concept  of  import¬ 
ance  of  values  and  their  translation  into  behavior.  This 
is  accomplished  by  identifying  a  consistent  rationale  as 
to  why  an  individual  or  a  group  considers  certain  concepts 
to  be  important  or  unimportant.  In  England's  terminology, 
this  would  be  one  wo y  of  distinguishing  operative  values 
from  the  other  clases  of  conceived  values,  as  well  as  from 
low  relevance  values. 

What  is  proposed,  therefore,  is  that  behavior,  insofar 
as  it  is  influenced  by  values,  may  be  explained  by  consider¬ 
ing  those  things  which  are  perceived  as  being  important, 
and  which  are  given  this  valuation  for  reasons  consistent 
with  the  primary  orientation  of  the  individual  or  group. 
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England  [1^70,  p.  17]  symbolically  presents  tbi3  con¬ 
cept  as: 

Bv  - >  f(ir»?o)c 

"...the  behavior  of  an  individual,  insofar  as  behavior 
is  a  function  of  values,  is  best  indicated  by  the  joint 
function  of  those  concepts  ho  considers  important  and 
which  fit  his  primary  orientation." 

c .  Primary  orientation  classification .  Ih  e ' i dent i- 
fi cation  of  an  individual's  primary  value  orientation  is 
accomplished  in  two  steps: 

(1)  Of  the  concepts  assigned  a  rating  of  "high  im¬ 
portance",  note  the  proportions  classified  as  successful, 
right,  and  pleasant  (i.e.,  those  descriptors  which  have 
"ones"  in  front  of  them).  Identify  the  largest  proportion. 
In  terms  of  probability  theory,  what  has  been  done  up  to 
this  point  has  been  the  identification  of  the  largest  of 
the  three  following  conditional  probabilities:  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  responding  successful  given  high  importance, 
P(S/HI);  the  probability  of  responding  right  given  high 
importance,  P(3/KI);  ar.d  the  probability  of  responding 
pleasant  give  high  importance,  P(?/H I) . 

(2)  Compare  the  largest  of  the  above  conditional 
probabilities  with  its  complement  —  e.g. ,  compare  P(S/HI) 
with  the  proability  of  responding  successful  given  not 
high  importance,  P(S/frf) ,  If  the  former  is  larger  than 
its  complement,  then  the  descriptor  would  define  the  indi- 
;  :  1  1  s  primary  orientation: 
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P(S/HI).\  P(S/nI)  =  pragmatic  orientation  • 
P(R/HI)_^l  P(fi/HI)  =  noral-cthical  orientation 

t 

P(P/Hl)  Nk.  P(P/HI)  =  affect  or  "feeling"  orientation. 
However,  if  the  complement  is  larger,  the  primary  orientation 
is  classified  as  "mixed." 

In  addition  to  the  process  described  above,  England  im¬ 
poses  one  further  condition  which  must  be  met:  the  largest 
conditional  probability  (?(S/HI),  P(R/HI),  or  P(P/HI))  must 
be  greater  than  0.15.  If  not,  the  individual  is  classified 
as  having  a  mixed  orientation. 

d.  Results.  Figure  lo  presents  a  comparison  of  the 
primary  value  orientations  discovered  by  England  and  his 
associates  in  four  separate  research  efforts.  The  observable 
contrasts  between  the  groups  indicate  that  this  approach  does 
possess  power  of  discrimination,  and  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
trasts  appear  to  be  consistent  with  .previous  research  per¬ 
formed  on  value  systems. 

However,  since  the  personal  value  systems  of  managers 
is  of  primary  concern  to  this  research,  we  shall  narrow  our 
focus  to  examine  the  results  of  England's  first  study  [1967a], 
As  indicated  in  Figure  15,  England  found  American  man¬ 
agers,  as  a  group,  to  possess  a  pragmatic  primary  value 
orientation.  Thirty-nine  of  the  66  value  concepts  (Part  I 
of  the  instrument  for  this  research)  were  rated  by  the  total 
;;r-:up  as  being  of  "high  importance, 11  2. 9  of  which  were  like- 
..  ■/■.owed  as  "successful."  Five  hundred  and  sixty-two  (52/0 
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assigned  more  of  the  concepts  to  the  "high  importance- 
successful"  coll  than  to  any  other  (the  next  highest  was 
"high  importance-right"  with  less  than  26>i),  and  5&>«  were 
found  to  have  pragmatic  orientations.  Thirty-one  percent 
of  the  managers  had  moral-ethical  orientations,  one  percent 
were  affect  oriented,  and  nine  percent  were  mixed. 

Figure  19  reflects  the  assignment  of  each  of  the 
66  value  concepts  to  one  of  the  nine  possible  matrix  cate¬ 
gories,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  four  value  classifications. 
A  concept,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  a  specific  cell,  had  to 
rcccivo  more  responses  ra  that  category  (e.g.,  high  import¬ 
ance-successful)  than  in* any  other.  From  these  results 
England  makes  the' following  suggestions  about  managers  as 
a  group: 

(1)  The  29  values  rated  "high  importance-success¬ 
ful"  represent  operative  values  for  managers  and  should  in¬ 
fluence  managerial  behavior  more  than  concepts  given  other 
ratings. 

(2)  The  nine  concepts  in  the  cells  labeled 
"Adopted  Values  -  Situationally  Induced"  are  those  that  have 
been  observed  as  being  successful  in  the  manager’s  organiza¬ 
tional  experience  but  which  he  finds  difficult  to  internalize 
and  consider  important. 

(3)  The  10  concepts  in  the  "Intended  Values  - 
-.o- -culturally  Induced"  cells  are  those  which  the  manager 

.  •:  -adored  co  be  highly  important  throughout  most  of  his 
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FIGURE  19 

MANAGERIAL  VALUE  PROFILE  (N  =  1072) 


OPERATIVE  VALUES  (29) 

High  Productivity  (HI-2) 
Industrial  Leadership  (Hl-S) 
Organisations.!  Stability  (HI-S) 
Profit  Maximization  (HI-S) 
Organisational  Efficiency  (HI-S) 
Organizational  Growth  (HIrS) 
Employees 
Customers 

Ky  Co-workers  (KI-S) 

Craftsmen  (HI-S) 

My  Boss  (HI-S) 

Managers  (HI-S) 

Owners  (HI-S) 

Uy  Subordinates  (HI-S) 


(HI-S) 

(HI-S) 


Stockholders  HI-S) 

Technical  Employees  (HI-S) 

Lie  (HI-S) 

White  Collar  Employees  (HI-S) 
Ambition  (Hl-S) 

Ability  (HI-S) 

Skill  (HI-S) 

Cooperation  (HI-S) 

Achievement  (HI-S) 

Job  Satisfaction  (HI-S) 
Creativity. (HI-S) 

Success  (KI-S) 

Change  (HI-S) 

Competition  (HI-S) 


ADOPTED  VALUES  (9)  —  Situationally  Induced 

Labor  Unions  (AI-S) 
Aggressiveness  (AI-S) 

Influence  (Al-S) 

Fewer  (AI-S) 

Compromise  (AI-S) 

Conflict  (AI-S) 

Risk  (AI-S) 

Prejudice  (LI-S) 

Force  (LI-S) 

TK TENDED  VALUES  ( 10)  —  Socio* 

-culturally  Induced 

Employee  Welfare  (HI-R) 

Trust  (HI-R) 

Loyalty  (HI-R) 

Honor  (HI-R) 

Dignity  (Hl-R) 

Individuality  (HI-R) 

Government  (HI-R) 

Property  (HI-R) 

Rational  (HI-R) 

Religion  (Hl-R) 

LOW  RELEVANCE  VALUES  (18) 

Social  Welfare  ( AI— H) 

Laborers  (AI-R) 

Slue  Collar  'Workers  (AI-R) 
Credit noe  (AI-R) 

Compassion  (AI-R) 

Tclc-rance  (AI-R) 

Authority  (AI-R) 

Caution  (AI-R) 

C  xiservetism  (AI-R) 

Equality  (AI-R) 

Liberalism  (AI-R) 

Leisure  (AI-P) 

Autonomy  (AI-P) 

Money  (AI-P) 

Security  (AI-P) 

Prestige  (AI-P) 

Emotions  (AI-P; 

Conformity  (I.I-P) 

:  England  [1967a,  p.  61]  , 

:  .n  •..-ere  j  1  r  cod  in  I  ho  (Hl-P)  and  (LI -I?)  cell; 
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life,  but  which  do  not  fit  his  organ! national  experience. 

I 

Those  aro  professed  values  which  have  less  influence  on  be¬ 
havior  than  concepts  in  either  of  the  two  previous'  categories. 

1  i 

(4)  The  "Low  Behavioral  Relevance"  group,  of  con¬ 
cepts  complete  the  list  and  would  have  little  or  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  managerial  behavior. 

e.  Conclusions.  In  summarizing  his  study,  England 
[ 1967a,  pp.  67-68]  made  the  following  observations; 

i  ,  ,  i 

"(1)  personal  value  systems  of  managers  can  be 

! 

meaningfully  measured  even  though  they  are  complex  in  nature; 

I 

(2)  there  13  a  ge:w.;-.:.l  value  pattern  which  is 
characteristic  of  American  managers...; 

(3)  personal  values  operate  at  the  level  of  corpo¬ 
rate  strategy  and  goals  as  well. as  at  the  level  of  day-to- 
day  decisions; 

(4)  the  personal  value  systems  'of  individual  man¬ 
agers  influence  the  organization  in  both  an  indirect  and 
direct  manner  at  the  same  time  that  personal  value,  systems 
are  influenced  by  organization  life; 

(5)  differences  in  personal  value  systems  help  to 
explain  the  nature  of  conflict:  between  individuals  in  an 
organization  while  similarity  of  value  patterns  is  probably 
responsible  for  most  accommodation  among  individuals;  and 

(6)  the  study  and  thoughtful  examination  of  one's 
own  personal  value  system  may  well  be  helpful  in  the  effort  ■ 

must,  make  in  the  'strain  toward  consistency'  between 
,  >rc  believes  and  what  or.o  is." 
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6,  Summary 

i  i 

The  study  of  personal  value  systems  constitutes  one 
approach  to  the  study  of  human  behavior.  No  serious  atu- 

I 

dent  of  organizational  behavior  would  contend  that  it  offers 
all  the  answers,  or  even  many  of  the  answers,  to  the  mult i- 
'  tude  of  perplexing  questions  which  have  been  raised  concern- 

i 

ing  the  functioning  of  the  individual  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  is.  no  doubt,  however,  that  personal  values 
systems  do  exist,,  are  universally  distributed,  and  can  pro- 

i  i 

vide  at  least  a  partial  key  to  the  under standing  of  human 
behavior. 

i 

Until,  fairly  recently,  the  study  of  personal  values 

i 

had  generally  been  overlooked  by  students  of  organizational 

I 

behavior,  but  the  realization  that  hierarchically  ordered 

I 

general  dispositions  to  act  can  be  identified,  has  convinced 
many  that  personal'  value  systems  can  he  a  potent  tool. 

Outside  academic  ciroles,  the  subject  of  personal  yalu.es 
is  studiously  avoided.  An  illustration  of  thi3  would  be 
the  manager  who,  either  tiring  of  trying  to  convince  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  o'f  the  efficacy  of  a  favored  course  of  action  or 
sensing  that  his  favored  alternative  can  not  stand' up  under 
the  scrutiny  of  logic,  terminates  discussion  with  the  re¬ 
mark:  "It's  a  value  judgment  on  my  part."  With  the  utter¬ 

ing  of  such  a  'statement,  the  subordinate  normally  fol'ds-up 
uis  tent  and  slips  silently  away  because  "everyone"  knows  you 
'  •  ..ucazi.cn  or  discuss  an  individual's  values.  As  a  social 
.  sco  f  .  r  c.  r' gilt -along  with  politics  and  religion. 

i 


One  point  of  this  research  3.3  to  show  that  such  a  belief 
is  myopic  —  that  value...  should  bo  a  real  concern  of  organi¬ 
zation  leaders  because  their  impact  ;.r.  the  organisation  is 
truly  pervasive.  Also,  in  coning  to  understand  our  own 
value  systems  we  are  better  equipped  to  exercise  objectivity, 
or  at  the  very  least  opt  for  alternatives  which,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  are  the  most  compatible  with  then. 

Although  interesting  and  worthy  of  research  in  their 
own  right,  personal  value  systems  c-f  managers  are  being  used 
in  this  study  as  a  means  of  valuating  organization  goals. 

In  this  respect,  the  value  s;,m«oas  are  being  used  as  tools. 

It  is  believed  that  they  are  exciting  tools  to  work  with, 
and  y/iil  serve  the  purposes  of  this  research  well.  The 
additional  empirical  data  on  personal  value  systems  which 
will  result  from  this  research  is  an  unanticipated  spinoff 
for  a  researcher  who  started  off  with  the  single  idea  that 
formal  research  was  needed  on  organization  goal3. 
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THE  BELL  SYSTEM  AND  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

The  intent  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  the  reader 
with  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company, 
the  organization  which  has  kindly  agreed  to  act  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  this  research. 

Since  New  York  Telephone  is  but  one  of  24  Associated 
Companies  which,  along  with  Western  Electric,  Boll  Telephone 
Laboratories,  and  Long  Lines,  make  up  the  Bell  System,  we 
will  first  examine  the  parent  rporation,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  (AT&T),  a  little  of  its  history,  its 
organization,  and  some  of  the  current  issues  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  corporation.  Having  done  this  wo  will 
then  narrow  our  focus  to  New  York  Telephone,  examine  its 
organizational  structure,  issues  which  are  currently  of  con¬ 
cern,  its  goals,  and  provide  background  informa-cion  on  the 
organizational  units  which  participated  in  the  comparative 
analyses. 

1 .  AT&T  —  Origin  of  the  Colossus 

The. date  of  June  2,  1675  might  well  be  considered  the 
birthday  of  the  Bell  System,  for  on  that  date  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  his  assistant  Thomas  Watson  first  trans¬ 
mitted  the  sound  of  a  vibrating  reed  through  a  wire.  On 
?  >v:rv.ary  14,  1876,  Boll  applied  for  a  patent  which  was  granted 
...  r.i  zf  tor.  with  the  backing  of  two  business  partners,  Bell 
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created  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  July  of  1377.  One  of 
the  partners,  Gardiner  Hubbard,  took  charge  of  running  the 
business,  the  other,  Thomas  Sanders,  provided  enthusiasm  and 
much  needed  capital,  ar.d  Bell  acted  as  a  technical-  adviser. 

Overcoming  initial  customer  reluctance  took  time,  but 
the  Company  persevered  and  the  business  began  to  grow.  Two 
important  policy  decisions  were  made  during  the  Company's 
infancy  which  were  to  remain  intact  for  a  number  of  years 
(one  still  exists  today)  and  greatly  facilitate  the  growth 
of  telephony  in  the  United  States.  They  were:  1)  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  lease  it3  equipment  rusher  than  sell  it. outright; 
and  2)  rather  than  attempt  immediate  expansion  by  forming 
branch  offices  in  different  cities,  the  Company  would  license 
local  companies  to  operate  a  telephone  business  under  the 
Bell  patent.  Under  terms  of  the  license  the  Company  agroed 
to  supply  telephones  to  the  licensee  on  a  rental  basis  and 
provide  the  necessary  technical  know-how..  The  licensee 
agreed  to  rent  the  Bell  instruments  to  subscribers  and  to 
pay  the  Company  a  fee. 

The  early  years  were  difficult  ones  for  the  new  Com¬ 
pany.  Strapped  for  funds,  it  underwent  reorganizations  in 
1378,  1679,  and  I60O.  During  this  time  it  first  changed  its 
name  to  the  Rational  Bell  Telephone  Company  (1579)  and  then 
to  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  (1680).  Just ‘how 
blc-uk  the  situation  was  can  be  appreciated  from  the  fact 

In  the  ?ali  of  1&77,  Hubbard  offered  to  self1  the  Bell 
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patent  to  Western  Union  for  $100,000.  In  what  ranks  as  one 
of  the  classics  of  corporate  myopia,  Western  Union*;?  presi¬ 
dent,  William  Orton,  is  reported  to  have  laughed  at  the  offer 
and  turned  it  down,  with  the  statement:  "What  use  could  this 
company  make  of  mi  electrical  toy?" 

Apparently  Kr.  Orton  found  an  answer  to  his  question, 
for  only  a  few  months  later  he  hired  a  trio  of  inventors 
(Thomas  Edison,  Amos  Dolbear,  and  Elisha  Gray)  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  subsidiary,  the  American  Speaking  Telegraph  Company. 
The  offspring  of  what  was  then  the  most  powerful  electrical 
company  in  tna  world  seemed  destined  to  drive  the  fledgling 
Bell  Company  out  of  existence.  Its  strengths  stemmed  from 
the  fact  tnat  3 t  had  the  resources  of  a  company  with  forty 
million  dollars  of  capital  to  draw  from,  Edison  had  invented 
a  transmitter  which  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Bell  Company, 
and  Elisha  Gray,  or.e  of  the  trio  of  inventors  hired  by  Orton, 
had  filed  a  caveat  (notice  of  intention  to  invent)  on  the  art 
of  transmitting  speech  electrically  on  the  very  same  day  that 
Graham  had  filed  his  patent. 

'When  things  should  have  looked  dai  kest  for  the  Bell 
Company,  a  dramatic  turn  ir.  events  occurred.  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  a  powerful  company  such  as  Western  Union  was 
interested  in  the  telephone,  the  public  suddenly  started 
beating  a  path  to  Hubbard’s  door.  Also,  a  young  inventor 
f  -m  Boston  named  Francis  Blake  invented  a  transmitter  of 
quality  to  Edison's  and  offered  to  sell  the  patent 
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rights  to  the  Bell  Company  for  Boll  stock.  Finally,  Hubbard 
lured  a  young  mu;  Iron  'vhe  Federal  Postal  Service  in  April 
1678  who,  in  two  separate  careers  with  the  Company,  was  to 
guide  the  Bell  System  to  the  unique  position  it  presently 
enjoys.  That  young  man  v/as  Theodore  X.  Vail. 

In  187S  Vail  initiated  legal  action  against  Western 
Union,  charging  that  it  had  infringed  on  the  Bell  patent. 

The  case  dragged  on  for  over  a  year  and  then,  convinced  their 
cause  was  lost,  and  fearful  that  Jay  Gould  might  take  over 
Bell  if  the  litigation  was  prolonged,  Western  Union  capitu¬ 
lated  and  settled  out  of  court.  By  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  Western  Union  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bell 
patent,  and  sold  its  phones  and  exchanges  to  the  Bell  Company. 

After  1879  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  soared.  Within 
the  ranks  of  the  leadership,  however,  dissension  arose  over 
basic  goals  and  policies  of  the  Company.  The  majority  of 
the  directors  viewed  the  Company  as  a  highly  profitable 
monopoly  whose  primary  responsibility  was  to  the  stockholders, 
while  a  minority  led  by  Vail  believed  that  most  of  .the 
profits  should  have  been  reinvested  in  the  Compay  to  footer 
expansion  and  the  improvement  of  equipment.  Fr om  the  very 
outset  of  his’  association  with  the  Bell  Company,  Vail  had 
spoken  of  a  "natural  monopoly"  and  a  telephone  company  which 
would  be  national  in  scope.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
directors  (mostly  Boston  bankers)  wore  more  concerned  with 
v.  older  d:vid  n.ds  —  which,  uc  this  time,  were  running 


at  a  handsome  I8>i  return  on  investment  —  apparently  be¬ 
lieving  they  had  built  the  bettor  mousetrap,  and  could  ans¬ 
wer  the  knocking  at  their  door  whenever  they  were  good  and 
ready.  Vail,  on  she  other  hand,  was  convinced  the  Company 
should  move  purposefully,  consolidating  gains,  improving 
the  quality  of  service,  and  maintaining  a  low  profile  to 
avoid  public  antipathy  towards  the  "natural  monopoly."  But 
the  deferences  were  irreconcilable,  and  Vail  resigned  from 
the  Company  in  1637.  He  was  replaced  by  John  E.  Hudson,  a 
lawyer  and  one-time  Greek  scholar  who,  according  to  the 
critical  Goulden  [1968,  p.  59],  "...thought  telephone  use 
was  a  privilege,  rather  than  a  service," 

By  the  time  he  first  left  the  Bell  Company,  Vail  had 
fashioned  the  basic  framework  for  the  Bell  System  as  it 
exists  today.  Goulden  [1968,  pp.  57-58]  relates  that  he 
accomplished  this  by  concurrently  pursuing  three  courses  of 
action: 

"1.  Bell  sought  out  small  local  promoters  who  were 
willing  to  organize  phone  companies  in  their  towns, 
enlist  subscribers,  and  sell  stock,  substituting 
'their  energy  and  their  ambition  and  their  prospects 
for  profit'  for  money  as  Vail  put  it.  The  bulk  of 
these  contracts  were  for  five  years;  in  audition  to 
selling  the  telephone  instruments,  Bell  got  a  share 
of  the  stock... In  a  handful  of  larger  toms  Bell 
gave  permanent  contracts  but  took  in  return  a  stock 
interest  of  30  to  50  percent.  Vail  himself  re¬ 
ceived  the  Kew  York  franchise  as  an  extra  inducement 
to  leave  the  Post  Office.  The  V.  .  'ork  Telephone 
Company  arrangement  was  typical  of  the  permanent 
contracts:  Bell  took  40  pc-rcer.t  of  all  stock  and 
a  310  annual  fee  for  telephones  in  return  for  the 
■ c  'elusive  right  to  use  and  rent  telephones  at  and 
vwoen  all  places  within  the  district  of  33  miles 
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of  the  City  of  New  York  (not  including  any  part  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut),  and  the  whole  of  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  ar.d  the  whole  of  Long  Island.' 

In  addition  to  stool'  ownership,  Bell  demanded  the 
right  to  representation  on  boards  and  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  these  licensee  companies,  restricted  them 
from  borrowing  money  without  Bell's  consent,  and 
directed  that  expansion  be  paid  for  by  capital  stock 
issues  —  not  from  profits.  Bell  also  required  the 
licensees  to  'make  such  reports,  giving  such  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  operations  of  their  exchanges  and 
the  prices  charged  as  the  licensor  [Bell]  nay 'from 
time  to  time  request.'  The  license  contracts  thus 
enabled  Bell  to  fulfill  its  two  basic  objectives' 
control  and  profits,  the  latter  from  both  phone 
rentals  and  the  general  business  of  the  licensed 
companies. 

2.  Bell  absolutely  forbade  its  licensee  companies  to 
interconnect  with  r.on-Bell  franchises  for  long-distance 
calls. .  .Commercial  long- .nnce  telephony  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1885,  first  bi  ....eon  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
became  increasingly  important  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
in  the  next  few  years  —  but  only  between  Bell  cities. 

3.  Bell  vigorously  pursued  patents  on  the  myriad  de¬ 
vices  necessary  for  telephone  service. . .Vail  set  up  a 
Bell  engineering  department  to  'examine  all  patents 
that  cane  out  with  a  view  +o  acquiring  them  because... 
we  recognised  that  if  we  did  not  control  these  devices, 
somebody  else  would,  and  we  would  be  more  or  less 
hampered  in  the  development  of  the  business.' 

For  the  first  sever,  years  of  Kufison'3  tenure,  the  Bell 

Company  moved  along  leisurely,  content  with  healthy  profits, 

but  zealously  projecting  ims  established  patent  rights. 

(From  the  time  of  the  settlement  with  Western  Union  until  1897, 

J'he  Company  successfully  defended  its  patents  in  600  separate 

patent  infringement  cross.)  In  1693,  however,  when  the  basic 

Bell  patent  expired,  independent  telephone  companies  began 

to  spring  up  everywhere  —  even  in  towns  where  Bell  was 

mly  established.  Blacksmiths  fashioned  crude  instruments 
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and  subscribers  to  "farmer  companies"  connected  to  barbed 
wire  fences  or  iron  wire  nailed  to  trees.  As  Danielian  [1939] 
and  Stehmon  [1967]  point  out,  however,  the  competition  posed 
by  the  independents  was  more  imagined  than  real.  Since  only 
the  Bell  System  had  the  ability  to  provide  long- distance 
service,  the  independents’  customers  were  restricted  to  their 
immediate  areas.  However,  the  threat  of  competition  — 
imagined  or  not  —  was  sufficient  to  get  Bell  moving.  While 
from  1885  to  1SS4  Bell  had  increased  phone3  by  an  average  of 
6.2  percent  annually,  the  growth  from  1895  to  1906  averaged 
21,5  percent  per  year. 

Until  1900  the  Beil  Company  had  maintained  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  but  by  the  turn  of  the  century  both  the 
restrictive  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  the  need  for  access  to 
the  New  York  money  markets  dictated  a  move  to  New  York.  This 
move  led  to  the  reorganization  which  gave  the  Bell  System  the 
structure  which  it  holds  today.  The  organization  was  rein¬ 
corporated  under  the  name  of  its  long  distance  division, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  with  AT&T  assuming  the 
status  of  parent  corporation. 

Soon  after  the  reorganization,  Hudson  died  unexpectedly 
and  was  replaced  by  Frederick  P.  Fish,  a  member  of  AT&T's 
board  of  directors.  Fish  took  over  in  a  period  of  wild  ex¬ 
pansion  and  rampant  inflation.  To  keep  abreast  of  the'  ex¬ 
pansion,  AT&T  borrowed  heavily.  When  the  boom  showed  signs 
of  niowng  in  1906,  the  New  York  bankers  started  to  become 


anxious  over  their  loans.  Fish  was  fatigued  and  anxious  to 
return  to  his  law  practice,  and  the  bankers  were  eager  to  3ee 
him  replaced  by  a  more  dynamic  chief  executive.  Vail  was 
approached  by  their  representatives  and  finally  agreed  to 
cone  back  into  the  Company.  The  date  hr  took  office,  April  30, 
1907.  is  referred  to  in  corporate  literature  as  the  start  of 
the  modern  era  of  the  Bell  System. 

Given  a  free  hand,  Vail  set  about  achieving  his  "natural 
monopoly."  Using  the  cities  in  which  Boll  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  fortified  hamlets,  the  Company  sallied  forth  and 
absorbed  adjacent  independent.-.  The  1907  financial  panic  had 
dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  many  independents,  and  they  were 
particularly  vulnerable  at  this  point  to  takeover  attempts. 

At  least  one  critic  of  the  Company  notes  that  of  particular 
interest  to  AT&T  at  this  time  were  independents  located  at 
strategic  points  in  proposed  coalitions  of  independents  aimed 
at  establishing  a  nationwide  network  of  telephone  companies. 
Certainly,  such  action  would  not  have  been  inconsistent  with 
Vail's  credo:  "One  policy,  one  system,  one  universal  service.” 

Coon  [  1 93 S3  reported  that  in  1907  Vail  declared  to  the 
stockholders: 

"The  strength  of  the  Bell  system  lies  in  its  universal¬ 
ity... It  affords  facilities  to  the  public  beyond  those 
possible  on  other  lines.  It  carries  with  it  also  the 
obligation  to  occupy  and  develop  the  whole  field... 

Two  exchange  systems  in  the  same  community,  each  serving 
the  same  members,  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  a  permanency, 
nor  can  the  service  in  either  be  furnished  at  any  mater- 
..-.i  .-.••c action  because  of  competition,  if  return  on 
i.  cr.t  and  proper  maintenance  be  taken  ii.to  account. 
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Implication  of  plant  in  a  waste  to  tho  investor.  Dupli¬ 
cation  of  char^oo  is  a  waste  to  the  user." 

3oon  after  talcing  charge ,  Vail  instituted  sweeping  in¬ 
terna]  reforms.  One  of  hia  first  actions  was  to  fire  12,000 
workers  from  Western  Electric  plants.  (Western  Electric  is 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter.)  Next  ho  roplacod  the 
Company's  chief  technical  executive.  Then  he  implemented 
a  system  of  rigorous  centralized  control  over  engineering,, 
equipment,  and  operating  procedures  —  a  system  which  essen¬ 
tially  is  in  effect  today.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system 
are  enumerated  by  Coon  [1939,  up.  ido-106]: 

"First,  interchange-ability  of  equipment  units  and  parts 
throughout  the  system,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  sup¬ 
plies  of  spare  and  repair  parts  to  a  minimum.  Second, 
interchangeability  of  personne* ,  resulting  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rapid  shifting  of  Bell  employees  and  train¬ 
ed  specialists  to  any  part  of  the  Bell  System.  Third, 
uniformity  of  national  telephone  service  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  standard  grade  of  telephone  transmission 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Fourth,  economy  in  manu¬ 
facturing  by  Western  Electric.  Fifth,  control  over 
changes  of  types  of  equipment  or  displacement  of  older 
equipment  by  improved  developments,  thereby  reducing 
the  loss  of  plant  investment  in  replacement  of  property." 

The  Associated  or  Operating  Companies  under  this  approach, 
therefore,  were  (are)  loft  with  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
and  adopt,  decisions  made  by  the  parent  corporation  concern¬ 
ing  equipment  or  method  of  operation. 

The  extent  of  Vail's  success  in  consolidating  his  gains 
and  extending  the  mantle  of  AT&T  can  be  seen  in  the  takeover 
of  Western  Onion.  From  the  insignificant  upstart  looking 
-  hie  mv/ity  Western  Union  to  sell  its  existence  for 
■  ii  hell  Conp.r.y  had  bloomed  .into  a  mighty  industrial 
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Giant  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  Western  Union's  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  and  swallowing  its  telegraphic  business 
whole.  Again  Vail  showed  his  organising  genius,' and  from 
the  start  in  1911,  began  infusing  new  lifo  into  the  tele¬ 
graphic  business.  An  example  of  this  can  be  observed  in 
his  joining  of  the  telegram  to  the  telephone;  introduction 
of  the  telegraphic  day  letter  and  night  letter  —  adaptations 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  both  the  telegraph  and  the  tele¬ 
phone.  An  additional  result  of  this  combining  of  forces  was 
that  he  was  able  to  close  down  small  telegraph  offices  and 
appreciably  reduce  operating  exp  rases. 

The  entry  of  AT&T  into  the  telegraph  business  through 
its  acquisition  of  Western  Union,  improvements  and  innova¬ 
tions  notwithstanding,  was  met  with  less  than  universal  ap¬ 
probation.  While  the  public  night  accept  the  theory  of 
"natural  monopoly"  ar.d  destructive  competition  for  two  tele¬ 
phone  companies  servicing  the  same  area,  many  could  not 
accept  the  case  justification  for  elimination  of  competition 
bet ween  the  telephone  and  telegraph.  The  issue  came  to  a 
head  when  on  January  3,  19*3,  Attorney  General  George  W. 
7/iCkershan  stated  that  he  believed  certain  acquisitions  of 
AT&T  were  in  violation  of  the  She man  anti-trust  act.  In 
this  controversy  Vail  exhibited  what  had  been  missing  in  his 
predecessors  —  an  appreciation  of  public  relations,  *  Instead 
of  fighting  the  Justice  Department,  he  decided  to  bow  to 
’  "  v.  u-  -.ru on.  The  result  was  the  so-called  "Kingsbury 
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Commitment,"  wherein  N.C.  Kingsbury,  a  vice  president,  agreed 
that  the  company  would  not  acquire  either  direct  or  indirect 
control  over  any  competing  company.  Kingsbury  also  committed 
AT&T  to  divest  itself  of  Western  Union,  and  to  connect  its 
system  with  those  of  independents  possessing  compatible  equip¬ 
ment.  However,  not  ruled  out  were  the  acquisitions  of  com¬ 
panies  which  were  not  competing  with  Bell  companies. 

The  successful  courting  of  the  American  public  was  one 
of  Vail's  proudest  achievements.  He  conducted  a  versatile 
but  subtle  campaign  which  hammered  away  at  one  central  theme: 
the  best  possible  service  at  &h:  a east  possible  cost  consis¬ 
tent  with  financial  security.  As  Coon  [1939,  p.  116]-  noted: 

"Public  sympathy  was  cultivated  and  public  criticism 
diminished  in  every  possible  manner.  The  Bell  System 
employee,  for  example,  i3  not  only  a  worker,  he  is  a 
public  relations  agent  as  well.  A  bank  account  of  a 
Bell  company  is  a  chance  to  influence  important  citi¬ 
zens;  lawyers  a re  hired  not  merely  to  get  the  beat 
available  legal  talent,  but  to  establish  valuable 
local  contacts  socially  and  politically.  Advertising 
gains  editorial  sympathy  and  support.  An  order  for 
supplies  cements  a  friendship.  The  sane  principle  is 
at  work  in  the  selection  of  directors,  the  placement 
of  insurance,  the  employment  of  local  representatives, 
and  in  the  social  activities  of  everybody  connected 
with  the  system  in  any  way  whatever." 

The  dramatic  nature  of  the  Company's  turnaround  under 

Vail  oar.  be  appreciated  by  a  quick  review  of  some  financial 

indicators.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Bell  System  rose 

from  $128,979, bOO  in  1907  to  0199,172,154  in  1912.  The 

net  earnings  of  AT&T  were  $32,062,945  in  1912;  compared  with 

■  - j.j  f  $16,269,338  in  1907.  Total  assets  of  the  Bell 

.  .  ...  .upended  to  $753,323,720  in  1910,  from  $452,716,100' 
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in  1905.  AT&T  assets  rose  from  $613,133,300  in  1907  to 
$924,260,813  in  1912;  the  bulk  of  this  increase  quite 
clearly  occurring  in  the  holdings  by  the  parent  corporation 
of  stock  in  the  Associated  Companies.,  In  the  first  decade1 
of  the  century,  these  holdings  jumped  from  $73,700,000  to 
$411,300,000. 

When  Vail  died  in  1920,  he  left  behind  a  strong  and  pros¬ 
perous  organization  which  in  cany  respects  is  unique  even 
today.  His  impact  on  the  Company  is  still  visible  some  50 
years  later,  for  the  structure  and  many  of  the  policies  which 
govern  the  Bell  System  today  e-irect  legacies  of  .  Theodore 
N.  Vail.  In  commenting  on  his  death,  the  New  York  Times 
referred  to  him  as  "the  Napoleon  of  communications"  (even 
though  he  was  six  feet  tv/o  inches  tall)  and  stated:  "...he 
was  the  only  man  of  his  sort  in  the  Coventry's  history  who^ 

•came  back'  without  ever  having  'gone  back.'"  The  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  of  today,  therefore,  is  in 
many  respects  a  measure  of  this  one  man  —  and  indeed  it  is  a 
most  significant  measure. 

2 .  'Western  Electric 

Any  review  of  the  origins  and  growth  of  AT&T  could  hardly 
be  complete  without  talcing  some  notice  of  the  very  significant 
part  played  by  Western  Ulectric.  The  company  today  ranks'  among 
the  nation's  500  largest  industrial  corporations,  is  the  eighth 
ji.  uerms  of  personnel  employed  (over  203,000  employees), 
.  '.'a'' in  largest  in  sales  ($4.9  billion). 
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The  cdmpany  started  ir.auapiciously  enough  in  November 

I 

1369,  in.  Cleveland,  when  three  men  formed  a  partnership'  to 
■manufacture  and  repair  telegraph  instruments,  and  fire  and 
burglar  alarms.  The  now  firm  was  called  "Gray  and  Burton" 
after  two  of  thh  partners,  but  in  1872,  was  reorganized  as 
the  Western  Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  Significantly, 
the  "Gray^‘  for  whom  the  company  was  originally  named  was 

J 

Elisha  Gray  -p  who  was  to  figure  later  in  We stem  Union's 
abortive  attempt  at  entering  the'  telephone  business. 

Prom  1877-1879,  Western  Electric  manufactured  telephones 
for  Western  Union.  During  th:  -  same  time  the  Bell  Company 
was,  purchasing  iis  ins  moments,  from  shops  located  in  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis.  The  situation  was 
not  to  thq  Bell  Company's  liking.  Quality  variod  consider¬ 
ably,  and  since  the  shops  were  not  dedicated  primarily  to 
Bell,  delays  in  shipment  were  a  frequent  occurrence.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  quality  of  the  Western  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  instruments  was  considered  far  superior  to  those  pro- 

i  •' 

vided  by  the  Bell  suppliers.  Determined  to  correct  this  situ¬ 
ation,  Vail  recognized  a  golden  opportunity  when  the  contro¬ 
versy  ■  with  Western  Union  was  settled.  .Therefore,  in  l88l  the 
Bell  Company  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company 
end  Reorganized  it  as  the  Western  Electric  Company.  Later 
that  year,  Western  Electric  purchased  the  licenses  of  the  four 
companies  that  had  been  manufacturing  instruments  for  the  Bell 

n,ar.y,  thereby  becoming  she  only  firm  licensed  to  manufacture 
/ 
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telephones  for  the  Bell  Company.  Over  the  following  years. 
Bell  extended  its  majority  control  to  1QO;5  ownership  of 
Western  Electric  stock. 

The  role  of  Western  Electric  in  the  Bell  System  was 
enlarged  in  1  SOI  to  include  that  of  supplier  as  well  as 
manufacturer.  During  the  early  years,  Western  Electric 
continued  to  manufacture  electrical  appliances  as  well  a3 
telephone  equipment,  but  in  1925  sold  its  other  interests  * 
and  dedicated  it'-alf  completely  to  its  Bell  System  role. 

Various  AT&T  documents  note  that  Western  Electric  pro¬ 
vides  three  basic  services  for  .„„il  System  comapnies:  Manu¬ 
facturing,  purchasing,  and  service.  In  its  role  as  manu¬ 
facturer  it  makes  over  50,000  different  items  of  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  each  year.  The  product  line  ranges  from  such 
standardized  items  as  telephones  and  switches  to  custom-made 
articles  such  as  switchboards  and  undersea  cables.  In  1969, 
Western  Electric  manufactured  over  nine  million  telephones. 

In  its  capacity  as  supplier  to  the  Bell  System,  Western 
Electric  purchases  more  than  12.1  billion  in  goods  end  ser¬ 
vices  each  year.  Purchases  range  from  such  mundane  items  as 
pencils  and  pads  to  telephone  poles  and  sophisticated  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  According  to  AT&T  statements.  Bell  System 
companies  are  under  no  obligation  to  purchase  from  Western 
fiectric;  they  can  deal  with  whatever  manufacturer  offers 
■  :-o  most  economical  products.  Critics  of  AT&T,  however,  scoff 
...  uci  er...  utilize  the  record  to  support  the rr  contentions 
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that  Western  Electric  exercises  monopolistic  control  over 
85/i  of  the  U.S.  telephone  equipment  market.  AThT's  counter¬ 
argument  i3  that  prices,  availability,  and  the  quality  of 
products  normally  make  it  more  advantageous  for  Bell  com¬ 
panies  to  dual  with  Western  Electric. 

Services  provided  by  Western  Electric,  as  noted  by 
AT&T,  are: 

a.  Maintaining  large  stocks  of  equipment  for  quick 
shipment ; 

b.  Repairing  and  restoring  worn  or  damaged  telephone 
equipment ; 

c.  Maintaining  largo  stocks  of  emergency  supplies  so 
that  they  will  be  available  for  restoring  service 
in  the  event  of  storms,  floods,  fires  or  other 
emergencies;  and 

d.  Installing  central  office  switching  equipment. 

In  light  of  heightened  criticism  over  service  deficiencies 
in  urban  areas  such  as  Row  York,  this  latter  service  is  as¬ 
suming  considerable  significance.  As  of  1S70,  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  maintained  a  mobile  force  of  over  24,000  skilled  tech- 
niciar.s  who  travel  all  over  the  country  installing  central 
office  equipment,  as  well  as  large  switchboards  leased  to 
business  and  government,  radio  relay  stations,  and  terminal 
equipment  ibr  undersea  telephone  cables. 

Western  Electric  has. five  subsidiaries: 

a.  The  Telodyne  Corporation  -  a  company  which  manufac¬ 
tures  iv.c.  sells  printing  telegraph  equipment. 
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b.  Manufacturers  Junction  Railway  Company  -  provides 
railway  services,  primarily  for  the  Hawthorne  Works  of 
Viostei-n  Electric. 

c.  Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  (London)  -  serves 
primarily  as  a  patent  organization  in  foreign  countries. 

d.  Nassau  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  Inc  -  reclaims 
and  sells  non-ferrous  metals. 

e.  Sandia  -  a  no-fee,  non-profit  organization  established 
in  1949  to  operate  laboratories  for  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and  Livermore, 
California. 

The  ties  between  ‘Western  Electric  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Bell  System  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  attacks 
and  investigations.  One  hi^aly  critical  commentator  (Goulaen 
[1S)6B,  p.  144])  introduces  the  subject  by  drawing  a  tenuous 
analogy  between  the  telephone  and  automotive  industries: 

"'Western  Electric  has  exclusive  sales  rights  to  85 
percent  of  the  mJiir.i-hillion- dollar  telphone  market, 
the  portion  that  is  controlled  by  Bell.  An  analogy? 

By  population,  assign  General  Motors  every  auto  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  dealership,  repair  shop,  and  service 
station  in  the  United  States  except  for  New  England. 
Everyone  else  in  the  auto  industry  could  "compete' 
there  —  Ford,  Chrysler,  American  Motors,  the  foreign 
car  importers,  the  dozens  of  oil  companies." 

Public  attention  was  actually  first  focused  on  Western 

Electric  in  the  Thirties  when  the  newly-formed  Federal 

Communities  Commission  conducted  a  lengthy  investigation 

of  iVT&T.  On  April  1,  1938,  a  "Proposed  Report"  written  by 

•hi  on .niscr.oner  in  charge  of  the  investigation,  Paul  A. 


Walker,  was  made  public  and  submitted  to  Congress  The 
final  report  was  issued  on  June  14,  1939,  and  although  less 
hostile  in  tenor,  substantively  agreed  with  Walker's  pre¬ 
liminary  report.  With  regard  to  Western  Electric,  Walker 
recommended  that  since  the  Company  is  such  an  integral  part 
of  the  Bell  System,  it  should  be  considered  a  public  utility 
and  regulated  as  such.  He  based  this  recommendation  on  the 
fact  that  Western  Electric  supplied  nearly  all  the  telephone 
equipment  used  by  the  Associated  Companies  (at  prices  he  be¬ 
lieved  were  too  high) ,  arid  the  prices  charged  by  Western  were 
then  figured  as  part  of  the  rate  base.  Aside  from  a  drop  of 
over  31  points  in  the  price  of  AT&T  common  stock  and  some 
heated  rhetoric  on  both  sides,  nothing  of  a  concrete  nature 
resulted  from  the  investigation.  Sensitized  to  potential 
criticism  for  activities  in  non-communications  fields,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Bell  System  —  Western  Electric  specifically  — 
adopted  a  policy  of  restricting  itself  to  communications. 

In  1949,  the  Justice  Department  filed  an  antitrust  suit 
against  AT&T  and  Western  Electric.  Its  aim  was  to  separate 
the  Bell  System's  manufacturing  from  its  operations  and  re¬ 
search  functions.  The  action  ended  in  a  consent  decree  in 
1956,  limiting  the  Bell  System  to  common  carrier  communica¬ 
tions  and  government  projects,  but  preserving  the  longstand¬ 
ing  relationship  between  manufacturing,  research,  and  opera¬ 
te  Although  it  might  not  appear  so  at  first  glance,  most 

.  -i  *  t «. ii (u r vj  enerally  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
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consent  decree  represented  a  major  victory  for  AT&T-  —  it 
had  the  effect  of  legitimizing  the  role  of  Western  Electric 
and  precluding  further  antitrust  action  for  years  to  come. 

3 .  Sell  Telephone  Laboratories 

The  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  was  incorporated  in 
1925  to  p erf ora  the  research  function  of  the  Bell  System. 

Prior  to  this,  research  was  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Development  and  Research  of  AT&T  and  Western  Electric's  En¬ 
gineering  Department.  Research  and  Development,  therefore, 
was  consolidated  under  one  roof,  with  AT&T  and  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  each  owning  50;!  of  Doll  Telephone  Laboratories  (BTL). 

BTL  currently  operates  at  IS  locations  in  10  states, 

.-and  employs  16,400  people.  Highly  esteemed  in  scientific 
circles, ,311  has  obtained  over  14,000  patents,  and  had  two 
Kobel  prizes  awarded  to  its  researchers  — •  Davisson  in  1937 
for  the  codiscovery  of  electron  diffraction  and  the  wave 
properties  of  electrons,  and  Shockley,  Bardeen  and  Brattain 
in  1956  for  their  investigations  into  semiconductors  and  for 
the  discovery  of  the  transistor  effect.  Other  significant 
contributions  from  BTL  include:  the  principle  of  negative 
feedback,  radio  astronomy,  microwave  radio  systems,  the  solar 
Battery,  the  laser,  and  early  contributions  to  information 
theory. 

lies  anti  ally,  BTL  has  but  two  clients:  its  two  stockholders. 
.  ox  .'til.  it  performs  basic  research  in  fields  such  'as  acoustics, 

„■  sr. s  t  vj ,  physics,  and  mathematics.  It  also  conducts 
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specialised  research  for  the  parent  corporation  in  such 
fields  as  electronics,  radio,  television,  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  materials,  and  in  the  design  of ] such 
equipment  a3  telephone  transmitters  and  receivers,  inte¬ 
grated  circuits,  and  communication  satellites, 

Work  for  Western  Electric  can  be  separated  into  two 
different  categories:  systems  engineering  and  specific 
design  and  development. 

STL's  financing  is  described  in  corporate  literature 
as  being  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  ..o/i’  pays  BTL  for  the 
basic  research,  and  Western  Electric  reimburses  the  Labor¬ 
atories  for  the  specific  design  and  development  work  per¬ 
formed  for  it.  The  money  paid  by  Western  Electric  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  that  company's  manufacturing  overhead 
costs,  while  A T&T  pays  its  share  from  income  received  from 
the  Associated  Companies. 

4.  Long  Lines  ’ 

The  original  AT&T,  Long  Lines  is  the  interstate  and 
overseas  operating  unit  of  the  parent  corporation.  Offic¬ 
ially  a  department  of  AT&T,  Long  Lines  employs  33,600  per¬ 
sonnel  in  43  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Its 
primary  responsibilities  include  the  building,  operating 
and  maintenance  of  the  interstate  network  of  circuits'  and 
other  facilities  within  the  U.S.  which  make  nation  and 

communications  possible.  Long  Lines  interconnects 
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tho  Bell  System  with  some  2400  independent  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  either  directly  or  through  the  Associated  Companies. 

Briefly,  long  distance  telephone  calls  are  handled  in 
the  following  manner.  '  A  call  originates  from  a  local  ex¬ 
change,  which  is  routed  to  the  nearest  of  the  2100  cities 
which  function  as  toll  centers.  Prom  the  toll  center,  the 
call  might  be  further  routed  to  one  of  210  special  toll 
centers  (switching  points)  which  perform  the  function  of  ■ 
connecting  toll  centers.  Proa  the  final  toll  center  In 
the  loop,  connection  would  then  be  a  ,de  with  the.  local  ex¬ 
change  which  is  the  destination  of  the  call. 

In  addition  to  domestic  long  distance  service.  Long 
lines  also  provides  overseas  ser/ice  by  means  of  ocean  tele¬ 
phone  cables,  satellite,  radiotelephone,  and  over-the-horizon 
radio.  It  also  provides  radiotelephone  service  to :ships  on 
the  high  seas,  aircraft  in  flight,  and  trains.  Significantly, 
long  Lines  is  involved  in  that  part  of  the  business  for  which 
explosive  growth  has  been  forecasted  over  the  next  10  years: 
data  transmission  ar.c  private  line  services.  (For  further 
discussion  see  Business  '.cch,  "I'he  devolution  in  the  Phone 
Business,"  November  6,  1571.) 

Long  Lines  provides  facilities  for  the  Teletypwriter 
Exchange  Service  (TV/X) ,  private  line  services  such  as  tele¬ 
phone,  teletypewriter,  data  transmission,  television  and 
r ■  j o,  -s  well  as  for  management  of  the  previously  mentioned 
_  ri :u: .'"r.ce  network. 
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Long- Lines  is  directod  "by  a  Vice  President  of  AT&T,  and 
has  its  headquarters  and  staff  located  in  New  York  City. 
Administratively,  it  is  divided  geographically  into  six 
regions,  each  of  which  is  responsible  for  Long  Lines  oper¬ 
ations  in  its  area.  Although  a  department  of  AT&T,  its 
financial  accounts  are  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  parent 
corporation.  Capital  is  obtained  from  AT&T,  and  profits  gen¬ 
erated  through  its  operations  immediately  belong  to  AT&T. 

This  arrangement  is  distinctly  different  from  those  govern¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  Associated  Companies,  which  pass  on 
profits  only  when  dividends  are  paid  on  3tock, 

5 .  Associated  Companies 

The  Associated  Companies  build,  own,  and  operate  com¬ 
munications  networks  in  their  geographical  operating  ureas. 
Figure  20  lists  the  various  Associated  Companies,  and  shows 
the  percentage  of  capital  stock  in  each  company  owned  by 
AT&T.  As  can  be  seen,  AT&T  owns  u  minority  interest  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  and  two  U.S.  companies,  a 
majority  interest  in  five  other  companies,  and  \QOj*  of  the 
stock  of  all  other  companies  on  the  list. 

Although  AT&T  could  legal.;/  appoint  its  own  representa¬ 
tives  to  tne  boards  of  directors  of  the  companies  in  which 
it  holds  a  majority  interest  of  capital  stock,  it  has  chosen 
not  to  —  another  Vail  legacy.  The  board  of  directors  of 
each  company  is  composed  of:  1)  prominent  businessmen, 
i.-./ycru,  academicians,  bankers,  etc.,  who  live  and  have 
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FIGURE  20 

AT&T  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


Capital  Stocks 
Owned  by  AT&T 


PRINCIPAL  TELEPHONE  SUBSIDIARIES 


N tW  Engl an d  Id.  gg  Tel  Co*  6 9 •  5 

Now  York  Tel.  Co .  100.0 

New  Jersey  Bell  Tel.  Co . . .  100.0 

Bell  Tel.  Co.  of  Pennsylvania . . .  100.0 

Diamond  State  Tel.  Co . . . .  100.0 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co .  100.0 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co.  of  Virginia....  100.0 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co.  of  Maryland..,.  100.0 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tel.  Co.  of  West  Va.  ...  100.0 

Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co .  100.0 

South  Central  Bell  Tel.  Co . . .  100.0 

Ohio  Bell  Tel.  Co . . .  100.0 

Michigan  Bell  Tel.  Co . . . . . .  100.0 

Indiana  Boll  Tel.  Co.,  Inc . . .  100.0 

Wisconsin  Tel.  Co . . .  100.0 

Illinois  Bell  Tel.  Co.  . .  99.3 

Northwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co . . .  100.0 

Southwestern  Bell  Tel.  Co.  .  100.0 

Mountain  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Go . . .  86.8 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Tel.  Co .  89.2 

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co .  89.7 

Bell  Tul.  Co.  of  Nevada . . . . .  (a) 


OTHER  COMPANIES 

Southern  New  England  Tel.  Co.  . . 

Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Boll  Tel.  Co. 
Bell  Tel.  Co.  of  Canada . . . 


17.7 

26.6 

2.1 


(a)  Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 


(Sources;  AT&T  [1968,  p.  5-3]  and  N.Y.  Tel.  Co.  [1970,  p.  14] 
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interests  in  the  area  serviced  by  the  company;  2)  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  few  key  officers  in  the  company;  and  3)  an  officer 
of  AT&T. 

The  autonomy  of  the  Associated  Companies  is  something 
which  is  mentioned  frequently  in  corporate  literature,  and 
almost  as  frequently  by  critics  of  AT&T.  In  discussing  this 
subject,  for  example,  one  corporate  document  [AT&T,  1968,  p. 
12-3]  offers  a  1911  quote  from  Vail: 

"...each  Associated  Company. . .will  become  an  autono¬ 
mous  whole,  and  within  the  limits  of  general  policy 
and  authority,  absolute  on  matters  pertaining  to  or 
which  affect  only  that  territory." 

The  highly  critical  Goulden  [1968],  on  the  other  hand, 
views  Associated  Company  autonomy  as  a  myth  actively  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  parent,  corporation  for  regulation  purposes  and 
in  a  recent  magazine  article  (L’arth  [Sept.,  1971  j)  points  to 
the  81.60  per  share  paid  by  hew  York  Telephone  to  AT&T  as 
proof  of  his  allegation,  iiis  point  was  that  the  SI. 60  divi¬ 
dend  was  $.23  per  share  more  than  the  Company  earned  in  1970, 
and  in  light  of  the  huge  capital  requirements  of  Kew  York 
Telephone  for  new  plant  investment,  payment  of  a  dividend 
in  excess  of  earnings  const: tux cl  the  worst  form  of  skul¬ 
duggery  on  the  part  of  AT&T.  Also,  he  maintains  that  it 
clearly  shows  that  the  parent  corporation  names  the  tune. 

While  there  may  be  validity  to  Goulden's  claim,  his  example 
of  the  1970  dividend  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive 
prvrf.  Instances  of  companies  paying  dividends  in  excess 

c rrnings  for  purposes  of  maintaining  shareholder  confidence 
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and,  indirectly,  for  enhancing  the  toras  of  future  equity- 
based  capital  issues  are  so  commonplace,  they  are  hardly 
worthy  of  mention.  What  may  be  evident  here,  however,  is 
an  illustration  of  how  a  macro  view  (what's  good  for  AT&T 
is  good  for  the  Associated  Companies)  might  differ  from  a 
micro  view  (what  would  be  be3t  for  the  Associated  Company 
if  it  were  completely  independent,  and  not  a  part  of  the 
Boll  System).  Since  AT&T  advances  necessary  capital  to  Now 
York  Telephone,  it  would  seem  quite  conceivable  that  the 
New  York  Telephone  Board  of  Directors  could  independently 
decide  upon  a  course  of  action  espousing  a  macro  viewpoint, 
The  question  of  whether  such  a  viewpoint  benefits  or  pena¬ 
lizes  New  York  Telephone  subscribers  is  another  issue  — • 
one  which  could  be  argued  pro  and  eon  at  great  length. 

The  legal  mechanism  by  which  Associated  Companies  are 
bound  to  -he  parent  corporation  is  the  License  Contract. 
Under  terms  of  the  contract  the  operating  companies  agree 
to  pay  one  percent  of  their  local  and  toll  service  revenues 
to  AT&T.  In  return,  AT&T  agrees  to; 

a.  Maintain  arrangements  whereby  telephones  and  re¬ 
lated  equipment  may  be  manufactured  under  patents 
owned  or  controlled  by  AT&T,  and  may  be  purchased  . 
by  the  Licensee  at  reasonable  prices; 

b.  Prosecute  research  in  telephony  continuously,  and 
make  available  to  the  Licensee  the  benefits  de¬ 
rive  ed  therefrom; 
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A  *  c.  Furnish,  advice  and  assistance  with  respect  to  virtu¬ 

ally  all  phases  of  the  Licensee's  "business, 

[New  York  telephone  Co,,  1970,  p.  15] 

As  mentioned  previously,  in  addition  to  the  license  fee 
AT&T  derives  income  from  dividends  paid  to  the  stock  it  holds 
in  the  Associated  Companies.  In  fact,  it  is  from  the  latter 
that  the  bulk  of  its  revenues  are  generated.  A  final  source 
of  income  for  AT&T  comes  from  interest  payments  made  by  tho 
Associated  Companies  for  the  U3e  of  monies  forwarded  by  the 
parent  corporation  for  construction  programs. 

In  summary,  although  each  of  i;he  Associated  Companies 
may  be  considered  a  separate  business  in  its  own  right, 
strong  ties  exist  between  it  and  AT&T  —  particularly  those 
which  are  majority  or  wholly  owned  by  AT&T.  Not  unexpectedly, 
situations  arise  where  one  can  legitimately  question  the  de¬ 
gree  of  independence  possessed  by  Associated  Company  officers. 

Fortune  magazine  [February,  1965]  once  described  the 
Bell  System  as  a  sort  of  Federalism.  This  is,  perhaps,  a 
useful  analogy.  As  governors  and  state  legislatures  possess 
independence  in  many  areas,  on  certain  key  issues  they  must 
yield  to  the  Federal  Government;  subordinating  their  individ¬ 
ual  desires  and,  to  an  extent,  their  well-being  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  entire  nation. 

Such  an  analogy,  however,  undoubtedly  causes  distortions 
—  for  after  all  is  said  and  done,  AT&T  is  not  a  government 
V  -t  a  commercial  enterprise  in  business  to  provide  a  service 
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at  a  profit.  To  ascribe  other  motivations  or  purposes  would 
be  patently  unfair  —  both  to  the  reader  and  to  AT&T. 

I 

6,  Issues  of  Current  Concern  to  AT&T 

Not  surprisingly,  the  issues  of  current  concern  to  AT&T 
are  markedly  similar  to  those  of  the  nation  —  financial, 
sociological,  and  issues  dealing  with  constantly  increasing 
competition.  The  first  two  areas  received  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  in  AT&T's  1970  Annual  Report,  which  noted: 

a.  Earnings  per  share  dropped  to  S3. 99  from  $4.00  in 
1969.  This  drop  occurr-.  u  in  spite  of  an  increase 
in  revenues  to  $17.0  billions  ( 8 . ly®  increase)  from 
$15.7  billions  (11.2#  increase)  in  1969.  The  report 
cited  construction  expenditures  in  excess  of  $7.0 

I 

billions  as  xhe  primary  cause  for  the  drain  on 

%  .  i 

profits, 

b.  The  corporation's  race  of  return  on  invested  capi¬ 
tal  dropped  to  7.62#  from  7.73#  in  1969. 

c.  The  average  cost  of  debt  for  the  Bell  System  in 
1970  was  8.7#.  In  1970  depreciation  and  retained 
earnings  contributed  less  than  half  the  capital 
needed  to  support  construction  programs.  At  the 
end  of  1970  debt  represented  44.9#  of  total  Bell 
System  capital  (vs  36.4#  in'  I960),  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  by  the  end  of  the  current  year  this 
.figure  will  have  risen  beyond  48.0#. 
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I 

d.  Service  in  large  cities  nad  fallen  to  unacceptable 

i 

level's  because  of  insufficient  capacity,  aging 
equipment,  and  inexperienced  work  forces  (over  30^ 
of  the^  work  forces  in  la,rge  cities  have  less  than 
•two  years'  service  with  the  Bell  System).  Large 
i  cities  account  for  one  quarter  of  corporate  reven-  . 

ucs  and  physical  plant,  yet  employ  one  third  of  its 
million-plus  employees.  Some  of  the  specific  big 
city  problems  cited  in  the  report  were: 
i  *  A  high  proportion  of  the  young  people  were 

1  ill-equipped  by  their  education  and  background 

i  to  meet  the  required  performance  standards. 

*  High  employee  turnover  rates  (the  average 

i  tenure  of  an  operator  in  New  York  City  is  less 

i  than  seven  months). 

*  Minority  employees  are  centered  in  the  cities 
i  and,  as  a  group,  have  a  more  difficult  time 

i 

adjusting,  AT&T  employs  over  135,000  minority 

i 

group  members  ' —  one  out  of  every  four  employees 
i  a.'  r-.-d  over  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  minor- 

l 

it”  group.,  member. 

*  Unions  represent  over  700,000  Bell  System  em- 
,  ployees,  and , the  mo3t  militant  union  locals 

are  centered  in  big  cities. 

Equally  important,  if  not  more  significant  from  a  long 
>  point  of  view,  to  the.  above  concerns  are  those  dealing 
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with  increased  competition,  There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
the  pa3t  few  years  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  comuni  cat  ions  field  — .  compe¬ 
tition.  What  has  brought  this  about  have  been  FCC  decisions 
on  five  critical  issues. 

Summarized  in  Business  Week  [Nov.  6,  1971,  pp.  66-67], 
the  decisions  have:: 

a.  Opened  competition  for  communications  devices  — 
such  as  telephone  sets,  switchboards,  and  data 
communications  terminals  —  that  interconnect  to 
the  telephone  network  (the  Cart erf one  decision). 

In  the  last  16  months,  a  new  "interconnect"  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  inn tailing  customer-owned  tele-  ! 
phone  systems,  mot: a  .y  for  business,  at  the  rate 

of  $80-mi.j  lion  to  0100-million  worth  per  year. 

b.  Cleared  the  way  for  competing  carriers  in  the  pri- 
vat e-line  services  field,  The  first  link,  that  of 
Microwave  Communications,  Inc.,  is  already  operating 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Another,  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  won  FCC  approval  last  month. 

c.  Suggested  to  Congress  a  master  policy  that  would 
allow  cable  television  to  enter  the  "top  100"  broad¬ 
casting  markets  with  multiple -channel  systems  that 
must  include  two-way  capability.  The  new  policy 
would  set  guidelines  for  a  whole  new  medium  for 
distributing  ir.f c;-mation  and  entertainment  to  homes, 
including  pay  TV  and  direct  marketing  and  polling 
services . 

d.  Proposed  that  several  satellite  systems  for  domestic 
long-haul  communications  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
one  another  and  with  terrestial  systems.  Nearly  a 
dozen  existing  carriers  end  newcomers  have  submitted 
applications. 

e.  Opened  the  way  for  a  greater  variety  of  data  and  com¬ 
puter  services  by  relaxing  some  archaic  regulations. 
It  has  eliminated  old  bans  on  switching  messages  in 
computers  ar.i  attaching  devices  that  make  it  possible 
to  carry  several  signals  on  a  single  communications 
channel. 


Moat  industry  observers  arc  in  agreement  that  a  new  com¬ 
munications  industry  is  emerging.  This  view  is  supportod  by 
the  do sen-plus  companies  which  have  entered  the  lucrative 
communications  equipment  field.  The  prospect  of  a  phone 
subscriber  dropping-in  on  his  neighborhood  Sears  Roebuck 
or  Montgomery  Ward  store  to  purchase  a  new  telephone  appears 
to  be  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of  current  events.  To  an  ex¬ 
tent,  such  a  practice  ha3  already  taken  hold  in  the  business 
sector  of  the  telephone  industry.  An. AT&T  vice-president  of 
market  planning  estimated  that  somewhere  between  500-600 
Private  Automatic  Branch  2xohan. u  (PABX's)  were  installed 
last  year  by  non-Bell  System  newcomers  to  the  interconnect 
industry.  As  an  absolute  figure  (less  than  $100  millions) 
this  total  is  dwarfed  by  AT&T's  $  12-billion  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment,  valued  at  cost,  installed  on  customer  premises.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  most  likely  eventuality  that  this  portends  a 
future  trend,  it  does  spell  trouble  for  the  Bell  System. 

Aside  from  an  obvious  loss  in  revenues  to  new  competitors, 
AT&T  faces  a  possible  erosion  of  its  rate  base  —  the  value 
of  installed  plant  and  phone  equipment  —  which  determines 
the  profits  which  the  System  is  permitted  to  earn. 

Although  U.S.  corporate  giants  such  as  I3ivi,  Xerox,  and 
General  Electric  have  thus  far  exhibited  caution  in  joining 
the  rush  to  compote  with  AT&T,  estimates  of  an  annual  rate 
of  investment  in  communications  equipment  exceeding  $40-bil~ 
by  Ib-tO  —  equal  the  total  value  of  equipment  presently 


in  place  —  hold  such  allure,  that  their  entry  might  not  be 
far  off.  At  present,  foreign  suppliers  such  as  Hitachi, 
Nippon  Electric,  and  Oki  Electric  of  Japan  and  Siemens  & 
Kalske  and  Telenorm  of  Germany  appear  to  have  an  edge  over 
other  newcomers  to  the  U.S.  communications  equipment  market. 

In  the  competition  for  both  tei'restial  and  satellite 
transmission  systems,  the  prognosis  for  the  next  decade  con¬ 
tains  potential  pitfalls. every  bit  as  dramatic  as  those  in 
the  equipment  field.  MCI 's  historical  victory  opened-up  the 
private-line  communications  market,  and  resulted  in  45  appli¬ 
cations  for  microwave  relay  rouvos  being  submitted  to  the 
FCC  since  1969.  In  addition  to  these  applications  for 
"terrestrial"  routes,  the  ?CC  also  has  pending  before  it  some 
11  applications  for  satellite  systems. 

All  of  these  considerations  seem  to  bode  trouble  for 
the  venerable  Bell  System.  Subjected  in  recent  years  to  un¬ 
precedented  criticism  on  the  part  of  regulatory  agencies  and 
consumer  groups,  the  Bell  System  has  been  portrayed  in  the 
media  as  being  everything  from  a  fumbling,  bureaucratic  group 
of  incompetents  to  a  devilishly  insidious  conspiracy  intent 
on  bilking  dimes  from  the  poor  and  needy. 

Shaken  from  apparent  somiioler.ee  by  the  virulence  of  the 
criticism  it  has  received  in  recent  years  (not  to  mention  the 
foromentioned  FCC  decisions) ,  AT&T  has  initiated  a  massive 
campaign  to  correct  existing  deficiencies.  At  the  core  of 
its  current  problems  appears  to  be  horribly  inaccurate 
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planning  which  ha  'esultcd  in  in.  equate  plant  capacity. 

In  retrospect,  it  jens  inconcciv-  . '..e  that  a  sophisticated 
organisation  sue!  s  AT&T  should  miss  the  mark  by  the  margin 
that  it  did.  Cc  Lr.l:\.  the  information  that  it  had  was 
reasonably  aco  Y.iih  the  wealth  of ' experience  pos¬ 

sessed  by  iuj  -.onagers,  one  would  expect  that  such  a  result 
would  be  practically  impossible. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  AT&T's  current  dilemma?  In 
truth,  there  probably  are  no  simple  answers  to  the  question. 
Por  a  brief  number  of  years  starting  around  1958  the  company 
seemed  enamored  of  the  idea  that  it  might  be  a  growth  or  a 
''performance"  stock.  With  this  flirtation  appeared  to  come 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  "numbers"  game  —  how  does  this 
decision  or  that  decision  affect  this  year's  profit  and  loss 
statement?  Indeed,  a  review  of  corporate  literature  and  the 
public  pronouncements  of  company  officials  in  those  days 
seems  to  lend  some  credence  to  the  thesis  that  the  company 
suffered  from  a  case  of  myopia  —  emphasis  on  near  term 
financial  results  to  the  detriment  of  the  long  term  well- 
being  of  the  company.  (This  is  a  view  shared  by  a  number 
of  "old  time"  telephone  men  with  whom  the  author  has  talked.) 

While  there  may  be  some  validity  to  this  view,  to  attempt 
to  use  it  to  explain  away  all  of  the  company's  present  dif¬ 
ficulties  would  be  simplistic.  The  answer  undoubtedly  is 
an  amalgam  of  many  elements  —  demands  of  the  environment, 

.w.rc  hostile  work  force,  aging  equipment,  increasingly 
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belligerent  regulatory  agencies,  right  on  down  to  possible 
subtle  changes  in  the  personal  value  systems  of  managers 
and  the  operative  goals  of  the  organ: zation.  Perhaps  a. de¬ 
gree  of  complacency  had  set  in  and  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  had  become  all  important. 

Whatever  the  causes,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  more  than 
an  infusion  of  funds  for  capital  expansion  is  needed.  If,  as 
many  critics  contend,  the  Bell  System  has  grown  fat  and  lazy 
during  the  past  competition-free  50  years,  and  has  opted  for 
"safe"  bureaucratic  processes,  the  company  is  indeed  in  for 
stormy  sailing.  If,  as  Frederick  K'-t-pel  is  reputed  to  have 
said,  it  takes  two  years  for  the  giant  dragon  to  realize  that 
xts  tail  has  been  cut  off,  the  commanding  presence  of  AT&T 
in  the  American  communications  field  might  well  bn  signifi¬ 
cantly  diminished  before  the  decade  is  out. 

After  studying  the  Bell  System,  and  in  particular  New 
York  Telephone,  for  two  better  part  of  a  year,  the  researcher 
is  disinclined  to  join  the  ranks  of  th«  prophets  of  gloom. 

The  Bell  System  retains  intact  a  solid  foundation.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  technological  capability  second  to  none,  a  plant 
investment  valued  at  S5?  billions,  and  an  invaluable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  communications  industry.  As  evidenced  by  the 
initial  reluctance  of  U.5.  corporate  giants  to  enter  the 
nascent  interconnect  industry,  AT&T  will  prove  a  formidable 
adversary. 
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The  outcome,  however,  is  r?ar  from  certain.  It  appears 
likely  that  the  Bell  System's  fortunes  might  well  be  deter¬ 
mined  by-  the  manner  in  which  Bell  System  management  and 
craft  personnel  react  to  the  charges  which  are  in  the  wind. 

If  the  changes  are  viewed  as  challenges,  if  valid  criticisms 
are  accepted  in  a  positive  spirit  and  spur  Bell  System  employ¬ 
ees  to  greater  levels  of  achievement,  staid  old  AT&T  will  be 
a  force  with  which  to  be  reckoned. 

Currently  employing  over  one  million  personnel,  the 
movement  within  the  Bell  System  aimed  at  accomplishing  this 
end  appears  to  be  "the  work  'ae_f."  (See  Ford  [1969].)  In¬ 
fluenced  in  large  part  by  Frederick  Keraberg,  the  researcher 
was  unable  to  detect  any  significant  impact  of  the  movement 
on  the  lower  levels  of  the  management  hierarchy. 

While  such  a  movement  has  -undeniable  appeal,  and  in  the 
long  run  should  provide  significant  dividends,  a  return  to 
more  basic  considerations  appears  to  be  the  first  order  of 
priority.  One  such  consideration  might  center  about  the 
"low"  or  "benign"  profile  which  the  3 ell  System  has  maintained 
over  the  years.-  -The  nickname  "ha  Bell"  probably  conveys  this 
thought  as  well  as  anything.  While  such  a  tactic  might  have 
been  advisable  in  the  past,  at  hardly  seems  an  asset  for  the 
decade  ahead.  In  light  of  the  recent  FCC  decisions  and  the 
winds  which  are  currently  buffeting  the  System  about,'  the  time 
is  probably  right  to  take  decisions  which  m  the  past  would 


ir.com'' a  tiblo  wi  th 


"ha  Bell"  image.  If  good 
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sorvi.cc  is  to.be  stressed,  the  reason  for  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  —  i.e.,  to  strengthen  the  company's  competitive 
position  or  to  get  the  FCC  or  state  regulatory  agency  to  pass 
a  needed  rate  increase,  rather  than  some  ill-defined  altruis¬ 
tic  notion  such  as  public  trust. 

The  Bell  System  undoubtedly  suffers  from  an  ailment 
common  to  most  large  organizations  --organizational  arterio¬ 
sclerosis.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  next  decade  it  will 
have  to  maintain  a  vitality  which  permits  it  to  anticipate 
and  help  shape  change.  It  cannot  be  content  to  merely  react 
to  it.  Innovation  will  hav-  be  encouraged  and  traditional 
shibboleths  viewed  with  suspicion.  The  Bell  System  has  many 
advantages  going  for  it  as  it  enters  this  period  of  what 
promises  to  be  fierce  competition.  It  can  prevail  only  if 
its  personnel  are  up  to  the  challenge,  and  this  will  probably 
necessitate  changes  in  attitudes,  in  the  ordering  of  the 
operative  goals. 

7.  New  York  Telephone 

New  York  Telephone  is  ~he  largest  of  the  Bell  System 
Associated  Companies,  employing  some  103,000  individuals  and 
servicing  about  1 1 .5-millicr.  telephones.  In  1S70  salaries, 
wages  and  rel.ated  costs  exceeded  $  1.1-billion  and  construction 
expenditures  approached  Si-billion,  At  the  end  of  1970,  total 
plant  investment  stood  at  approximately  $6.5~billior.s.  Approx- 
rnt.-ly  60. i -million  telephone  calls  originated  within  New  York 
one's  -r re  a  on  each  business  day  in  1970.  Operating 
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revenues  exceeded  $2~billions  and  net  income  was  over 
$l68~millions. 

As  can  be  appreciated  from  the  above  figures,  New  York 
Telephone  is  a  big  business.  With  its  bigness  comes  all  of 
the  problems  one  normally  associates  with  largo  organiza¬ 
tions.  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  Company,  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  its  problems,  we  will  first  examine  its  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  current  issues  of  concern,  and  its  goals. 

a.  Organization. 

New  York  Telephone  is  divided  into  five  Territories: 
1)  Manhattan;  2)  Mid-State  (ir eludes  Bronx,  Westchester,  and 
Mid-Kudson  region) ;  3)  Brooklyn-Queens;  4)  Nassau-Suffolk; 
and  5)  Upstate.  (See  Figure  21.) 

With,  the  exception  of  Manhattan,  the  Territories  are 
divided  into  Areas,  which  in  turn  are  further  subdivided  into 
departments,  divisions,  and  districts.  (Figure  22  presents 
a  vertical  view  of  the  organization.) 

Departments  can  be  separated  into  two  broad  classifica¬ 
tions:  Operating  Departments  and  General  Departments,  All 
Operating  Departments  are  represented  in  each  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  These  are  the  "field  units"  which  provide  direct 
service  and  handle  matters  directly  related  to  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  General  Departments  act  in  a  staff  capacity.  These 
departments  perform  specialized  functions  which  are  handled 
more  efficiently  oh  a  centralised  basis. 
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The  Oporauir.il  Departments  are: 

(1)  Accounting  -  prepares  customers'  bills  and  main¬ 
tains  complete  records  of  customers'  accounts;  handles  the 
payroll  for  all  employees;  prepares  administrative  financial 
reports;  maintains  records  of  all  transactions;  audits  and 
authorizes  payments. 

(2)  Commercial  -  handles  contacts  with  customers  re¬ 
lating  to  their  service  and  bills;  recommends  equipment  and 
services;  issues  orders  for  installing  and  changing  equipment 
and  services;  oollocts  bills;  watches  developments  in  its 
areas  to  plan  for  growth. 

(3)  Engineering  -  prepares  long  and  short  range  plans 
for  outside  plant,  buildings,  central  office  equipment,  and 
other  communications  facilities;  designs,  plana,  and  trans¬ 
lates  communications  needs  into  equipment,  and  coordinates 
provision  of  such  facilities;  works  on  central  office  equip¬ 
ment,  customer  service,  plant  extension  and  data,  and  trans¬ 
mission. 

(4-)  Plant  -  constructs,  installs,  maintains,  and  re¬ 
pairs  all  facilities  used  .o  provide  service.  Construction 
consists  of  placing  poles,  vires  and  cables;  installation  in¬ 
cludes  connection  of  telephones,  switchboards,  teletypewriters, 
and.  other  equipment ;  maintenance  and  repair  are  those  activi¬ 
ties  performed  on  all  outside  plant,  equipment  in  central  of¬ 
ficer;,  end  equipment  located  on  customers'  premises. 
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(5)  Public  Telephone  -  collects,  counts,  and  deposits 
coin  telephone  receipts;  operates  offices  that  handle  coin 
telephone  natters;  responsible  for  issucr.ce  of  orders  for 
changes  in  equipment  and  services;  studies  markets  for  public 
telephones;  formulates  promotional  programs  and  operating 
practices;  repairs  and  installs  public  and  semi-public  tele¬ 
phones  and  maintains  booths  in  certain  designated  areas;  is 
responsible  for  coin  telephone  security. 

(6)  Traffic  -  operates  local,  toll  and  special  toll 
boards  known  as  Traffic  Service  Positions;  has  fundamental 
responsibility  for  normal  cell  completion;  furnishes  direc¬ 
tory  assistance  and  intercept  service  by  which  customers  are 
given  assistance  in  completing  their  calls;  manages  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  local  dial  equipment;  assists  in  the  management 
of  local  and  toll  networks  to  ensure  satisfactory  service. 

Of  the  above  Operating  Departments,  three  constitute 
what  would  normally  be  considered  the  line  functions  of  the 
Company.  These  three  arc  Plant,  Commercial,  and  Traffic. 

The  following  comprise  the  General  Departments: 

(1)  Accounting  Staff  --  works  wish  other  departments 
in  developing  company-wide  departmental  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices,  including  basic  training  material;  is  responsible  for 
financial  and  economic  studies,  and  statistical  information. 

(2)  Engineering  Staff  -  responsible  for  company-wide 
planning  and  coordination  of  providing  telephone  equipment 
whore  and  when  it  is  needed;  gives  direction  to  the  company's 
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overall  engineering  effort.  Shore  are  four  separate  units 
within  the  Engineering  Staff:  1  (a)  Planning  -  coordinates 
company-wide  long  range  technical  plans  and  operations  re¬ 
search;  (b)  Trunk  Facilities  -  engineers  and  administers  the 
downs t ate  trunking  network  (the  major  acid  heavily  traveled 
paths  between  central  offices) ,  end  studios  and  recommends 
ways  of  meeting  the  rising  demand  for  circuits,  carrier  sys¬ 
tems,  trunks,  and  special  service  lines;  (c)  Bifildiiigs  -  re-1 
sponsible  for  the  planning,  design  end  construction  of  new 
buildings,  related  electrical  and  meohani'cal  systems,  and 

I 

for  real  estate  and  corpora'..:  space  needs;  (d)  Current  Plana 
and  Programs  -  coordinates  the  capital  budget  and  reviews 
capital  expenditures  associated  with  specific  jobs.  ’  '  > 

(3)  legal  -  represents  company  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  and  in  court  matters,  advises  company  on 
matters  of  law,  and  responsible  for  dealing  with  taxing, 
agencies. 

(4)  Marketing  -  studies  customer  requirements  and  mar¬ 
kets  for  company  services,  formulates  general  marketing  poli¬ 
cies,  handles  market  testing,  and  furnishes  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  marketing  field.  Included  in  the  Marketing 
Department  are  two  separate  units:  (a)  Sales  -  studies, 
analyzes  and  evaluates  communications  requirements  and  recom¬ 
mends  equipment  needed  to  provide  service  to  individual  cus¬ 
tomers;  (d)  Directory  -  controls  «he  yellow  page  business, 
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and  ,is  responsible  for  printing  all  daily  and  acsnthly  lists 

I 

of  telephone* numbers  for  the  use  of  information  operators. 

(5)  Operating  Staff  -  helps  to  formulate  operating 
policies;  assists,  in  planning  and  coordinating  company-wide 
operations;  processes  and  develops,  in  collaboration  with 
other  departments ,  new  and  improved  methods  and  'basic  train¬ 
ing  material;  helps  to  set  company  objectives;  analyzes  and 
shares  with  the. line  organization  responsibility  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  operating  problems;  coordinates  studies  and  con¬ 
tacts  w;Lth  Bell  System  end  other  companies;  complies  data 
and  other  operating  informatic a  from  which  management  decis¬ 
ions  may  bo  made1.' 

(6)  Personnel  -  responsible  for  hiring,  placement, 
manpower  data,  preparation  of ■  training  courses  and  management 
development  programs;  administers  management  salary  and  per¬ 
formance  review  plans  and  benefit  plans  for  active  and  re¬ 
tired  employees;  operates  craft  and  management  assessment 
centers.  Bargains  with  unions  and  is  responsible  for  staff 
functions  in  all  matters  involving  union-management  relations. 
V/ritos  personnel  policies,  provides  medical  services,  directs 

i  I 

company  participation  in  urban  affairs,  and  has  staff  respon- 

I 

sibilitieo  for  (Telephony  Pioneer  activities. 

(?)  Public  Affairs  -  keeps  legislators  informed  as 


to  the  company's  views  on  issues  that  involve  the  company, 
itu  customers  and 'employees.  Provides  the  staff  functions 
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desired  to  encourage  company  employees  to  take  a  greeter 
interest  in  public  affairs, 

(8)  Public  Relations  -  handles  advertising  and 
general  information  for  public  news  media  regarding  services 
and  operating  methods;  works  with  field  forces  to  develop 
and  provide  information  to  employees. 

(9)  Revenues  -  point  of  coordination  within  the 
company  with  regulatory  bodies.  Develops  revenue  require¬ 
ments,  rate  plans,  and  revenue  forecasts.  Responsible  for 
division  of  revenues  with  Boll  System  and  Row  York  indepen¬ 
dent  telephone  companies.  Develops  plant  valuations  and 
depreciation  rates. 

(10)  Secretary  &  Treasury  -  comprised  of  throe  separ¬ 
ate  units:  (a)  the  Secretary's  unit  handles  all  proceedings 
for  Board  of  Directors'  and  Executive  Committee  meetings,  find 
maintains  corporate  records;  (b)  the  General  Services  unit 
is  responsible  for  Records  R'an.-genent,  for  the  Shareownor- 
I’anagoment  Visit  Program,  and  general  services;  and  (c)  the 
Treasury  office  receives  and  pays  out  company  funds,  handles 
company  finances,  and  is  responsible  for  company  security 
issues. 

b .  issues  of  Current  Concern . 

The  issues  of  current  concern  to  Row  York  Telephone 
are  mirror  images  of  the  concerns  of  the  Boll  System  —  per- 
•Oil  accentuated,  and  certainly  (thanks  to  the  various 
...v more  visible. 


A  brief  review  of  the  1370  Annual  Report  provides  a 
concise  listing  of  tho  more  important  of  those  concerns: 

(1)  Tho  rate  of  return  on  invented  capital  dropped 
to  5.09;$  (vs  a  Bell  System  average  rate  of  7.62#)  ~  a  21 
year  low  end  significantly  below  the  7.875#  level  considered 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  be  "at  tho  lower  end  of 
the  zone  of  reasonableness." 

(2)  The  company  had  initiated  tho  biggest  service 
effort  in  the  company's  history  a  billion  dollar  con¬ 
struction  program  for  1970  and  an  increase  in  manning  to 
103,000  employees  (up  from  93>OuO  in  1969).  It  is  expected 
that  this  level  of  spending  for  construction  will  continue 
at  the  billion  dollar  per  year  throughout  the  next  decade. 

(3)  Revenues  increased  at  a  rate  of  10.5#,  but  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  increased  at  a  rate  of  17.3#. 

(4)  Warnings  per  share  fell  to  $1.33  from  $1.65  in 
1969  ($2.04  in  1968),  and  dividends  remained  at  $1.60  — the 
amount  paid  to  AT&T  since  1964. 

(5)  V/agcs  and  salaries  rose  21#  to  $1-billion  (7# 
of  the  increase  was  due  to  higher  wage  and  salary  rates). 

(6)  Although  Federal  Income  Taxes  declined,  state 
and  local  taxes  continued  their  upward  spiral  —  14.4#  and 
11.2#  respectively. 

(7)  The  company  continued  to  meev  stiff  resistance 
the  Public  Service  Commission  in  its  attempts  to  in- 
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(8)  The  public  was  more  vocal  in  complaining  about 
service  deficiencies  to  the  Public  Service  Commission*  The 
latter  reacted  by  conducting  public  hearings  on  service  in 
New  York  City,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Plattsburgh, 
and  Albany.  Newly  formed  consumer  activist  groups  actively 
participated  in  the  hearings. 

(9)  The  company  recognized  the  primary  causes  of  ser¬ 
vice  difficulties  as  being  insufficient  plant  capacity,  aging 
equipment,  and  an.  inexperienced  work  force  (over  3C$  with 
less  than  two  years  service).  The  lack  of  experience  in  the 
work  force  was  being  aggravated  by  a  trend  whereby  technical 
craftsmen,  once  trained,  were  leaving  the  company  for  other 
employment.  This  trend  was  most  pronounced  in  urban  areas 
such  as  New  York  City,  for  those  individuals  who  remained 
with  the  company,  many  exercised  their  right  of  transferring 
inxo  the  suburbs  once  they  had  sufficient  seniority. 

(10)  The  company  experienced  a  significant  difference 
in  the  levels  of  capability  of  new  hires  in  urban  areas. 
Whereas  in  the  past  it  drew  primarily  from  middle  class  high 
school  graduates,  it  now  draws  substantially  from  the  "inner 
city"  population.  As  a  result,  it  ha3  found  it  necessary  to 
conduct  remedial  training  ir.  such  subjects  as  reading  and 
geography.  Also,  it  has  found  that  new  employees  experience 
more  difficulty  adjusting  to  a  normal  work  routine  than  did 
their  counterparts  of  ten  years  previous. 
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In  summary,  .it  can  be  seen  that  many  of  the  pressing 
issues  of  the  day  for  New  York  Telephone  are  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  vexing  the  nation.  Their  resolution  is  important  not 
only  to  New  York  Telephone  and  the  Bell  System,  but  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

c.  The  Official  Goals  of  New  York  Telephone  —  1972 
Twice  a  year  the  presidents  of  the  various  Bell 
System  companies  meet  to  review  the  current  state  of  health 
of  the  3ell  System,  analyse  current  problems  and  trends,  and 
establish  goals  for  the  corning  year.  After  the  presidents' 
meeting,  the  various  presidents  meet  with  officers  of  their 
respective  companies,  review  what  had  been  discussed  at  the 
previous  meeting  in  terms  of  application,  to  their  own  company, 
and  develop  specific  goals  for  the  year  ahead. 

Prom  such  a  meeting  in  I, lay  1 97 1  a  list  of  nine  com¬ 
pany  goals  for  1972  was  developed  for  New  York  Telephone. 

The  goals,  listed  in  order  of  importance,  were: 

(1)  Service  in  New  -fork  City  at  medians  for  other 
major  cities  in  the  nation  on  appropriate  service 
measurements  by  the  end  of  1372  -  comparably  good 
or  better  service  elsewhere  in  the  state  with  no 
wire  centers  or  operating  units  poorer  than  the 
minimum  standards  of  service. 


(2)  Hate  of  Return  and  earnings  per  share  as  high 
as  service  objectives  will  permit  with  an  improving 
trend. 

(3)  Service  -  adequate  construction  expenditures 
that  are  conserved  by  improved  engineering  planning 
and  operating  supervision  and  which  take  into  account 
the  unrealised  efficiency  that  past  programs  were 
expected  to  produce. 
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(4)  Substantial  progress  in  making  the  Company  a 
place  where  both  present  and  prospective  employees 
want  to  work  in  the  broadest  sense:  salaries ,  trainr¬ 
ing,  Good  supervision  and  leadership;  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employment  and  clear  direction  and  assistance 
in  advancement  for  any  employee  with  the  capability 
and  desire,  demonstrable  by  action  at  all  levels. 

(5)  A  public,  employee  and  political  relations  policy 
that  will  re-establish  confidence  in  the  Company  to 
provide  fully  for  the  communications  needs  of  the 
state  at  rates  which  are  accepted  by  our  customers  ■ 
as  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  service  and  which 
are  properly  compensatory  to  the  Company. 

(6)  A  re-designed  corporate  organization  structure 
sufficiently  flexible  to  recognize  established  oran- 
ization  principles,  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
Company,  the  financial  sir.'  ngencies  of  at  least  the 
next  several  years  and  which  will  provide  the  pattern 
for  the  growth  and  change  of  the  next  decade. 

(7)  A  direct  and  positive  relationship  with  the  PSC 
wherein  the  convergence  of  the  best  interests  of 
Company,  Commission  and  consumer  are  recognized  and 
where  the  long  term  requirements  of  the  Company  and 
its  customers  are  a  constant  factor. 

< 

(8)  Improved  definition  of  market  niche,  competitive 
strategy  and  capability  and  the  initiation  of  admin¬ 
istrative  action  to  implement  such  definition. 

(9)  In  all  matters,  a  return  to  Bell  System  quality 
standards:  good  service,  improving  earnings,  ade¬ 
quate  planning  and  effective  implementation. 

The  preceding  goals  clearly  meet  the  requirements 
previously  established  for  "official"  goals  of  the  organiza- 
Sior .  Promulgated  by  corporate  officials,  they  are  suffici¬ 
ently  vague  in  their  wording,  and  -totally  inoffensive  to  in- 
di  iduals  and  groups  both  within  and  external  to  the  company. 
Across- check  of  corporate  literature  and  public  pronounce- 
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of  corporate  officials  revealed  that  the  goals  were 
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compatible  with  the  general  "official"  course  which  had 
been  charted  for  New  York  Telephone.  The  one  new  goal  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  number  (6)  —  A  ro-des.igned  corporate  organi¬ 
zation  structure... 


8.  Summary 

For  the  past  50-60  years  the  Bell  System  has  functioned 
as  and  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  "natural  monopoly.'*  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  claims  of  many  of  the  Bell  System’s  critics, 
there  seems  to  be  little  hard  evidence  to  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  company,  in  modern  times,  has  acted  with 
the  arrogance  and  "public-be-damned"  attitude  one  normally 
a+tributes  to  a  monopolist.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  corporate  practices  were  followed  which  typified  the 
firm  facing  competition.  The  company  valued  the  monopolistic 
rewards  and  advantages  of  controlling  85$  of  the  telephone 
industry  in  the  United  States  ...nd,  while  attempting  to  main¬ 
tain  a  low  profile,  vigorously  acted  to  preserve  them. 

Decisions  taken  by  the  ?ol*ral  Communications  Commission 
over  the  past  five  years,  however,  appear  to  have  signalled 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  industry.  It  seems  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  gates  of  competition  have  been  cracked,  and 
future  developments  will  add  impetus  i,o  their  further  open¬ 
ing.  Such  actions  are,  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times.  .Con¬ 
sumerism,  activist  groups  of  all  shapes  and  varieties,  and 
above  a' 1  a  dissatisfaction  and  impatience  with  the  "estab- 
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ny,  the  Bell  System  epitomizes  estab- 
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Therefore,  storm  signals  seen  to  be  flying  for  AT&T, 

Added  to  the  public  antagonism  which  has  surfaced  and  the 
unfavorable  FCC  decisions  which  undoubtedly  reflect,  at 
least  partially,  that  antagonism,  the  company  has  also  been 
beset  by  problems  which  plague  the  economy  and  the  nation  in 
general.  The  malaise  of  urban  areas  with  their  impatient  and 
ill-equipped  minority  group  members,  activist  unions  with  ever 
increasing  demands,  an  explosion  of  technology,  aging  equip- 
me:>  ,  higher  costs  of  capital  and  shrinking  profit  margins, 
and  competition  making  inroads  from  all  corners  —  these  and 
many  other  familiar  problems  of  the  day  shall  have  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  members  of  the  Bell  System, 

The  next  10-15  years  should  prove  extremely  challenging 
to  AT&T.  Whether  or  not  it  prevails  will  be  detexvained  in 
large  measure  on  whether  or  not  the  organization  has  the  vital¬ 
ity  to  rise  to  the  challenges  currently  being  experienced  and 
those  which  should  surface  .in  the  proximate  future.  The  answer 
to  this  depends  upon  the  perceptiveness  and  purposiveness  of 
action  of  its  leaders,  as  well  co  the  dedication  and  capabil¬ 
ity  of  its  management  and  cruft  personnel.  Kow  more  than  ever 
before,  Kew  York  Telephone  and  its  partners  in  the  Bell  System 
will  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  winds  of  change,  to  potential 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  they  will  have  to  be  able  to  innovate, 
and  be  resolute  in  their  action.  To  be  all  of  this,  they  must 
know  where  they  are  actually  going,  must  have  a  comprehensive 
ende rot ending  of  their  goals  and  the  goals  of  all  parts  of  their 
■  .'._,..r.iza  t  ions . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  —  THE  FIELD  STUDY 

Y/hen  the  basic  concepts  underlying  this  research  had 
been  refined  and  a  general  plan  of  attack  established,  the 
researcher  contacted  the  office  of  the  Executive  Vice- 
President  -  Operations  of  Hew  York  Telehpor.e,  requested  an 
appointment,  and  briefly  conveyed  the  reason  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  To  attempt  to  "sell”  the  second  ranking  officer  in 
the  company  on  cooperating  with  a  PhD  student  working  on 
his  dissertation  was  a  calculated  r jsl,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  company  was  being  subjected  to  a  high  level 
of  criticism  in  the  various  media.  The  reasoning  was,  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  started  at  the  top  there  were  fewer  chances  of 
being  turned  down. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  26  May  1971,  and  was  highly 
successful  from  the  researcher’s  point  of  view.  Originally 
scheduled  to  last  10  minutes,  the  conversation  lasted  the 
better  part  of  an  hour.  As  fate  would  have  it  the  Vice- 
Presider.t,  Mr.  William  G.  Shar.vcll,  had  departed  a  conference 
on  corporate  goals  for  New  York  Telephone  for  1972  just  prior 
to  meeting  with  the  researcher  was  well  versed  on  the 
importance  end  theory  of  goals.  Also,  having  received  a 
PhD  in  Finance  from  the  Harvard  Business  School,  he  was  quite 
familiar  with  what  was  involved  with  doctoral  research. 

•1 
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When  the  meeting  terminated  it  wa3  agreed  that  the  re¬ 
searcher  would  be  permitted  access  to  whatever  information 
ho  might  require,  would  be  allowed  to  interview  management 
personnel,  and  could  distribute  a  questionnaire  to  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  who  would  form  a  representative  sampling  of 
the  TJ  thousand  managers  in  the  company. 

As  an  active  duty  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the 
researcher  made  no  request  of  the  company  for  financial 
support,  nor  was  any  offered.  The  only  concession  made  to 
the  company  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  researcher  to 
provide  a  final  report  of  his  findings,  Although  everyone 
contacted  throughout  the  duration  of  this  study  was  aware 
that  a  potential  existed  for  results  which  could  be  of  , 
embarrassment  to  the  company,  at  no  time  was  it  suggested 
by  anyone  that  this  possibility  should  be  avoided. 

The  cooperation  received  throughout  the  period  of  the 
study  was  excellent.  Access  was  granted  to  whatever  data 
wa3  requested  —  even  to  the  highly  confidential  personal 
records  of  individuals  on  the  so-called  "hard  core  list." 
The’ openness  and  warmth  with  which  the  researcher  was  re- 
ceived  throughout  the  study  could  not  fail  but  make  the 
impression  that  this  was  an  organization  which  had  very 
little  to  hide. 

1 .  Phase  I 

After  receiving  the  approval  of  Kew  York  Telephone 
•_v.d  researcher's  examining  committee,  Phase  I  of  the  study 
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was  initiated.  Lasting  approximately  three  months  (June- 
August),  this  effort  involved  a  detailed  review  of  corporate 
literature,  records,  policies,  and  operating  plans.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  search  was  cade  of  articles  about  the  company  and  the 
Bell  System  in  the  various  journals  and  magazines,  This 
review  was  augmented  by  372  separate  interviews  of  managers 
at  various  levels  end  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  Notice 
of  the  researcher’s  existence  was  cade  known  to  the  various 
Territory  Vice-Presidents  by  Llr.  Sharwell,  and  the  territorial 
staffs  in  turn  notified  their  supervisors  in  the  field,  A 
copy  of  such  a  notification  ir;  included  in  Appendix  D. 

Prom  the  effort  in  Phase  I  a  list  of  operative  goals 
was  developed.  The  list  was  distilled  from  the  literature 
review  and  the  interviews,  which  were  conducted  in  a  non¬ 
directive  manner.  Since  the  goals  wore  supposed  to  be  equally 
meaningful  to  the  high  school  graduate  foreman  as  well  as  to 
the  high  level  executive,  ce:\-  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
phraseology,  but  this  was  overcome  by  "trying  them  out"  on 
various  managers  and  rephrasing  them  where  necessary.  The 
goals  were  then  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire  which 
was  part  of  the  effort  for  Phase  II. 

2.  Phase  II 

The  end  of  Phase  I  dovetailed  into  the  beginning  of 
Phase  II,  and  both  were  somewhat  complicated  on  14  July  1S71 
when  the  Communications  Workers  of  American  (CWA)  went  out 
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on  strike  against  the  3ell  System.  The  strike  ended  for  most 

1 

of  the  half -million  strikers  on  the  28th  of  duly,  hut  the  ■ 
New  York  locals  refused  to  accept  the  national  settlement. 

i  i 

The  contention  of  the  New  Yorkers  wa3  that  since  New  York 
State  was  the  most  expensive  state  to  live  in,  they  deserved 
a  higher  settlement  than  the  one  offered. 

The  strike  of  the  CV/A  craftsmen  (primarily  assigned  to 
the  Plant  Department)  did  not  have  an  immediate  impact  on 

i 

the  study.  After  the  goals  had  been  identified,  a  personal 
information  section  of  the  questionnaire  \v-~s  de/alo$ed  and 
the  entire  questionnaire  she..-,  to  various  managers  in  differ- 

i 

ent  parts  of  the  State  for  comment.  Some  ^f  the  comments  ! 
were  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire,  and  the  final  draft 
sent  to  the  printers.  1  i 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  and  throughout  most  of 
August,  the  researcher  spent  a  major  portion  of  his  ;time 
observing  the  daily  operation  of  a  Plant  Installation  and 
Repair  District  in  Upstate  New  York.  Although  visits  v/ere 
made  to  various  headquarters  and  discussions  held  with  mana¬ 
gers  in  other  departments,  the  primary  focus  was  on  this  one 
organizational  element. 

Unfortunately,  by  this  time  normal  routine  throughout  , 
the  company  had  been  thoroughly  disrupted  by  the  strike. 

When  the  strike  first  started,  a  large  number  of  managers 
in  other  than  Plant  line  positions  reported  to  their  strike 
locations  and  assumed  duties  normally  performed  by  craft 
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personnel.  After  a  few  weeks,  virtually  all  non-Plant  man¬ 
agers  were  either 'sharing  their  time  between  normal  duties 

i 

and  additional  Plan'  .ties,  or  else  wore  spending  100  per¬ 
cent  of  their  time  working  in  the  Plant  Department.  A  normal 
worjk  routine  was  (and  is  at  the  time  of  this  writing)  working^''' 

i  ' 

13  out  of  14  days,  12-1-4  hours  per  day.  Needless  to  say,  these 

conditions  complicated  the  conduct  of  interviews  and  insured 

*  !  * 

'a  lukewarm  reception  of  the  questionnaire  when  it  was  distri- 

!  ■ 

buted  for  a  pilot  test  in  late  August  and  early  September.  By 
the  third  week  -of  Septembe/r  only  18  completed  questionnaires 
had'been  returned  (55  had  been  '.Attributed),  so  a  3eoond  com¬ 
plete  mailing  of  questionnaires  was  made.  (The  cover  letter 
for  the  second  mailing  is  attached  as  Appendix  E.)  Over  the 
following  three  weeks  15  additional  questionnaires  were  re- 

I  • 

celved  to  bring  the  total  of  completed  questionnaire  to  33 
( 605$) .  ,  . 

,  The  period  of  October  through  December  was  spent  in 

writing!  computer  programs,  perfecting  data  handling  techniques, 

1 

!  and  praying  for  a  resolution  of  the  strike.  Based  upon  exper¬ 
ience  witii  the  pilot  stud;-,  it  Was  feared  that  a3  long  as  the 

!  , 

strike  continued  the  response  to  a  statewide  distribution  of 
the  questionnaire  would  not  be  strong  enough  for  purposes  of 
the  research. 

On  several  occasions  during  this  time  period,  the  researcher 
visited  the  New  York  Telephone  area  headquarters  in  the  Bronx. 
Daring  these  visit:;  acquaintances  were  made  of  several  division 
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end  district  level  managers  who  ‘became  interested  in  having 
the  questionnaire  distributed  to  their  managers. 

Thinking,  in  terras  of  a  few  small  scale  distributions  as 
an  interim  measure  until  the  strike  ended,  an  appointment  was 
made  with  the  Mid  State  Territory  Vice-President,  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Burke,  to  whom  the  Bronx  Area  reported.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Mid  State  Territory  Headquarters  in  White  Plains 
on  21  December  1971.  Mr.  Burks  generally  understood  the  pro¬ 
posed  research  from  conversations  with  Mr,  Sharwell,  but  had 
a  number  of  specific  questions  to  a:;k  the  researcher.  In  a 
meeting  that  lasted  approximately  three  hours  the  researcher 
explained  the  details  of  the  research  project  and  in  turn 
questioned  Mr.  Burke  about  the  operation  of  his  Territory  and 
problems  or  issues  which  were  of  current  concern. 

Throughout  the  meeting  the  researcher  became  increasingly 
aware  that  Mr.  Burke’s  Territory  presented  a  true  microcosm 
of  New  York  Telephone.  Included  in  Mid  State  is  a  Borrough 
of  New  York  City,  the  Bronx,  with  all  the  problems  attendant 
with  providing  telephone  service  in  a  big  city.  Bordering 
the  Bronx  was  Westchester  County,  suburbia  in  all  respects; 
and  north  of  Westchester  were  Ro-kland  end  portions  of  Albany 
County  —  a  representative  sampling  of  rural  suburbia  and 
rural  farm  areas.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Burke  asked  just  what 
it  was  that  he  could  do,  the  response  followed  without  hesi¬ 
tation:  permit  a  full  scale  study  of  the  Mid  State  Territory. 
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Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Mid  State  Territory  would 
provide  a  representative  sampling  of  the  entire  company, 
several  other  reasons  appeared  to  support  concentration  on 
Mid  State  rather  than  a  State-wide  sampling.  First  of  all, 
the  study  seemed  to  have  Mr.  Burke's  strong  support,  which 
was  an  important  plus.  Second,  substantial  interviewing  had 
already  been  performed  in  the  Mid  State  Territory,  and  follow¬ 
up  interviewing  after  analysis  of  the  data  would  be  possible, 
where  with  the  strike  still  in  effect,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  on  a  State-wide  basis.  Ir.  addition,  the  consensus 
of  the  labor  relations  personnel  was  that  if  the  strike  had 
not  ended  by  Christmas,  it  would  most  likely  continue  until 
umemployment  benefits  expired  (mid-April) .  This  picture  was 
further  darkened  by  the  13  week  extension  of  benefits  by  the 

KJ 

Federal  Government,  which  appeared  to  guarantee  extension  of 
the  strike  until  mid-summer. 

Upon  hearing  the  request,  Mr,  Burke  reflected  upon  it 
for  a  moment  and  then  agreed.  In  discussing  the  details  it 
was  agreed  that  the  researcher  would  rewrite  the  cover  letter 
for  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  2)  and  the  last  page  of  the 
personal  information  section  (.Appendix  G) ,  and  Mr.  Burke 
would  write  a  letter  to  accompany  each  questionnaire  (Ap¬ 
pendix  H) . 

On  31  December  1571,  558  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
Vid  State  managers  at  their  respective  work  locations.  This 
figure  represented  approximately  25 p  of  the  managers  assigned 
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to  the  Mid  State  Territory.  With  the  exception  of  managers 
from  one  Plant  and  two  Commercial  Districts  in  the  Bronx, 
the  names  wore  selected  in  a  random  manner  from  the  rolls 
of  management  personnel.  There  are  2750  managers  assigned 
to  the  Mid  State  Territory  and  approximately  15,000  non- 
salaried  personnel. 

Based  on  experience  received  during- the  pilot  study,  a 
follow-up  letter  requesting  support  of  the  respondents 
(Appendix  I)  was  prepared  and  mailed  on  11  January  1972. 

3 .  Phase  III  and  Phase  IV 

The  analysis  jf  the  data,  Phase  III,  while  initiated  for 
the  pilot  study  data  in  November  1971,  did  not  begin  for  the 
major  distribution  until  24  January  1972.  Phase  IV,  the 
follow-up  interviews  and  discussions  with  New  York  Telephone 
management  personnel,  lasted  from  10  to  22  February  1972, 

These  phases  will  be  discussed  at  length  later  in  the  report. 

4.  Data  Handling 

Although  complete  anonymity  was  promised  respondents, 

(a  promise  which  was  honored),  it  was  necessary  for  seme  minor 
keying  of  questionnaires.  This  was  accomplished  by  color 
coding  of  the  "Third  Glass  Kail"  and  return  address  stamps 
used  to  address  the  return  envelopes  provided  with  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Five  different  colored  ink  pads  were  used  for 
this  purpose.  Each  Area  had  its  own  unique  color  combination, 
and  in  cases  where  specific  comparative  analyses  were  desired, 
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divisions  and  districts  within  an  area  also  were  assigned 
unique  color  codes. 

When  completed  questionnaires  were  received  in  the  mail, 
they  were  individually  logged-in  according  to  Area,  division, 
department,  district,  or  a  combination  of.  these  variables. 
After  being  logged-in,  the  data  on  each  questionnaire  was 
punched  on  to  cards;  Each  questionnaire  required  seven  cards. 
Each  card  started  with  a  sequence  number  ( 1-7)  and  an  inden- 
tification  amber  which  was  unique  to  that  questionnaire. 

The  data  for  each  value  concept  and  goal  was  entered  as  a 
four  digit  number:  the  firs.;  digit  reflecting  importance 
( 1-3)  and  the  following  three  digits  reflecting  the  rating 
given  the  three  descriptors  (pleasant,  successful,  and  right). 
An  entry  of  "2312",  therefore,  would  indicate  that  the  value 
or  goal  was  considered  of  average  importance,  ''successful"  best 
described  what  the  value/goal  meant  to  the  respondent,  "right" 
was  the  next  best  descriptor,  and  "pleasant"  least  described 
what  it  meant  to  the  respondent.  Data  from  the  Personal 
Information  section  were  entered  as  simple  integers. 

After  the  cards  had  been  punched,  they  were  fed  to  the 
computer  with  the  EDIT  program  which  was  written  expressly 
for  this  study.  The  EDIT  program  performed  the  following 
functions:  1)  it  checked  for  cards  which  were  out  of  se¬ 
quence;  2)  it  checked  for  illegal  values;  3)  it  totalled  the. 
score  for  the  four  question  sequence  on  job  satisfaction 
(maximum  score  =  28);  4)  it  converted  the  four  digit  entries 
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for  each  value  concept  and  goal  into  one  digit  numbers  re¬ 
flecting  positions -in  the  3*3  evaluation  matrix  (2312=5)} 

5)  it  computed  the  primary  orientation  of  each  respondent; 
and  6)  it  provided  punched  output  for  use  as  input  to  other 
programs. 

Following  the  EBIT  routine,  the  edited  output  from  that 
program  was  used  as  input  for  two  programs  written  by  the 
researcher,  SU1IRY  and  ORCONV,  and  for  SPSS  (Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Sciences). 

SUMY  provided  a  tabulation  of  each  value,  goal  and 
variable  from  the  personal  information  section  of  the  ques-  ■ 
tionnaire.  For  each  value  concept  and  goal  the  printed 
output  of  this  program  provided  two  3x3  matrices;  one  re¬ 
flecting  the  'total  count  of  valuations  of  respondents  in 
terns  of  which  cell  of  the  basic  evaluation  matrix  they 
placed  the  value  or  goal,  and  one  matrix  reflecting  per¬ 
centages  for  the  same  information.  Personal  information 
data  was  also  provided  in  terns  of  both  total  count  and 
percentages. 

ORCONV  converted  the  output  from  EDIT  into  values  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  individual's  primary  orientations.  For 
individuals  with  other  than  a  mixed  orientation  the  follow¬ 
ing  values  were  assigned: 

I  *  a  valuation  of  "high  inportur.ee"  and  a  ranking  of 
*' 1"  for  the  descriptor  (pleasant,  successful,  or  right)  con- 
JuUrt  with  the  individual's  primary  orientation; 
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2  a  a  valuation,  of  "average'*  or  "low  importance"  and 
a  ranking  of  for  the  descriptor  consistent  with  the 
individual’s  primary'  orientation; 

3  3  a  valuation  of  "high  importance",  but  a  descriptor 
other  than  the  primary  receiving  a  ranking  of  "1"; 

4  a  a  valuation  of  "average"  or  "low  importance"  and  a 
descriptor  other  than  the  primary  receiving  a  ranking  of  "1". 

For  those  individuals  with  a  mixed  orientation  a  "5"  was 
assigned  to  those  values  and  goals  which  received  a  valuation 
of  "high  importance,"  and  a  "6"  assigned  to  those  receiving 
a  valuation  of  "average"  or  "lor/  importance."  ORCONV  also 
provided  punched  output  for  use  as  input  to  SPSS. 

SPSS  wa3  utilized  for  classification,  tabulation,  and 
for  the  Chi  Square  analysis  performed  on  the  data.  To  accom¬ 
plish  these  tasks  the  CODEBOOK  and  FA5TABS  routines  of  SPSS 
were  used.  These  routines  are  explained  in  detail  in  the 
manual  written  by  Nie,  Bent,  and  Hull  [1970]  for  SPSS  users. 

5 .  Decision  Buies 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  review  the  decision 
rules  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  computer  programs. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  basic  underlying  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  research  rests  upon  Osgood’s  "semantic  diff erent.ial" 
—  namely,  that  the  meanings  attached  to  a  set  of  concepts  by 
a  manager  yields  a  description  of  his  personal  value  system 
which,  in  turn,  indicates  his  propensity  to  behave  in  pre¬ 
dictable  ways.,  This  propensity,  once  identified,  is  then  used 
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to  establish  which  coals  of  the  orjanizatt;  .  possess  lehuvioif* 
relevance  for  him. 

Jo  identify  this  propensity  for  action  the  methodology 
of  George  England  v/as  adopted.  England's  methodology  takes 
the  direction  of  identifying  the  primary  orientation  of  the 
individual  manager.  For  purposes  of  this  research,  the  primary 
orientation  was  established  in  the  following  manner* 

a.  Of  the  concepts  assigned  a  rating  of  “nigh  importance" 
in  Part  I  of  the  questionnaire ,  the  proportions  were  noted  of 
those  descriptors  receiving  a  ranking  of  "1".  This  yielded 
the  three  conditional  probabilities:  the  probability  of 
responding  pleasant  given  a  valuation  of  high  importance, 
P(P/HI);  the  probability  of  responding  successful  given  high 
importance,  P(S/HI) ;  and  the  probability  of  responding  right 
given  high  importance,  P(R/HI). 

b.  The  largest  of  the  above  conditional  probabilities 
was  compared  with  its  complement  —  e.g. ,  compare  P(s/HI) 
with  the  probability  of  responding  successful  given  not  high 
importance,  PCS/®).1  If  the  former  is  larger  than  or  equal 

to  its  complement,  the  descriptor  would  define  the  individual's 
primary  orientation: 

?(P/HI)J^k  P(?/El)  =  affc-ct  orientation 
P(S/HI)^s»  P(s/hT)  =  pragmatic  orientation 
?(R/HI )N>  P(r/hT)  -  mural-ethical  orientation 


^It  is  rscogniaed  that  .the  complement  of  P(S/)lI)  normally  would 
be  o./nsidered  to  be  P(S/HI);  however,  for  ease  of  discussion 
we  shall  consider  PCS/ST)  to  be  the  complement. 
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c.  In  the  event  the  complement  is  greater  than  the  con¬ 
ditional  probability,  tho  individual's  orientation  is  dos- 
cribed  as  mixed.  Those  individuals  found  to  have  mixed  orien¬ 
tations  could  not  be  included  in  the  final  measure  of  behav¬ 
ioral  relevance  (high  importance  and  a  ranking  of  "1"  for  the 
primary  descriptor) ;  however  their  importance  valuations  were- 
noted  and  included  in  all  tabulations  of  importance. 

d.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  between  the  largest  conditional 
probabilities  —  e.g.  P(S/HI)  »  P(R/^I),  and  both  greater  than 
xheir  complements  —  the  primary  orientation  was  determined 
by  the  relative  sizes  of  their  complements.  In  such  a  situ¬ 
ation,  the  conditional  probability  with  the  smallest  comple¬ 
ment  would.be  declared  to  determine  the  primary  orientation. 

A  provision  was  also  included  for  the  rare  event  in  which 
complements  were  also  equal.  Had  such  a  situation  occurred 
(which  it  did  not) ,  a  pragmatic  orientation  would  have  been 
given  precedence  over  the  other  two  orientations,  and  the 
moral-ethical  would  have  been  given  priority  over  the  affect 
orientation.  This  latter  decision  rule  had  its  basis  in 
England '3  findings. 

6.  Chi  Square  Analysis 

The  Chi  Square  analysis  used  in  this  research  tests  the 
independence  (lack  of  statistical  association)  between  two 
variables.  In  the  context  of  this  study  let  U3,  for  example, 
take  entry  "Present  Department"  from  the  personal  information 
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section  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  goal  "To  provide  the 
best  servico  possible  to  the  customers . " 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  establish  whether  any  depen¬ 
dency  relationship  exists  between  the  valuation  of  that  goal 
and  the  department  in  which  the  respondents  vvorlc.  To  do  this 
we  would  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  valuation  of  the  goal 
is  independent  of  the  departments  to  which  the  respondents 
are  assigned.  The  Chi  Square  contingency  table  te3t  makes 
such  an  analysis.  \ 

Having  determined  before  starting  the  research  that  a 
level  of'  significance  of  0.05  to  desired,  we  can  state  that 

i 

the  null  hypothesis  (that  the  two  variables  are  independent) 
will  be  rejected  at  the  significance  level  of  0.05  or  greater. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  mention  ha3  been  made  of  measuring 
degree  of  association.  As  Nie  et  al  [1970,  p.  275]  observe, 
"...it  only  indicates  the  likelihood  of  having  a  distribution 
as  different  from  statistical  independence  by  chance  alone  as 
the  observed  distribution." 

Chou  [1569,  p.  458]  gives  the  .formula  for  the  testing 
statistic: 


where 


r— - m 

observed  frequency  of  the  i-th  outcome  and£ _  oH«=n 

i»1 

expected  or  postulated  frequency  of  i-th  outcome. 
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The  expected  frequencies  used  in  this  test  are  derived 

i 

by  using  observed  frequencies  to  fora  proportions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  expected  fi-equency  for  the  first  cell  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  above  (the  number  of  managers  from  the  Commercial 
Department  who  ranked  the  goal  as  being'  of  "high  importance'* 
and  gave  a  ranking  of  "1"  to  their  primary  descriptor)  would 
be  deter'  ed  in  the  following  manner: 

°U  a  °.l  (o,  ) 

o  x* 

•  • 

where 

o  .  =  total  number  of  respondents  from  Commercial  Dept, 

•  I 

o,  =  total  number  recking  the  goal  as  operative 

o  =  total  number  of  respondents 

•  • 

The  degrees  of  freedom  (d)  for  this  test  is  equal  to 
(r-1)(c-1),  where  r  =  number  of  rows  in  the  table  and  c  *» 
number  of  columns  in  the  table. 

To  make  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  the  Chi  Square 
analysis,  caution  has  to  be  exorcised  to  insure  that  there  are 
sufficient  numbers  of  observations  in  each  frequency  class ;  the 
alternative  is  possibly  inflated  Chi  Square  values  caused  by 
the  division  of  squared  differences  by  a  small  expected  fre¬ 
quency.  To  avoid  this  pitfall  the  researcher  used  the  outputs 
of  CODEBOOK  and  SUI.IRY  to  examine  distributions  prior  to  per¬ 
forming  the  Chi  Square  independence  tests.  As  a  result,  the 
DECODE  feature  of  SPSS  was  utilized  to  regroup  some  variable 
classifications.  One  example  of  this  was  the  job  satisfaction 
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total  for  the  pilot  study.  Scores  on  this  four  question 
block  ranged  from  10  to  27.  For  purposes  of  the  Chi  Square 
analysis,  the  scores  were  regrouped  into  an  upper  (25-27)  and 
lower  (10-19)  quartile,  and  a  aid-range  (20,24).  A  similar 
regrouping  was  accomplished  whenever  it  was  warranted  through¬ 
out  the  analysis  portion  of  this  study, 

7.  Summary 

Because  of  difficulties  encountered  dur  to  a  prolonged 
strike  by  the  Communications  Workers  of  America  against 
New  York  Telephone  Company,  the  focu3  of  this  study  shifted 
from  statewide  to  one  of  concentrating  on  a  Territory  which 
formed  a  microcosm  of  the  statev/ide  organization.  The  Mid 
State  Territory  has  2750  managers  and  approximately  15,000 
non-ealaried  employees  (vs  27,000  and  76,000  for  the  entire 
company),  and  provides  telephone  service  to  a  borough  of  New 
York  City,  suburban  Westchester  and  Rockland  Counties,  and 
rural  areas  outlying  the  suburbs.  Its  concerns  are  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  company. 

Phase  I  of  the  study  started  in  June  1971  and  lasted 
through  August  1971.  Phase  II  started  in  August  and  ran 
through  September  1971.  Both  phases  were  impacted  by  the 
strike,  with  the  major  difficilty  encountered  in  conducting 
interviews.  By  the  time  the  strike  was  four  weeks  old,  the 
schedule  of  virtually  every  New  York  Telephone  manager  had 
been  affected.  The  degree  of  impact  ranged  from  partial  to 
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total  dislocation  of  work  statiox  Under  such  conditional 
post  analysis  interviews  would  he  been  impossible  to  con¬ 
duct  on  a  statewide  basis.  Thi3  \  :  an  important  considera¬ 

tion  in  the  researcher's  decision  switch  from  a  statewide 
focus  to  one  of  concentrating  on  t:  "id  State  Territory. 

Although  Phase  III,  the  analyst.  .*  data,  was  initiated 
for  the  pilot  study  (performed  on  an  L  jate  Plant  District) 
in  November  1971,  the  effort  for  the  mu  .  part  of  the  study 
did  not  begin  until  January  1972.  Phase  XV,  post-analysis 
interviews,  lasted  from  10  to  22  Pebruary  1971. 

Three  computer  programs  were  written  expressly  for  this 
research,  and  the  C0DED00X  and  PASTA3S  routines  of  SPSS  were 
used  for  analysis  of  the  data.  A  Chi  Square  test  (0.05  level 
of  significance)  was  used  to  test  for  independence  between 
variables . 

8.  Appendices 

a.  Appendix  D  -  Letter  of  Notification  to  Pield 

Supervisors 

b.  Appendix  E  -  Cover  Letter  for  Second  Hailing  of 

Questionnaires  \ 

c.  Appendix  P  -  Revised  Cover  Letter  for  Questionnaire 

d.  Appendix  G  -  Revision  to  Questionnaire 

e.  Appendix  H  -  Letter  from  laid  State  Vice-President 

f .  Appendix  X  -  Pollow-up  Letter  for  Main  Distribution 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
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In  this  chapter  the  data  received  through  the  question¬ 
naires  will  be  discussed  in  detail,  We  will  first  examine 
the- results  of  the  overall  distribution  of  questionnaires, 
and  will  follow  that  up  with  an  examination  of  the  findings 
dealing  with  organizational  subpelenemts  selected  for  com¬ 
parative  analyses.  ! 


1 .  The  Sample  ,  , 

Of  the  611  questionnaire:.:  distributed,  360  (58j?)  were  ■ 
returned  with  useable  data.  Figure  23  presents  a  summary  of 
the  totals  on  the  personal  and  .organizational  variables  con- 

•  i 

tained  in  Part  III  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  sample  is  believed  to  b'e  reasonably  representative 
of  the  overall  composition  of  -New  York  Telephone  toanag'emeiHt. 
The  relatively  heavy  response  from  the 'Plant  Department  (60;?) 
came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  since  the  work  schedules  'of, 
these  managers  were  severely  strained  by  the  stride.  The 
32.5;?  composition  of  female  managers  is  slightly  let.3  V.han 
their  actual  representation;  hdwever,,  the  difference  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  female  managers  are  primarily i 
assigned  to  the  Traffic  and  Commercial  Departments  .and  the 
random  selection  process  employed  for  this  study  considered 
department  as  well  as  position  number. 
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•  FIGURE  23 
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SAMPLE  SUMMARY 
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Variable  , 

l 

Years  With  Company 

0-2  years 
3-5  years 
,  6-10  years  : 

11-15  years 
16-20  years 
21-30  years 
Over  30  years 
Not  Answered 


1  I 

Total  Time  As  A  Manager 

'  0-2  years 

3-5  years 
i  6-10  yearB 
11-15  years 
16-20  years 
21-30  years 
Over  30  years 
Not  Answered  , 


Under  26  years 
26-30  years 
31-34  years 
35-39  years 
40-44  years 
45-49  years 
50-54  years 
55-59  years 
Over  59  years 
Not  Answered 


Male  1 
Female 

iMol  Answered  1 


Frequency 

1 

Percent 

10 

2.8 

9 

2.5 

32 

8.9 

43 

11.9 

73 

20.3 

•152 

42.2 

40 

11.1 

—1 

0.3 

360 

100.0 

88 

24.4 

65 

18.1 

69  i 

19.2 

59 

16.4 

54 

15.0 

17 

4.7 

3 

0.8 

__5 

1.4 

360 

100.0 

7 

1.9 

24  . 

6.7 

21 

.  5.8 

54 

15.-0 

94 

26.1 

71 

19.7 

52 

14.4 

20 

5.6 

16 

4.4 

_ 1 

0.3 

360 

100.0 

I 


242 

67.4 

117 

32.5 

, _ 0_._3 

360 

100.0 

I 
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FIGURE  23  (coni' d) 


Variable  Frequency  Percent 

Job  Satisfaction 

Range  on  the  total  score  for  the  four  questions:  10-27 

Lower  25$$:  10-19 

Mid  50;$:  20-22 

Upper  25$$:  23-27 

Not  Answered:  1 


Present  Department 


Commercial 

69 

19.2 

Plant 

170 

47.2 

Traffic 

82 

22.8 

Buildings  and  Supplies 

3 

0.8 

Engineering 

11 

3.1 

Public  Telephones 

2 

0.6 

Sales 

5 

1.4 

Directory 

1 

0.3 

Operating  Staff 

4 

i.l 

Personnel 

6 

1.7 

Public  Relations 

.  2 

0.6 

Other 

4 

1.1 

Not  Answered 

1 

0.3 

360 

100.0 

Previous  Work  in  Plant,  Commercial, 

or  Traffio 

Commercial 

13 

3.6 

Plant 

49 

13.6 

Commercial  and  Plant 

15 

4.2 

Traffic 

19 

5.3 

Plant  and  Traffic 

9 

2.5 

Commercial,  Plant  and  Traffic 

18 

5.0 

No  prior  assignments  to  these 

Depts, 

237 

65.8 

360 

100.0 

Previous  Work  in  Departments  other 

then  Plant, 

Commercial 

Traffic 

No  other  departments 

209 

58.1 

1  other  department 

89 

24.7 

2  othei'  departments 

47 

13.1 

3  other  departments 

10 

2.8 

4  other  departments 

_ 5 

1.4 

• 

360 

100.0 

,>j 
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FIGURE  23  (cont'd) 

Variables  Frequency 

line,  Staff,  or  Combination  of  the  Two 


Percent 


Line  Management 

290 

80.6 

Staff  Management 

42 

11.7 

Combination  Line/Staff 

24 

6.7 

Not  Answered 

4 

1.1 

ii 

f 

Time  in  Present  Position 

360 

100.0 

j 

Under  1  year 

54 

15.0 

l 

1-3  years 

190 

52.8 

K 

4-5  years 

45 

12.5 

6-10  years 

48 

13.3 

4 

Over  10  years 

22 

6.1 

1 

« 

Not  Answered 

_ 1 

■  0.3 

t 

Salary  Grade 

360 

100.0 

i 

First  Level 

202 

56.1 

i 

Second  Level 

99 

27.5 

)  i  J 

District  Level 

43 

11.9 

Division  Level 

12 

3.3 

£ 

General  Manager/Department  Head 

2 

0.6 

< 

Not  Answered 

_ 2 

0.6 

\  . 

i 

< 

Area  to  Which  Assigned 

360 

100.0 

Bronx 

139 

38.6 

i 

Westchester 

74 

20.6 

■f 

Hid  Hudson 

87 

24.2 

l 

Upstate 

34 

9.4 

J 

Mid  State  Headquarters 

25 

6.9 

1 

Other 

_ 1 

0.3 

i 

1 

? 

J 

IMDP  Graduate 

360 

100.0 

i 

Yes 

12 

5.3 

{ 

No 

340 

94.4 

i. 

Not  Answered 

_ 1 

0.3 

1 

* 

360 

100.0 

© 
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FIGURE  23  (cont’d) 


Variables 

Frequency 

Percent 

Number  of  Employees  Directly  Supervised  ' 

0“5 

120 

33.3 

6-10 

163 

45.3 

11-15 

31 

8.6 

16-19 

8 

2.2 

'  20  &  Over 

„3§ 

10.6 

360 

100.0 

Number  of  Employees 

Under  Overall  Supervision 

0-9 

123 

34.2 

10-24 

58 

16.1 

25-49 

47- 

13.1 

50-99 

41 

'  11.4 

100-299 

57 

15.8 

300-499 

14 

•3.9 

500-999 

12 

3.3 

1000-2499 

5 

1.4 

Not  Answered 
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2.  Main  Study  -  Values 

The  values  portion  of  the  main  study  presented  tho  re¬ 
searcher  with  a  surprise  from  the  start.  Contrary  to  England’s 
[1967a]  findings  and  tho  researcher's  Hypothesis  1,  HY  Telephone 
management  personnel  participating  in  this  study  turned  out  to 
have  a  pronounced  Moral-Ethical  primary  orientation.  The 
results  were: 

Moral-Ethical  -  165  (45.8;J) 

Pragmatic  -  84  (23.3jS) 

Affect  -  7  (I.#) 

Mixed  -  104  (28.9;i) 

Figure  24  presents  a  ranking  of  tho  66  value  concepts 
according  to  agreement  with  each  individual's  primary  orien¬ 
tation.  In  examining  Figure  24  it  would  be  helpful  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  numbers  in  the  columns  increase  in  importance 
as  one  goes  from  left  to  right.  The  rao3t  important  figure  for 
a  concept  is  in  the  third  column,  "jo  High  Importance  and  Pri¬ 
mary  Descriptor  Ranked  First."  This  number  represents  the 
percentage  of  respondents  who  have  valuated  the  concept  as 
being  of  high  importance  and  have  placed  a  "1"  next  to  the 
descriptor  which  is  consistent  with  their  primary  orientation. 

In  cases  where  concepts  had  identical  percentages  in  column  3, 
the  percentage  in  column  2  was  used  as  the  tie-breaker.  If 
those  percentages  were  also  the  same,  the  percentage  in  column  1 
determined  precedence.  Included  in  column  2  were  adopted  as 
w'-ll  as  motive  valuer,,  while  column  1  contained  intended, 
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FIGURli  24 
VALUE  RANKING 
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FIGURE 


Values 

43.  White  Collar  Workers 

44.  Success 

45.  Tolerance 

46.  Caution 

47.  Money 

48.  Change 

49.  Social  Welfare 

50.  Conservatism 

51.  Labor  Unions 

52.  Autonomy 

53.  Creativity 

54.  Prestige 

55.  Risk 

56.  Emotions 

57.  Compromise 

58.  Aggressiveness 

59.  Force 

60.  Influence 

61.  Prejudice 

62.  Leisure 

63.  Conformity 

64.  Conflict 

65.  Power 

66.  Liberalism 
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motive  values,  mid  high  importance  rankings  of  those  with 
mixed  orientations. 

There  appeared  to  be  remarkable  consistency  in  the 
overall  ranking  of  the  value  concepts  between  the  pilot 
end  main  studies.  In  comparing  tho  results  of  the  pilot 
study  with  the  overall  results,  18  of  the  top  20  concepts 
were  identical,  and  the  percentages  in  column  3  varied  only 

slightly.  Statistical  differences,  however,  were  encountered 

€ 

in  the  Chi  Square  analysis.  Of  the  1320  possibilities  (20 
variables,  66  value  concepts),  148  statistical  differences 
wore  observed  at  the  0.05  lev-’?  of  significance. 

Statistically  significant  wore: 

Value  Concept  1:  Ambition 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  concept  more  important,  Moral-Ethical 
give  it  the  lowest  rating  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant 
at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  seem  to  value  this  concept 
more  highly.  (Highly  sign if icon l  at  0,0044) 

c.  By  Job  Satisfacti on  --  the  upper  quartile  seem  to 
value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0,01) 

Value  Concept  2:  Ability 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seen  to  value  this  concept  more  highly,  Affect  give  it  the 
lowest  rating.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 
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b.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ovmorohip  — ■  non-stockholders  seem 
to  value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.047) 

Value  Concept  it  Obedience 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  concept  more  important,  both  Affect 
and  Pragmatic  give  it  a  low  rating.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0000) 

b.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  the  middle  50-;S  seem  to  place 
less  importance  on  this:  concept.  (Significant  at  0.049) 

Value  Concept  4:  Trust 

a.  Brimary  Ori ent at ion  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  concept  highly  important,  Pragmatic 
consider  it  to  be  of  low  importance.  (Highly  significant 

at  0.000) 

b.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  stockholders  appear  to 
value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.048) 

c.  By  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  with  loss 
then  two  years  with  the  company  seem  to  place  less  importance 
on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0,048) 

d.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with 
graduate  degrees  seem  to- value  this  concept  less,  (Signi¬ 
ficant  at  0.05) 

V'.luo.  Concept  5:  Aggressiveness 

a.  By  Prj.mawy  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 


I 
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seem  to  value  this  concept  more  highly,  Affect  give  it  the 
lowest  rating  (none  have  it  as  a  motive  value).  (Highly 
significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Salary  Grade  —  1st  level  managers  hold  this 

concept  to  he  of, low  relevance.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0009)  '• 

c.  By  Time  in  Present  Position  —  managers  with  over 
three  years  in  their  present  positions  seem  to  consider 
this  concept  of  less  importance.  (Significant  at  0.02) 

Value  Concept  6:  Loyalty 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  concept  highly  important.  Pragmatic 
give  it  the  lowest  rating.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  seen  to  value  this  con¬ 
cept  more  highly.  (Highly  significant  at  0.006) 

c.  By  Salary  Grade  —  District  levol  seem  to  consider 
this  concept  to  he  of  lower  importance.  (Significant  at 
0.010) 

Value  Concept  7:  Prejudice 

a.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  scon  to  assign  higher 
importance  to  this  concept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0027) 

b.  By  Tot si  Tine  as  a  Manager  —  managers  with  under 
two  years  end  those  with  over  30  seem  to  place  less,  importance 
on  this  concept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0023) 


•*  r 
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c.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  seem 
to  consider  this  concept  to  be  of  very  low  importance. 
(Highly  significant  at  0.0084) 

d.  By  Time  in  Present  Position  —  managers  with  less 
than  one  year  i.n  their  present  positions  seem  to  consider 
this  concept  as  being  of  le3s  importance,  (Highly  signifi¬ 
cant  at  0.009) 

Value  Concept  8:  Compassion 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  concept  of  low  importance,  both  Affect 
and  Moral-Ethical  seem  to  consider  it  importance.  (Highly 
significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Sex  —  males  scorn  to  consider  this  concept  to  be 
of  less  importance.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0002) 

Value  Concept  9:  Skill 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  concept  as  being  of  Icbs  importance, 
Pragmatic  give  it  the  highest  rating.  (Highly  significant 

at  0,0000) 

b.  By  Previous  Work  in  Other  Departments  —  managers 
who  have  worked  in  two  ether  departments  seem  to  consider 
this  concept  of  higher  importance.  (Significant  at  0.026) 

Value  Concept  10:  Cooperation 

a.  3y  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  with  11-15 
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years  with  the  corapany  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this 
concept.  (Significant  at  0.013) 

Value  Concept  11s  Tolerance 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly  sig¬ 
nificant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Sex  —  males  seem  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  concept,  (Significant  at  0.014) 

V 

Value  Concept  12:  Conformity  ' 

a.  By  Sex  —  male  as nature  seen  to  consider  thiB  con¬ 
cept  less  important.  (Highly  significant  at  0.002) 

b,  By  College  Major  —  all  managers  with  college  edu¬ 
cation  seem  to  place  low  importance  on  this  concept t  with 
Science  majors  placing  the  highest  proportion  in  the  "low 
relevance"  category.  (Significant  at  0.047) 

Value  Concept  13:  Honor 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  give  this  concept  a  very  high  rating,  Affect  also 
seem  to  consider  it  to  he  of  high  importance,  but  Pragmatic 
assign  it  a  low  rating,  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b,  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  stockholders  seem  to 
value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Significant,  at  0,022) 

Value  Concept  14:  Leisure 

a.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  with  high  job 


turn 


eatiaf action  (upper  quartile)  seem  to  place  less  importance  !  , 

on  this  concept*  (Highly  significant  ht  0.0092)  ,  ; 

b.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations  : 

'  *  ,  .  •  i: 

a com  to  consider  this  concept  less  important.  (Significant 

!  *  1  ‘ 

at  0.044)  '  , 

i 

:  i 

Value  Concept  15:  Dignity  .  , 

*  '> 

a>  jjy  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations  , 

seem  to  consider  this  concept #of  less  importance,  both  Affect  (  , 

and  Moral-Ethical  rate  as  being  of  high  importance.  (Highly  . 

significant  at  0.0000)  i  ■<  ..  j. 

b.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  seem  to  place  mope  impor¬ 
tance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.046)  1  , 

' 

Value  Concept  1 6 :  Achievement  (  1 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  *t~  Pragmatic'  orientations 

seom  to  pi  ice  more  importance  on  this  1  concept,  Moral-Ethical  , 

placo  leus  ;  importance  of  the  three  on  it.  (Highly  signifi¬ 
cant  at  0.0000)  i  1  | 

b.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  in  the  upper  quai1-  ! 

tile  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Hignly  !  ■  j 

i  '  j 

significant  at  0.0014)  .  ,  j 

'  ■  '  i 

Value  Concept  17:  Autonomy  1  1  .  ' 

a.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  less  educated  *raan-  ‘  - 

BSers  soea  to  place  more  Importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly  ^  | 

significant  at  0,0000)  i  ■.] 


I 


I 
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Value  Concept  18s  Money 

i 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  Moral-Ethical  orientations 

i  , 

appear  to  place  leas  importance  on  this  concept,  (Highly 
significant  at  6.0014) 

|  * 

Value  Concept  19:  Individuality  1 

(Ho  statistically  significant  differences  exist.) 

Value  Concept  20:  Job  Satisfaction 

a,  Sex  —  female  raanagerp  seem  to  place  more  impor- 
tance'  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.028) 

1  1 

Value  Concept  21:  influence  :  • 

i  i 

a.  By  Pimm  ary  Orientation  — -  Affect  orientations  seem 

I 

to  place  lees  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly  signifi¬ 
cant  at  0.0000)  i 

! 

b.  By  Levei.  of  Formal  Education  —  less  educated  man- 

1  i 

agers  seem  to  consider  this  concept  of  less  importance. 

(Highly  significant  at  0,0000) 

1  j 

c.  By  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  with  6-10  years 

seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant 
at  0.042)  1 

Valhe  Concept  24:  Creativity 

a*  3y  Primary  Orientation  Moral-Ethical  orientations 

appear  to  place  less  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly 

1 

significant  at  0.0000) 


I 


I 


I 
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b.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  stockholder's  seem  to 
place  less  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly  significant 
at  0.0069) 

Value  Concept  25:  Success 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  seem 
to- consider  this  concept  very  important,  Moral-Ethical  give 
it  the  lowest  rating  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0000)  • 

b.  By  Sex  — *  males  seem  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant  at  rwU29) 

Value  Concept  26:  Prestige 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  seem 
to  consider  this  concept  more  important,  Uoral-hthinal  give 
it  the  lowest  rating.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0009) 

b.  By  Sex  —  males  »ee;.i  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  concept,  (Significant  at  0.016) 

Value  Concept  27:  High  Productivity 

(Ho  significant  difforoncoj  exist  for  this  concept.) 

Value  Concept  20:  Industry  Leadership 

a.  By  Previous  Work  in  Other  Departments  —  managers 
who  have  worked  in  one  or  two  other  departments  seem  to  place 
more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.025) 


t>.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
appear  to  consider  this  concept  to  be  of  high  importance, 

Moral -Ethical  give  it  the  lowest  rating.  (Significant  at 

0.03) 

c.  By  Line,  Staff,  or  a  Combination  of  Both  —  staff 
managers  seem  to  value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Significant 
at  0.034) 

Val\:e  Concept  29:  Employee  Welfare 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
ooera  to  consider  this  concept  of  lower  importance,  both 
Affect  and  Moral -Ethical  co.  ..ider  it  to  be  of  high  importance. 
(Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  non-stockholders  seem  to 
consider  this  concept  more  important.  (Highly  « j .••nif.icent 
at  0.0067) 

c.  By  Sex  —  females  scon  to  consider  this  concept  to 
bo  of  higher  importance.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0097) 

d.  By  Salary  Grade  —  1st  level  managers  seem  to  place 
more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.017) 

e.  By  Yearly  Income  —  managers  earning  under  $12,000 
per  year  seen  to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept. 
(Significant  at  0.05) 

Value  Concept  30:  Organisational  Stability 

a.  By  Salary  Grade  —  the  higher  the  level  of  the  manager 


the  less  importance  he  seems  to  attach  to  this  concept. 
(Highly  significant  at  0.0006) 

b.  By  Sex  —  females  seem  to  value  this  concept  more 
highly.  (Highly  significant  at  0.002S) 

c.  fly  A ££  —  managers  over  50  years  of  age  seem  to 
value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0036) 

d.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with  less 
formal  education  seem  to  value  this. concept  more  highly. 
(Significant  at  0.027) 

e.  By  Total  Time  as  a  Manager  —  individuals  with  11-15 
years  as  managers  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  con¬ 
cept,  those  with  over  20  years*  experience  seem  to  value  it 
highest.  (Significant  at  0.032’) 

f.  By  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  who  have  been 
with  the  company  for  less  than  two  years  seem  to  place  the 
lowest  importance  on  this  concept,  while  those  with  over  30 
years'  longevity  give  it  the  highest  rating.  (Significant 
at  0.039) 

g.  By  AlccT  Stock  Ownership  —  stockholders  seem  to 
value  this  conce.pt  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.048) 

Value  Concept  31:  Profit  Maximization 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
assign  this  concept  the  highest  rating,  Affect  give  it  the 
lowest  score.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0005) 


b.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  in  tho  mid-50;'  rongo 
seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this, concept.  (Highly  sig¬ 
nificant  at  0.0076) 

Value  Concept  32?  Organisational  Efficiency 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  place  highest  importance  on  this  concept,  Affect 
givo  it  tho  lowest  rating  of  tho  three.  (Highly  significant 

at  0.0034) 

Value  Concept  33s  Social  Welfare 

a.  By  Primary  Orlentaticr  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  place  low  importance  on  this  concept,  Moral-Ethical 
give  it  the  highest  rating  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant 
at  0.0007) 

b.  By  Sex  —  male  msnagors  seem  to  consider  this  con¬ 
cept  of  lower  importance.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0023) 

c.  Job  Satisfactj  on  —  managers  in  the  upper  quartile 
of  job  satisfaction  scores  seem  to  place  more  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.011) 

d.  By  Yearly  Income  —  managers  earning  over  $12,000 
per  year  seem  to  piece  less  importance  on  this  concept. 
(Significant  at  0.044) 

Value  Concept  34;  Organisational  Growth 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  place  the  highest  importance  on  this  concept,  Affect 
give  it  the  lowest  rating.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 
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b.  By  A'i'&T  Stock  Ownership  —  stockholders  seem  to 
value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0002) 

Value  Concept  35s  Employees 

a.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  in  the  raid-50;o 
range  seen  to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Sig¬ 
nificant  at  0.016) 

b.  By  level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with  MBA’s 
end  grade  school  educations  seem  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.025) 

c.  By  Previous  Work  in  Other  Departments  —  managers 
who  have  worked  in  fewer  other  departments  seem  to  place 
more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.05) 

Value  Concept  36:  Customers 

a.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with  college 
degrees  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  concept. 

(Highly  significant  at  0.0024) 

b.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  in  the  upper  quar- 
tile  of  job  satisfaction  scores  seen  to  place  more  importance 
on  this  concept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0036) 

Value  Concept  37:  My  Co-Workers 

e.  By  Sex  —  fc-malcs  seem  to  place  more  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0079) 
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b.  By  Lcvol  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  who  have 
"some  graduate  work"  and  higher  seem  to  place  leas  importance 
on  this  concept.  (Signif i  cant  at  0.014) 

c.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  non-stockholders  seem  to 
place  less  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at 
0.033) 

d.  By  Total  Time  as  a  Manager  —  individuals  with  16-20 

years  as  managers  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this 

concept.  (Significant  at  0.05) 

Value  Concept  38:  Craftsmen 

(No  significant  differences  exist  for  this  concept.) 

Value  Concept  39:  My  Boos 

a.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  seen  to  place  higher  im¬ 
portance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.026) 

Value  Concept  40:  Managers 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant 
at  0.038) 

Valve  Concept  41:  Owners 

a.  By  Previous  Work  in  0 fcher  Bcnart.’P.ents  —  managers 
who  have  worked  in  fewer  other  departments  seem  to  value 
this  concept  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.016) 


b.  By  A£e  —  managers  under  26  years  and  those  over 
50  years  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  concept. 
(Significant  at  0.044) 

c.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  seem  to  consider  thi3  con¬ 
cept  of  less  importance.  (Significant  at  0.046) 

Value  Concept  42:  My  Subordinates 

(No  differences  exist  for  this  concept.) 

Value  Concept  43s  Laborers 

a.  By  Sex  —  males  seem  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant,  at  0.03) 

Value  Concept  44:  My  Company 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  — -  Affect  orientations  seem 
to  place  highest  importance  on  this  concept,  Moral-Ethical 
assign  it  the  lowest  ranking  of  the  three.  (Highly  signi¬ 
ficant  at  0.0008) 

b.  By  3  ex  —  females  seem  to  consider  this  concept  to 
be  of  higher  importance.  (Highly  significant  at  0.004) 

c.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with  "some 
graduate  work"  and  belov/  seem  to  place  higher  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.016). 

d.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  in  the  upper  quart ile 
of  job  satisfaction  scores  seem  to  place  more  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.023)' 
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e.  By  Time  in  Present  Position  —  managers  in  their 
present  positions  1-5  years  seom  to  place  loss  importance 
on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.029) 

f.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  stockholders  seem  to 
place  more  importance  on  this  concept,  (Significant  at  0.036) 

Value  Concept  45:  Blue  Collar  Workers 

(No  significant  differences  exist  for  this  concept.) 

Value  Concept  46:  Stockholders 

a.  By  Line,  Staff,  or  a  Combination  —  staff  managers 
seem  to  value  the  concept,  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.019) 

b.  By  Total  Time  aa  a  Manager  —  individuals  with  five 
years  or  loss  experience  as  managers  seem  to  place  less  im¬ 
portance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.023) 

c.  By  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  with  more 
than  10  years’  longevity  seem  to  place  more  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.038) 

d.  By  Previous  Work  in  Other  Departments  —  the  more 
other  departments  in  which  managers  have  worked,  the  more 
highly  they  seem  to  value  this  concept.  (Significant  at 
0.045) 

Valu*  Concept  47:  Technical  Employees 

(No  significant  differences  exist  for  this  concept) 

Value  Concept  48:  lie 

i 

a.  By  Job  Satisfaction  --  managers  in  the  upper  quartile  i 


seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  thi3  concept.  (Signi¬ 
ficant  at  0.043) 

Value  Concept  49:  Labor  Unions 

a.  By  Total  Time  as  a  Manager  —  individuals  with 
leas  than  15  years’  managerial  experience  seem  to  value  this 
concept  less,  (Significant  at  0.023) 

b.  By  Salary  Grade  —  managers  at  higher  levels  Beem 
to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at 
0.047) 

Value  Concept  50s  White  Co? lar  Workers 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  place  a  higher  importance  on  this  concept.  (Signi¬ 
ficant  at  0.046) 

b.  By  Sex  —  males  seem  to  consider  this  concept  less 
important.  (Significant  at  0.05) 

Value  Concept  51:  Authority 

(No  significant  differences  exist  for  this  concept.) 

Value  Concept  52:  Caution 

a.  By  Salary  Prado  —  l3t  .level  managers  seem  to  place 
higher  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0000) 

b.  By  Sox  —  females  seem  to  place  more  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 


.  c.  By  Yearly  Income  —  managers  earning  le3s  than 
$15,000  per  year  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  con¬ 
cept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

d.  By  Total  Time  as  a  Manager  —  individuals  with  under 
five  years  and  over  20  years  managerial  experience  seem  to 
place  more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at 
0.0036) 

e.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly 
significant  at  0.0051) 

f.  By  Present  Depart: -cut  —  managers  in  the  Traffic 
Department  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept. 
(Significant  at  0.024) 

g.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with  more 
formal  education  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  con¬ 
cept.  (Significant  at  0.036) 

h.  By  Years  Y.ith  the  Company  —  individuals  with  3-5 
years  with  the  company  seem  to  consider  this  concept  more 
important.  (Significant  at  0.05) 

Value  Concept  53 s  Change 

(No  significant  differences  exist  for  this  concept.) 
Value  Concept  54:  Competition 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  seem 
to  place  the  highest  importance  on  this  concept,  Moral- 
Ethical  give  it  the  lowest  rating.  (Significant  at  0.03&) 
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Value  Concept  55:  Compromise 

a.  By  Yearly  Income  —  managers  earning  less  than 
$12,000  per  year  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  con¬ 
cept.  (Significant  at  0.021) 

b.  By  Sex  —  males  seem  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.05) 

Value  Concept  56:  Conflict 

a.  By  Total  Time  as  a  Manager  —  individuals  v/ith  less 
than  tv/o  years*  managerial  experience  seern  to  consider  thiB 
concept  more  important,  (Highly  .significant  at  0.0004) 

b.  By  Age  —  managers  under  30  years  of  age  seem  to 
place  more  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at 
0.014) 

c.  By  Sex  —  females  seem  to  consider  this  concept  less 
important.  (Significant  at  0,018) 

Value  Concept  57:  Conservatism 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  seem 
to  consider  this  concept  less  important,  Moral-Ethical  give 
it  the  highest  rating  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0073) 

Value  Concept  58:  Emotions 

e..  By  Sex  —  males  seem  to  place  less  importance  cn 
thi-j  concept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0045) 


Value  Concept  59:  Equality 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seen  to  consider  this  concept  of  low  importance,  both  Affect 
and  Moral -Ethical  rate  it  highly  important.  (Highly  signi¬ 
ficant  at  O.OOOO) 

b.  By  Sex  —  females  seem  to  consider  .this  concept 
more  important.  (Highly  significant  at  O.OOOI) 

c.  By  College  Major  —  Business  Administration,  Engi¬ 
neering,  and  Math  majors  seem  to  consider  this  concept  less 
important.  (Significant  at  0.023) 

d.  By  Salary  Grade  ~~  managers  in  the  lower  three  salary 
grades  seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  this  concept. 
(Significant  at  0.05) 

Value  Concept  60:  Force 

a.  By  S  ex  —  males  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this 
concept.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0012) 

b.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant 
at  0.017) 

Value  Concept  61;  Government 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly 
significant  at  0,0000) 

b.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  seem  to  consider  this  con¬ 
cept  to  be  more  important.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0046) 
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c,  By  Salary  Grade  —  lat  level  managers  seem1  to  place 
more  Importance  on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0.014) 

l 

d.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  r~  non-stockholders  seem 
to  place  more  importance  on  this  concept1.  (Significant  at 
0.044) 

Value  Concept  62:  Liberalism 

a.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  in  the  upper  quar- 

I  '  ■  i  ' 

tile  of  job  satisfaction  scores  seen  to  place  lees  importance 

1 

on  this  concept.  (Significant  at  0i02) 

Value  Concept  63:  Property 

a.  By  Sex  —  female  managers  seen  t.o  consider  this 
concept  more  important.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0005) 

i 

Value  Concept  64:  Rational 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral -Ethical' orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  concept  ra'ore  important.  (Highly  signi¬ 
ficant  at  0,002) 

b.  By  Present  -Department  —  managers:  in  the  Traffic 

m 

Department  seem  to  consider  this  concept  more  important, 
(Significant  at  0.042) 

Value  Concept  65:  Religion 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Mora.l*-Ethicai  orientations 
seem  to  value  this  concept  more  highly.  (Highly  significant 
at  0.0000) 
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V.  '  Value  Concept  66:  Risk 

,  a.  By  Salary  Grade  —  1st  level  managers  seem  to  place 

more  importance  on  this  concept,  (Highly  significant  at 

■  ,0.0072) 

!  h»  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  seem 

i  to  place  less  importance  on  this  concept,  Pragmatic  give  it 

!  *  ^ 

the, highest  rating  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at 

i  0.0076) 

1  1  I  !  * 

1  'Sunbarizing,  148  statistically  significant  differences 


were  noted  between  personal  and  organisational  variable 

,  .  1 

classifications  and  the  behavioral  relevance  scores  of  the 
66  vaiue  concepts.  Organizational  variables  accounted  for 
20  of  the  differences,  while  personal  variables  accounted 

I 

for  128.  Organa zaitional  level  (salary  grade)  accounted  for 
11  of  the  20  differences1,  and  previous  work  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  accounted  for  5  differences.-  Primary  orientation 
accounted  for  38  of  the  \2 6  di fferenceo  observed  between 
-personal  variables  and  the  value  concepts,  while  sex  accounted 
for  28  differences.  Every  personal  variable  accounted  for  two 
or  more;  differences,  while  "previous  work  in  Plant,  Commercial, 
or  Traffic,"  "number  of  employees  directly  supervised,"  "Geo¬ 
graphical  Area,"  and  graduation  from  the  company’s  Initial 
.Management  Development  Program  (IMDP)  did  not  account  for  any 
differences.  The  Value  concept  "Caution"  accounted  for  the  most 
significant  differences  with  eight,  while  "Security"  and- "Organ- 

I  -  f 

izationel  Stability"  each  accounted  for  seven. 
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"Individuality,"  "High  J'roductivity,"  "Craftsmen,"  "My  Sub¬ 
ordinates,"  "Blue  Collar  Workers,"  "Technical  Employees," 
"Authority,"  and  "Change"  were  the  only  concepts  which  did 
not  have  at  least  one  significant  difference. 


3.  Main  Study  -  Goals 

The  results  of  the  coals  portion  of  the  study  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  25.  The  rationale  used  in  the  ranking  of 
the  goals  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  Figure  24.  The  iden¬ 
tifiers  "GE"  and  "P&S"  used  for  the  goals  refer  to  "General 
Efficiency"  and  "People  and  Society,"  which  are  the  cate¬ 
gories  used  in  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire. 

Of  the  540  possibilities  (20  variables,  27  goals),  81 

C 

statistically  'significant  differences  were  noted  at  the  0.05 
level  of  significance.  These  were: 

GE-2:  To  provide  the  best  possible  service  to  the  customers. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  value  this  goal  more  highly,  Affect  orientations  give 
it  the  lowest  ranking  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0000) 

b.  By  Years  With  the  .Company  —  managers  with  11-15 
years  with  the  company  do  not  scorn  to  value  this  goal  as  highly 
as  others.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0035) 

c.  By  Present  Department  —  the  three  line  departments 
seem  to  place  greater  importance  on  this  goal,  (Highly  sig~ 
nitieont  at  0,0091) 

d.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  non-stockholders  seem  to 
value  this  goal  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.013) 
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3.  Main  Study  -  Goals 

The  results  of  the  goals  portion  of  the  study  are  pro- 

\ 

sented  in  Figure  25.  The  rationale  U3ed  in  the  ranking  of 
the  goals  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  Figure  24.  The  iden¬ 
tifiers  "GE"  and  "P&S"  used  for  the  goals  refer  to  "General 
Efficiency"  and  "People  and  Society,"  which  are  the  cate¬ 
gories  used  in  Part  II  of  the  questionnaire. 

Of  the  540  possibilities  (20  variables,  2?  goals),  81..' 

t 

statistically  significant  differences  were  noted  at  the  0.05 
level  of  significance.  These  were: 

GE-2:  To  provide  the  best  possible  service  to  the  customers. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation.  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  value  this  goal  more  highly,  Affect  orientations  give 
it  the  lowest  ranking  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0000) 

b.  By  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  with  11-15 
years  with  the  company  do  not  seem  to  value  this  goal  as  highly 
as  others.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0035) 

c.  By  Present  Department  -•  the  three  line  departments 
seem  to  place  greater  importance  on  this  goal,  (Highly  sig- 
ritiount  at  0.0091) 

d.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  --  non-stockholders  seem  to 
value  this  goal  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.013) 


Ml 
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FIGURE  25 
GOAT.  RANKING 


GOALS 


DESCRIPTION 


7°  PD  %  HI  AMD  PD 

RANKED  1st  RANKED  1st 


1.  OK-?: 

Provide  Best  Pos¬ 
sible  Service...... 

93 

5.2 

50 

2.  GE-3: 

Plan  and  Provide 
Equipment  and  Means 
for  Best  Possible 
Service . . 

93 

50 

48 

3.  P::rJ -At 

Promote  on  Achieve¬ 
ment  end  Capability 

93 

49 

47 

4.  P&S-5: 

Develop  Employees.. 

91 

47 

46 

5.  OB-11! 

Decrease  Operating; 
Costs  'Thru  Greater 
Efficiency . 

88 

47 

43 

6.  P&S-7! 

• 

Value  Employees  an 
Individuals  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Team . 

85 

45 

42 

7.  P&S-12: 

Fair  Treatment  and 
Respect  as  Individu¬ 
als . 

84 

46 

41 

8.  P&3-10: 

Recognize  Innovation 
and  'Achievement. . . . 

78 

46 

41 

9.  P&S-2  j 

Equitable  Employee 
Compensation . 

85 

45 

41 

10.  GE-1 : 

Productivity  Indices 

72 

46 

39 

11.  GE-7 : 

Minimize  Customer 
Complaints  to  PEG.. 

84 

44 

39 

1 Cl  JD — G  • 

Earnings  Growth. . . . 

68 

44 

37 

13.  OB-8: 

Be  Competitive  with 
other  Companies  in 
Commuriee tions . 

71 

42 

37 

14.  PA.S-1 : 

Provide  Emergency 
Services  to  Com¬ 
munity.  ......... 

72 

42 

37 

fcM *»«*-*• 
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FIGURE  25  (cont'd) 


GOALS 

ID  DESCRIPTION 

g  HI 

g  PD 

RANKED  1st 

£  HI  AND  PD 
RANKED  1st 

15. 

P&S-13: 

Remain  Ethical  in 
Dealings  with  the 
Community. . . . . 

67 

44  • 

36 

16. 

GE-4 : 

Earn  Hi£heu  1;  ROR  the 
PSC  Will  Permit . 

64 

44 

36 

17. 

'P&S-9  s 

Pay  Comparable  with 
other  Firms  in  the 
State . .  . 

70 

42 

35 

18. 

GK-5 : 

Service  Indices...^. 

64 

43 

32 

19. 

P&S- 1 4 : 

Job  Security. . 

59 

41 

32 

20. 

OH- 10: 

Profits  Competitive 
v/i  th  other  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  Companies . 

61 

40 

31 

21. 

GE-12: 

Service  Indices  Com¬ 
petitive  with  other 
Bell  System  Companies 

56 

39 

27 

22. 

P&S-6 i 

Protect  Environment 

50 

38 

27 

23. 

P&S- 1 5  s 

Satisfy  Hygenic  Fac¬ 
tors  . 

57 

36 

26 

24. 

GE-9  s 

Contribute  to  AT&T 
Dividends . 

44 

44 

25 

25. 

P&S-11: 

Provide  Jobs  in  Coi.v- 
muni  ty . . 

35 

36 

20 

26. 

P&S-8: 

Assist  Disadvent:ved 

31 

38 

16 

27. 

P&S- 3: 

Participate  in  Com¬ 
munity  Activities,. 

26 

3 ' 

.13 
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GE-3;  To  plan  for  and  provide  the  capability  to  maintain 
service  at  the  highest  possible  levels  (training,  plant 
investment,  phasing  out  of  obsolete  equipment,  hiring  com¬ 
petent  employees,  etc,), 

■  a.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with  no 
college  seem  to  place  this  in  the  "intended"  category. 

(Highly  significant  at  0,0062) 

b»  By  Previous  Work  in  Other  Departments  —  those  who 
have  worked  in  two  other  departments  seem  to  value  this  Goal 
more  highly.  (Significant  at.  0.026) 

c.  By  Salary  Grade  —  1st  and  2nd  level  managers  seem 
to  consider  this  an  "intended"  rather  than  an  operative  goal. 
(Significant  at  0.046) 

GE-4 ;  To  earn  the  highest  rate  of  return  on  investment  that 
the  Public  Service  Commission  will  permit. 

a.  By  A^e  —  those  under  35  years  seem  to  place  less 
importance  on  this  goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0.005) 

b.  By  Sex  —  females  scon  to  place  higher  importance 
on  this  goal,  (Highly  significant  at  0.009) 

c.  By  Primary  Orientation  *  -  Affect  orientations  place 
less  importance  on  this  gos.1 ,  while  Pragmatic  orientations 
give  it  the  highest  ranking.  (Significant  at  0.0196) 

d.  By  AT&T> Stock  Ownership  —  stockholders  seem  to 
place  more  importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.026) 

e.  By  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  with  over  15 
years  with  the  company  seem  to  place  higher  importance  on 
this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.047) 
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f .  By  Previous  Work  in  Other  Departments  —  the  larger 
the  number  of  other  departments  in  which  an  individual  has 
worked,  the  more  highly  this  goal  seems  to  bo  valued. 
(Significant  at  0.05) 

GE-5s  To  achieve  minimum  acceptable  levels  (or  better)  on 
the  service  indices  (Maintenance  Index,  Toll  and  Assistance 
Index,  etc.). 

a.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  non-stockholders  seem  to 
place  less  importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant  at  0,05) 

GE-*6:  To  achieve  significant  or  mings  growth. 

a.  By  Years  With  the  Company  —  managers  with  6-10 
years  with  the  company  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this 
goal.  (Significant  at  0.011) 

b.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  con¬ 
sider  this  goal  less  important,  Pragmatic  give  it  the  highest 
ranking.  (Significant  at  0.013) 

c.  By  Sox  "  raalos  place  less  importance  on  this  goal. 
(Significant  at  0,018) 

d.  By  Age  —  managers  under  35  years  seen  to  place  less 
importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.021) 

e»  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  — ■  non-stockholders  seen  to 
place  less  importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.037) 

G12-7:  To  minimise  the  number  of  complaints  from  customer's  to 
the  PSC  and  the  Company. 


a.  By  1HDP  Graduates  —  non-Ii.;DP  graduates  seem  to  place 
more  importance  on  this  goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0,0009) 

b.  By  Total  Time  as  a  Manager  —  managers  with  11-15 
years  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  goal.  (Highly 
significant  at  0.0028) 

c.  By  Yearly  Income  —  managers  earning  less  than 
312,000  per  year  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  goal. 
(Highly  significant  at  0.0044) 

tF 

<3 ,  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  with  less 
formal  education  seem  to  value  this  goal  more  highly  (Sig¬ 
nificant  at  0.015) 

e,  By  Salary  Prado  —  let  level  managers  scorn  to  value 
this  goal  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.018) 

f.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  in  the  upper  quartile 
appear  to  place  more  importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant 

at  0.044) 

GE--9:  To  contribute  a  proportional  share  to  the  dividends 
paid  to  AT&T  stockholders. 

a.  By  Primary  Orient. a ■;  1  or  —  moral -Ethical  orientations 
sec;,i  to  place  greater  importance  on  this  goal.  Affect  consider 
it  u  "low  relevance"  goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0004) 

b.  By  Tot;.* I  Time  e.s  a  Manager  —  individuals  with  less 
than  five  years  as  managers  seem  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  gvrl.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0048) 


c.  By  T  imc  in  Present  Position  —  managers  in  present 
positions  for  over  five  years  scorn  to  place  more  importance 
on  this  goal,  (Significant  at  0.03) 

d.  By  S  ox  —  men  seen  to  place  less  importance  on  this 
goal  than  women.  .(Significant  at  0.042) 

GE- 10:  To  achieve  a  level  of  profitability  which  is  competi¬ 
tive  with  those  of  other  companies  in  the  Bell  System. 

a.  By  Sex  —  females  seem  to  place  higher  importance 
on  this  goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0.004&) 

b.  By  AT&T  Stock  Oy.r.ershnn  non-stockholders  seem  to 
place  less  importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.027) 

GE— 11s  To  decrease  operating  costs  through  greater  efficiency 
—  with  emphasis  on  more  highly  trained  personnel,  improved 
equipment,  etc. 

a.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  high  school  graduates 
and  managers  with  "some  college"  seem  to  place  less  impor¬ 
tance  on  this  goal,  those  vach  college  degrees  and  "some  high 
school"  seen  to  place  the  mart  importance  on  it.  (Highly 
significant  at  0.0001) 

b.  By  Job  Satisfaction  —  managers  who  scored  in  the 
r.id-50/5  range  seem  to  place  !•. as  importance  on  this  goal. 
(Significant  at  0.041) 

GE--12:  To  achieve  service  indices  which  are  competitive  with 
those  of  other  companies  in  the  Bell  System, 
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a.  By  Sox  —  male  a  iice:ii  to  place  less  importance  on 
this  -oal.  (Highly  significant  at  O.OOOd) 

b.  By  Present  Department  —  managers  in  the  Traffic 
Department  seen  to  place  higher  importance  on  this  goal, 
(Significant  at  0.017) 

P&3-1:  To  render  whatever  emergency  services  might  be  needed 
by  the  community. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
ee era  to  place  less  importance  on  this  goal,  Moral-Ethical 
value  it  the  highest.  (Highly  '• ; .  i.r/icant  at  0.0000) 

P&S~2s  To  pay  employees  a  high  enough  wage  to  ensure  that  they 
are  compensated  equitably  for  their  work  and  that  they  will 
remain  with  the  Company. 

a.  Hy  Prims ry  Orientation  —  Moral -Ethical  orientations 

seem  to  value  this  goal  the  highest,  Pragmatic  give  it  the 
lowest  ranking.  (Highly  :.i  •  fi cent  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  College  Mayer  —  science  and  math  majors  seem  to 
value  tli is  goal  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.012) 

c.  By  S ex  —  females  nm  to  place  more  importance  on 
this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.042) 

d.  By  TJLne  inJPrjcsjeut  Bo  si  ,lon  —  those  managers  in 
their  present  positions  for  less  then  one  year  seem  to  place 
loss  importance  or.  this  goal,  (significant  at  0.045) 

i'US-3:  To  participate  in  and  actively  support  community 
i  >.  viti  on . 


2  A 


a.  By  Primary  Orientation;:)  —  Affect  orientations  seem 
to  place  higher  importance  on  this  coal,  Pragmatic  rate  it 
was  a  "low  relevance"  goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0,0000) 

P&S-4:  To  promote  employees  on  the  basis  of  achievement  and 
capability. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  value  this  goal  the  most  highly,  (Highly  significant 
at  0.0000) 

P&S-5:  To  help  develop  employ  no  that  they  will  rise  to 
the  highest  levels  consistent  .vith  their  ability, 

a.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  those  managers  with 
"some  high  school"  through  "college  degree"  seem  to  place 
more  importance  on  this  goal,  those  with  "some  graduate  work" 
and  graduate  degrees  place  less  importance  on  it.  (Highly 
significant  at  0.0001) 

b.  By  Primary  orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 

\ 

seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  goal,  while  both  Affect 
imd  Moral -Ethical  consider  it  highly  important.  (Highly 
significant  at  0.0001) 

c.  By  Job  Satisfaction  - •  managers  who  scored  in  the 
mid- 50,'  r'-'.ige  seem  to  place  leers  importance  on  this  goal, 
(Significant  at  0.034) 

d.  By  College  Major  —  Liberal.  Arts,  Business  A  elm  in- 
is? Ircvtior. ,  and  Science  majors  seem  to  place  more  importance 

goal,  (Significant  c.t  0.0  ',(■) 


t  hi..: 
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P&S-6:  To  help  protect  the  environment. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  goal,  Pragmatic  view 

it  as  being  of  low  relevance.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Sex.  —  males  seem  to  consider  this  less  impor¬ 
tant.  (Significant  at  0.041) 

P&S-7:  To  make  the  Company  a  place  where  employees  know  that 
they  are  valued  as  individuals  and  team  members. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  goal  less  important,  both  Affect  and 
Moral-Ethical  hold  it  to  be  highly  important.  (Highly  sig¬ 
nificant  r.t  0.0000) 

b.  By  Salary  Grade  —  1st  level  managers  place  higher 

(_  importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.023) 

P&S-8:  To  assist  the  underpri viloged  or  disadvantaged  in 
joining  the  mainstream  of  society  as  productive  members  by 
providing  job  and  training  opportunities. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  give 
this  a  100/1  low  relevance  ranking,  Moral-Ethical  give  it  the 
highest  ranking  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  those  managers  with 
"some  high  school"  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this 
goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0.002) 

c.  By  Age  —  those  managers  55  years  and  over  seen  to 
place-  more  importance  on  +his  goal.  (Highly  significant 

at  0.0025) 


0 
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d.  By  Sex  —  males  seem  to  consider  this  less  important. 
(Significant  at  0.012) 


i 


P&S-9:  To  compensate  employees  at  levels  which  are  comparable 
to  or  above  those  paid  by  other  companies  in  the  State, 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 

consider  this  more  important,  Pragmatic  give  it  the  lowest 

ranking  of  the  three,  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b«  By  Sex  —  females  3dem  to  consider  this  goal  more 

important.  (Significant  at  0.043) 

c.  By  Time  in  Present  Position  —  managers  in  their 

present  positions  for  less  than  or.e  year  soem  to  consider 

this  goal  less  important.  (Significant  at  0.046) 


P&S-IOj  To  recognise  and  encourage  innovation  and  .solid 
achievement. 

a.  By  Sox  —  females  scorn  to  consider  this  goal  to  be 

of  high  importance.  (Significant  at  0.0'14)  1 

b.  By  College  II  a, I  or  —  Engineering,  Hath,  and  Science 
majors  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  goal.  (Signi¬ 
ficant  at  0.017) 

P&S-IIj  To  aid  the  economy  by  providing  jobs  within  the 
community. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Morel-Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this  goal,  Affect  give  it  the 
lowest  ranking  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 


I 
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b.  By  Sex  —  males  seem  to  consider  this  goal  less 
important.  (Highly  significant  at  O.OOil) 

I 

C.  By  Yearly  I neon o  — .managers,  earning  le3S  than  $12,000 

I 

per  year  seen  to  consider  this  of  higher  importance.  (Signi¬ 
ficant  at  0.011) 

d.  By  Humber  of  Employees  Directly  Supervised  —  those 
managers  directly  supervising  five  and  under  seem  to  place 

i  i  •  i 

more  importance  on  this  goal,  (Significant  at  0.033) 


i 


l 


I 


{ 


I 
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P&&-12:  To  ensure  that  'employees  receive  fair  treatment  and 
are  respected  as  individuals. 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral-Ethical  orientations 

seem  to  consider  this  goal  to  be  of  very  high  importance* 

i  ■  . 

Pragmatic  rank  it  significantly  lower  than  the  other  two . 

(Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

l 

i  l  , 

l  • 

P&S-135  To  remain  "ethical"  in  our  dealings  with  the  community, 

i  i 

a.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  consider  this  goal  to  be  of  low  importance,  both 

i 

Affect  and  Moral-Ethical  consider.it  to  be  of  high  importance, 

i  i 

(Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  ,  By  Previous  Work  in  Other  Departments  —  managers 
j who  have  worked'  in  more  than  one  other  department  seem  to 

value  this  goal  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.029) 

c.  By  Tire  in  Present  Position  ' —  managers  in  their 

i 

present  positions  for  more  than  three  years  seem  to  place 
more 1 importance,  on  this  goal.  (Significant;  at  0.039) 


J 
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P&S-14:  To  proviso  job  security  —  with  strong  assurance  that 
no  employee  vri.ll  be  luid-off,  except  for  just  cause* 

a.  By  Sex  —  females  seera  to  place  more  importance  on 
this  goal  than  males,  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Level  of  Formal  Education  —  managers  without 
college  degrees  seem  to  place  more  importance. on  this  goal. 
(Highly  significant  at  0.00r0) 

c.  By  Yearly  Income  —  the  less  money  a  manager  earns, 
the  more  highly  he  seems  to  value  this  goal.  (Highly  signi¬ 
ficant  at  0.0000) 

d.  By  Salary  Grade  —  1st  level  managers  seem  to  value 
this  goal  more  highly,  the  importance  attached  to  this  goal 
appears  to  decrease  as  managers  advance  in  salary  grade, 

(Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

e.  hy  Primary  Orientation  —  Affect  orientations  seem 

to  value  this  goal  more  highly.  Pi’agnatic .  assign  it  the  lowest 
ranking  of  the  throe.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

i.  By  Humber  of  Employees  Under  Overall  Sue envision  — 
the  more  employees  under  overall  supervision,  the  less  managers 
3 e cm  to  value  this  goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0005) 

g.  By  IHDP  Graduate  —  non-YMDP  graduates  seem  to  value 
this  goal  more  highly,  only  one  Il.ibP  graduate  had  this  as  an 
operative  goal.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0056) 

h.  By  Tine  in  Present  Position  -  managers  in  their 
present  positior.3  for  feur  years  and  'over  seem  to  value  this 
goal  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.011) 


t.  By  AT&T  Stock  Ownership  —  stockholders  ooera  to 
value  this  goal  more  highly.  (Significant  at  0.017) 

j.  By  Total  Time  as  a  I.Ianagor  —  managers  with  6-15 
years  seem  to  value  this  goal  less  than  others.  (Signifi¬ 
cant  at  0.049) 

t 

P&S-15!  Insofar  as  is  possible,  make  working  for  the  Company 
en  enjoyable  experience  —  i.e,,  minimise  pressures  from 
"above,"  adequate  parking,  pleasant  working  conditions,  good 
cafeteria  facilities,  eto.  * 

a.  By  Sex  —  females  seem  to  value  this  goal  more 
highly.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0000) 

b.  By  Primary  Orientation  —  Moral -Ethical  orientations 
seem  to  voluo  this  goal  more  highly,  Pragmatic  give  it  the 
lowest  ranking  of  the  three.  (Highly  significant  at  0.0058) 

c.  By  Yearly  Income  —  managers  earning  under  $12,000 
per  year  seem  to  value  this  goal  more  highly.  (Significant 
at  0.038) 

d.  By  Time  in  Present  Position  managers  in  their 
present  positions  for  three  years  or  less  seem  to  place  less 
importance  on  this  goal.  (Significant  at  0.05) 

Figure  26  presents  a  summary  of  significant  differences 
between  organizational  and  personal  variable  classification 
and  the  behavioral  relevance  of  each  goal.  The  reader  will 
note  that  13  of  the  observed  differences  occurred  between 
organizational  variables  and  goal  valuations,  while  68  dif¬ 
ferences  were  accounted  for  by  personal  variables.  Primary 
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level  between  organizational-personal  variable  classification  and  a  goal' 
behavioral  relevance  score. 
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orientation  accounted  for  the  moat  differences  (18),  while 
sax  followed  with  13  differences.  The  goal  dealing  with  job 

v 

security,  P&S-14,  accounted  for  the  most  differences  (10), 
while  GE-4  (rate  of  return)  and  GE-7  (minimize  customer 
complaints)  tied  for  second  place  with  six  differences  each. 

4.  Comparative  Analysis  -  Bronx  Commercial 

The  Bronx  Commercial  Division  has  five  districts: 

North,  Northeast,  Central,  East,  and  South.  In  addition  to 
these  five  line  organizations,  there  is  a  Division  Commer¬ 
cial  Staff. 

The  present  Division  Manager  has  hetd  that  position  for 
less  than  one  year.  He  was  promoted  to  that  job  after  his 
immediate  predecessor  had  been  promoted  to  the  General  Manager 
position.  The  General  Manager  had  only  been  in  the-Division 
Commercial  position  for  a  few  months  when  he  received  the 
promotion  to  his  present  position. 

When  this  study  was  initiated,  the  Division  Commercial 
Manager  was  still  in  the  process  of  familiarising  himself 
with  his  organization.  He  had  implemented  some  organizational 
changes  after  his  initial  review  of  the  situation  ,'  and  was  in 
the  process  of  analyzing  their  impact  when  the  researcher  first 
contacted  him.  After  several  conversations  with  the  researcher 
and  considerable  thought  on  the  subject,  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  study  might  provide  him  with  valuable  insights 
into  his  organization.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  a 
comparative  analysis  between  his  Southern  an  cl  Northern 
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Districts.  The  former  had  consistently  outperformed  the 
latter  in  measurable  indices  related  to  Commercial  opera¬ 
tions,  and  one  of  the  Division  Manager's  organisational 
changes  had  been  to  realign  the  Northern  District  and  place 
a  new  District  Manager  in  charge  of  it. 

A  total  of  63  questionnaires  were  distributed  in  the 
Bronx  Coramercial  Division.  C £  that  total  20  were  distributed 
to  managers  in  the  Northern  District,  20  to  managers  in  the 
Southern  District,  and  23  to  other  managers  throughout  the 
Division.  Nine  questionnaires  were  received  from  the  Northern 
District,  12  from  the  Southern  District,  and  16  from  managers 
on  the  staff  and  from  other  districts.  Overall  response  was 
59  percent. 

The  primary  orientations  of  the  respondents  were: 


North 

South 

Other 

Moral -Ethical 

5(66/) 

5(42/) 

11(69/) 

Pragmatic 

3(33/) 

3(25/) 

K  6/) 

Affect 

0 

K  6/) 

1(  6/) 

Mixed 

KU/) 

3(25/) 

3(19/) 

Eleven  (30/*)  of  the 

respondents 

were  male 

managers 

( 7 0> > )  were  female  managers . 

Chi  Square  analyses  wore  performed  to  determine;  (1) 
if  there  were  any  significant  differences  in  the  valuation 
of  value  concepts  and  goals  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Districts,  and  (2)  if  there  were  any  significant 
differences  among  the  Northern  end  Southern  Districts  and 
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the  other  managers  from  the  division.  No  statistically 
significant  differences  wore  noted  at  the  0,05  level  of 
significance  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts; 
however,  the  following  differences  were  noted  when  the  other 
managers  were  added  to  the  sample: 

a.  Trust  —  the  "other"  managers  seem  to  place  higher 
importance  on  this  value  concept,  the  Southern  District 
places  the  lowest  importance  on  it.  (Significant  at  0.043) 

t 

b.  Autonomy  —  managers  from  the  Southern  District 
seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  value  concept,  the 
"other"  managers  give  it  the  highest  rating.  (Significant 
at  0.047) 

c.  Organisational  Growth  —  managers  in  the  Southern 
District  seem  to  place  less  importance  on  this  concept,  the 
Northern  District  managers  give  it  the  highest  rating  of  the 
three.  (Significant  at  0.022) 

d.  GE-1:  Productivity  Indices  —  the  "other"  managers 
seem  to  place  moi e  importance  on  this  goal,  managers  in  the 
Northern  District  give  it  the  lowest  rating.  (Significant 
at  0.0261) 

The  five  highest  and  lowest  ranked  values  are: 

South  North  Other 

1.  Organizational  My  Sxibon  nates  Employee  Welfare 

Efficiency.  (58;*)  (67>$)  (69£) 
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South 

North 

Other 

2.  Job  Satisfaction 
(58jJ) 

Me 

(67/) 

Trust 

(69/0 

3.  My  Subordinates 
(56;*) 

Organisational 
Efficiency  (56/) 

Loyalty 

(69/) 

4.  Employees 
(50/) 

Managers 

(56/) 

Dignity 

(62/) 

5 .  Oi'gani2ational 
Growth  (50;*) 

• 

Job  Satisfaction 
(44/) 

Government 

(62/0 

• 

• 

62.  Aggressiveness 
(0/0 

Prestige 

Emotions 

(o/O 

63.  Compromise 

(o/*) 

Creativity 

(0/0 

Leisure 

(Op/) 

64 .  Liberalism 

(o/O 

Compromise 

(0/) 

Liberalism 

(0/0 

65 .  Power 

(a/0 

Conformity 

(0/) 

Power . 

(o;0 

66.  Creativity 
(o/O 

liberalism 

(o/0 

Creativity 

(0/) 

The  five  highest  renhod  goals  arc: 

South 

1.  CfE-3:  Plan  and  Provide  for  Best  Service  (67/) 

2.  GE-2:  Provide  Boat  Service  Possible  (56/*) 

3.  P&3-4:  Promote  on  Achievement  (58;*) 

4.  P&S-5:  Develop  Employees  (58/) 

5.  GB-11:  Decrease  Operating  Costs  Thru  Efficiency  (58/) 

North 

1.  P&S-5:  Develop  Employees  (67/) 

2.  GE-3:  Plan  and  Provide  for  Best  Service  (56/) 

3.  PccS-4:  Promote  on  Achievement  (56/) 

4.  P&S-12:  Pair  Treatment  and  Respect  as  Individuals  (56/) 

5.  GH--2:  ‘Provide  Best  Service  Possible  (56/) 


Other 


1.  PdrS -5 :  Develop  Employees  (69$) 

2.  GE-1:  Productivity  Indices  (62$)  ^ 

3.  F&S-12:  Pair  Treatment  and  Respect  as  Individuals  (62$) 

4.  P&S-7:  Value  Employees  as  Individuals  &  Teach  Members  (62$) 

5.  P&S-4:  Promote  on  Achievement  (62$) 

The  five  lowest  ranked  goals  are: 

t 

South 

23.  P&S-6:  Protect  the  Environment  (25$) 

24.  GE-12:  Sorvice  Competitive  with  other  Bell  Companies  (17$) 

25.  P&S-1:  Provide  Emergency  Services  to  Community  (17$) 

26.  P&S-11:  Provide  Jobs  in  the  Community  (17$) 

27.  P&S-4:  Participate  in  Community  Activities  (8-4) 

North 

23.  GR-5:  Contribute  to  AT&T  Dividends  (11$) 

24.  GS-1:  Productivity  Indices  ( 1 1$) 

25.  P&S-8:  Assist  Disadvantaged  (0$) 

26.  P&S-11:  Provide  Jobs  in  the  Community  (O/a) 

27.  F&S--4:  Participate  in  Community  Activities  (0$) 

Other 

23.  GE-5:  Service  Indices  (31$) 

24.  GE-9:  Contribute  to  AT&T  Dividends  (31$) 

25.  F&S-11:  Provide  Jobs  in  the  Community  (25$) 

26.  P&S-8:  Assist  Disadvantaged  (19$) 

27.  P&S-4:  Participate  in  Community  Activities  (12$) 

Further  information  which  might  provide  insight  for  the 
comparative  analysis  include  job  satisfaction  totals,  the 
number  of  goals  ranked  ‘'high  importance,"  and  the  number 
of  goals  ranked  "not  high  importance." 
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Job  Satisfaction 

South 

North 

Other 

Range 

12-26 

12-24 

17-26 

Median 

21 

19 

22 

Mean 

20.6 

19.3 

21.7 

Goala  Hanked  High  Importance 

Range 

10-27 

7-21 

12-27 

Median 

17 

16 

17 

.  Mean 

17.0 

25.8 

18.8 

Goals  Ranked  Not  High  Importance 

Range 

0-17 

6-20 

0-15 

Median  • 

9 

11 

6 

Mean 

9.1 

11.1 

8.. 

5 .  Comparative  Analysis  —  Bronx  Plant 

The  Division  Manager  of  the  Bronx  Plant  Department  had 
a  somewhat  "different"  interest  than  the  Commercial  Manager. 
Involved  as  he  was  with  the  longest  strike  in  the  history  of 
the  Bell  System  by  the  Now  York  Plant  Craftsmen  against  the 
company,  ho  was  particularly  interested  in  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  construction  organization  and  his  plant  districts 
in  their  dealings  with  the  union.  It  was  his  observation  that 
tho  construction  organization  had  excellent  relations  with  the 
union  officials  and  members  throughout  the  strike,  while  his 
managers  in  the  plant  districts  and  the  union  members  were 
virtually  at  each  others'  throats.  His  request  of  the  re¬ 
searcher  was  to  see  if  any  light  could  be  shed  on  why  there 

should  be  such  significant  differences.  Although  such  a  ro- 

* 

quest  was  not  anticipated,  the  researcher  decided  to  see  if 
ros.tiivrch  instrument  could  react,  to  such  a  charge. 
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A  total  of  50  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  the 
Bronx  Plant  Department,  20  to  Construction  and  70  to  the 
other  managers.  The  Construction  managers  returned  14  (70>5) 
questionnaires,  and  the  other  managers  returned  46  (51>'$)» 

The  primary  orientations  of  the  respondents  were: 


Construction 

Plant 

Moral •'Ethical 

4  (29;-) 

22  (48?$) 

Pragmatic 

3  (2155) 

10  (  22;») 

Affect 

1  (  Ttf) 

1  (  PyS) 

Mixed 

6  (4#> 

13  (28j5) 

All  of  the  respondents  from  Coi.otruction  were  males,  and  43 
of  the  respondents  from  the  rest  of  the  Plant  Department  were 
male  managers.  Only  three  (55$)  of  the  respondents  were  female. 

a  Chi  Square  analysis  was  performed  to  determine  if 
there  were  any  significant  differences  between  the  two  Plant 
elements  and  the  valuation  of  goals  and  value  concepts,  and 
the  following  differences  were  noted; 

a.  Creativity  ~~  Construction  managers  seen  to  place 
less  importance  on  this  concept.  (Highly  significant  at 
0.0038) 

b.  GE-9:  Pay  Conocrabls  with  other  Firms  in  the  State 
—  -the  "other”  managers  seem  to  place  more  importance  on  this 
goal.  (Approaches  significance  at  0.059) 

c.  Autonomy  —  Construction  managers  seem  to  place 
more  importance  on  this  value  concept.  (Approaches  signi¬ 
ficance  at  0.09; 


d.  Technical  Employees  —  1 
place  more  importance  on  this  va: 
significance  at  0.076) 

The  five  highest  and  low 
Construction 

1.  Me  (50;$) 

2.  Competition  (43;$) 

3.  Ky  Company  ( 43;$) 

4.  Organisational  Efficiency 

5.  Craftsmen  (43/$) 


other"  managers  seem  to 
ue  concept.  (Approaches 

ranked  values  were: 

Other 

Customers  ( 54/$) 

Organizational  Efficiency  (52$) 
High  Productivity  (50;$) 

(437$)  Trust  (46;$) 

My  Company  (44?$) 


62.  Emotions  (0;$) 

63.  Social  V/e lfa.re  ( 0$ ) 

64.  Conflict  (0?$) 

65.  Conformity  (0;$) 

66.  liberalism  ( 0/$ ) 


Compromise  (2/$) 
Social  Welfare  (2;$) 
Conformity  (2?  $) 
Prejudice  (2;$) 
Liberalism'  (0;$) 


The  five  highest  ranked  goals  were: 


Construction 

1.  GE~3:  Plan  and  Provide  for  Best  Service  (43/$) 

2.  GE~2:  Provide  Best  Possible  Service  (43;$) 

3.  P&S-12:  Pair  Treatment  and  Respect  for  Employees  (43/$) 

4.  P&S-10:  Recognize  Innovation  and  Achievement  (36;$) 

5.  P&S-5:  Develop  Employees  (36;$) 


Other 

1 . 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


P&S-IO:  Recognize  Innovation  and  Achievement  (52;$) 
GE-2:  Provide  Best  Possible  Service  (52-;$) 

GB-3:  Plan  and  Provide  for  Best  Service  (52/$) 

}’£S-5:  Develop  Employees  (52;$) 

P&S-,?:  Equitable  Compensation  (50;$) 
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The  five  lowest  ranked  goal3  were: 

Constinxction 

23.  P43-S:  Assist  Disadvantaged  (21?i)  ' 

/ 

24.  P&S-9:  Pay  Comparable  with  other  Pirns  in  State  ( 14?®) 

25.  GE-12:  Service  Competitive  with  other  Bell  Companies  ( 14?®) 

26.  P&S-2:  Participate  in  Community  Activities  ( 14?i) 

27.  GE-9:  Contribute  to  AT&T  Dividends  (7/) 

Other 

23.  GB—  1 2:  Service  Competitive  with  other  Bell  Companies  (26/) 

24.  GE-9:  Contribute  to  AT&T  Dividends  (22/) 

25.  P&S-11:  Provide  Jobs  in  Community  (20 /) 

26.  P&S-8:  Assist  Disadvantaged  ( 17l!®) 

27.  P&S-2:  Participate  in  Community  Activities  (15?®) 

In  examining  job  satisfaction  scores  of  the  managers, 
Construction  scores  lower.  Construction  had  a  range  of  13-24 
on  their  scores  with  a  median  of  20  and  a  moan  of  16.6,  while 
the  other  managers  had  a  range  of  12-26  with  a  median  of  19 
and  a  mean  of  20.2. 

In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  Division  Manager’s  request, 
the  following  are  motive/operative  ratings  o'f  valve  concepts 
and  goals  which  would  seem  to  be  relevant: 


Construction 

Other 

Ability 

21?; 

33?; 

Obedience 

29?® 

20/® 

Trust 

21jS 

46/ 

Loyalty 

36?S 

37/ 

Skill 

29/ 

35/ 

Cooperation 

21?; 

39/ 

■1  oi  or  an  oa 

7,; 

1 3?® 

Con 

struction  i 

Other 

Conformity 

of 

2/a 

Dignity 

29/0 

35 1* 

Job  Satisfaction 

29/“ 

Ilf 

Power 

14 JS 

4/ 

High  Productivity 

2l£ 

50/*' 

Employee  Welfare 

43>» 

37/* 

Employees 

36?; 

44/a  : 

My  Co-Workers 

3  Of 

30/a 

Craftsmen 

43fS  1 

37/* 

My  Subordinates 

2% 

35/ 

laborers 

2  If, 

Ml* 

Blue  Collar  Workers 

If 

M/a 

Labor  Unions 

Uf 

7/* 

Authority 

29/* 

2&Z* 

Compromise 

If 

2/ 

Conflict 

Of 

4/ 

Equality 

If 

33/o 

GE-11:  Decrease  Operating  Coats 

Through  Greater  Efficiency 

29,* 

50/a 

P&S-4:  Promote  on  Achievement 

215-' 

44 f 

P&S-5:  Develop  Employees 

36fa  . 

52/a 

PM3-7:  Value  Employees  us  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  Team  Members 

36/* 

44/ 

P<S:S -10:  Recognise  Innovation  and 
Achievement 

36f 

52/a. 

inimfertu  m*  >  ■'-■■■  J**  4? 
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Construction 

i  - - 

P&S-12:  Fail*  Treatment  and 

|  Respect  for  Employees  43^-S  , 

GE-1:  Productivity  Indices  21$ 

GE-4:  ■  Earn  Hipest  HOH  the  PSC  ' 

will  Permit  21$ 

I 

I  • 


Other 

3S# 

44$ 


37$ 


J 


I 


: 
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DISCUSSION 

i 

s 

In  this  chapter  the  results  presented,  in  Chapter  V  v/ill 
be  discuosod  in  light  of  the  hypotheses  presented  in  Chapter 
I.  In  addition,  the  data  will  be  compared  with  that  of 
previous  studies  described  in  Chapter  II. 


1  •  HYPOTHESIS  1 

The  primary  orientation  fis  pragmatic  —  i.e.,  a  majority 
of  the  managers  completing  the  questionnaire  will  assign 
more  of  the  concepts  in  the  personal  values  section  to 
the  high  importance-successful  cell  than  any  other. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  accept  this  hypothesis.  Since  only 

23,;$  of  the  respondents  possessed  pragmatic ' orientations 

while  45.&5S  had  moral-ethical  orientations,  wo  must  conclude 

that  the  primary  orientation  of  New  York  Telephone  managers, 

based  upon  this  sample  of  360,  is  decidedly  moral-ethical. 

Insofar  as  which  coll  of  the  evaluation  matrix  had  more 

concepts  assigned  to  it,  Figure  27  clearly  shows  that  the 


high  importance-right  cell  was 

the  most 

favored,  with  the 

FIGURE 

27 

VALUE  RANKINGS 

High 

Average 

Low 

Importance 

Importance 

Importance 

Successful 

1st  Ranked 

12(29) 

7(  7) 

0(  2) 

Right 
lot  Ranked 

2i>(  10) 

15(11) 

0(  0) 

j '  j.  C OV.  t; 

I  inked 

U  0) 

5(  6) 

U  1) 

2  ‘3  8 
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next  highest  number  being  placed  in  the  average  importance- 
right  coll.  Tho  numbers  within  the  parentheses  represent 
England's  findings. 


The  precise  significance  of  the  differences  would  be 
difficult  to  determine.  England's  group,  for  example,  also 
assigned  the  second  largest  group  to  the  average  importance- 
right  cell,  a  coll  which  was  not  consistent  with  their  pri¬ 
mary  descriptor.  Both  groups  assigned  exactly  seven  concepts 
to  the  descriptor  pleasant,  but  the  Hew  York  Telephone  group 
assigned  one  concept  (job  sat’ r:  faction)  to  the  high  importance 
column,  whereas  England's  group  did  not  assign  any  concopta  to 
the  high  importance-pleasant  cell.  Their  ranking  of  Job 
Satisfaction  was  high  importance-successful.  Neither  group 
assigned  a  concept  to  the  low  importance-right  coll,  and  both 
assigned  the  concept  Conformity  to  the  low  importance-pleasant 
cell.  England's  group  assigned  a  total  of  39  concepts  to  the 
high  importance  column,  while  the  New  York  Telephone  managers 
placed  ono  less. 

Twelve  concepts  rated  high  impo:.  tancc-successful  by 
England's  group  were  rated  high  importance-right  by  Now  York 
Telephone  managers.  They  were:  High  Productivity,  Employees, 
Customers,  Uy  Co-workers,  Craftsmen,  My  Boss,  Managers,  My 
Subordinates,  Stockholders,  Technical  Employees,  Me,  and 
Cooperation, 

Also  rated  high  importance-right  in  this  study  were  the 


concept!.'.  Security,  Authority,  and  Equality.  The  latter  two 


wore  rated  average  importance-right  by  England's  group,  and 
Security  was  rated  average  importance-pleasant.  The  re¬ 
maining  10  concepts  rated  high  importance-right  were  alno 
given  that  rating  in  England's  study.  , 

The  concepts  Owners  and  Change,  rated  high  importance- 
successful  by  England's  group,  were  placed  in  the  average 
importance-right  ceil  in  chic  study.  The  remaining  two  con¬ 
cepts  rated  high  importance-successful  in  the  England  study, 
but  rated  differently  in  this  study  were  White  Collar  Workers 
and  Creativity.  Hew  York  Telephone  managers  down-graded 
White  Collar  Workers  to  average  importance-successful,  and 
gave  Creativity  s.  rating  of  average  importance-pleasant. 

It  is  of  mild  interest  to  note  that  Labor  Unions,  during 
the  longest  strike  in  the  history  of  the  Bell  System,  was 
rated  average  importance-right.  England's  group  ranked  this 
concept  average  importance- successful. 

Prejudice  and  Force,  the  two  concepts  rated  low-importance- 
successful  by  England's  group,  were  rated  average  importance- 
successful  in  this  st,udy. 

In  Chapter  II  the  concept  of  an  organization  possessing 
a  distinct  personality  v/cs  presented.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
best  to  discuss  the  data  from  this  viewpoint  —  recognizing 
that  England's  results  provide  something  of  a  general  composite 
framework  of  the  value  systems  of  American  managers,  while 
this  data  provides  us  with  a  profile  of  the  values  of  a  single 


bn:-.  i  ness  organization 
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If  ive  proceed  with  this  view  in  mind,  then  we  raay  look 
upon  New  York  Telephone  as  an  interesting  mixture  of  the 
Protestant  and  Social  Ethics.  High  Productivity  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  highly  important  because  it  is  right,  but  then 
again  so  i3  Employee  V/e  If  are,  Equality,  Cooperation  and  My 
Subordinates.  Interestingly,  Job  Satisfaction  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  because  it  is  pleasant,  not  right  nor  successful. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  personality  profile 

C 

is  the  apparent  emphasis  on  different  aspects  of  security. 

As  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  chapter, 
such  emphasis  seems  to  owe  its  origin  primarily  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  less  educated,  lower  paid,  1st  level  managers  in  the 
sample.  Such  concerns  for  security  are  less  evident  among 
the  higher  level  managers.  Does  this  mean  that  since  emphasis 
on  security  is  relegated  primarily  to  the  lower  levels  of  man¬ 
agement,  it  is  less  important?  The  researcher  would  argue 
that  it  is  not  less  important.  A  value  or  goal  operative 
primarily  nt  one  level  of  the  organisation,  still  represents 
a  motive  value  or  operative  goal  for  the  organization  at  that 
level.  As  such,  it  affects  dealings  with  superiors,  subordin¬ 
ates,  and  customers. 

For  a  further  glimpse  at  differences  between  New  York 
Telephone  managers  and  England’s  group,  Figure  28  presents 
a  listing  of  value  concepts  in  which  differences  of  more  than 
10  places  (in  a  rating  of  1-66)  were  experienced.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  the  behavioral  relevance  percentages.  These  scores, 
a owev-.r,  i.huvlci  be  interpreted  with  caution  since  there  is  a 


FIGURE  28 


RANK  ING/BEI1AV.I  ORAL  RELEVANCE 

Value  Concept 

SCORES  OF  SELECT!- 

England 

ID  VALUE  CONCEPTS 

Ranking 

NY  Tel  Co  Difference 

Honor 

52/1# 

4/45# 

48 

Creativity 

1 2/50# 

53/11# 

41 

Trust 

40/18# 

.3/45# 

37 

Success 

10/53# 

44/20# 

34 

Aggressiveness 

24/33# 

.  58/  8# 

34 

Dignity 

49/13# 
60/  8# 

16/35# 

33 

Equality 

28/2 8# 

32 

Employee  Welfare 

41/17# 

9/40# 

32 

Loyalty 

39/18# 

8/42# 

31 

Religion 

63/  7# 

33/27# 

30 

Ability 

1/63# 

30/28# 

29 

Risk 

30/27# 

55/  9# 

25 

Profit  Maximisation 

8/36# 

32/27# 

24 

My  Boss 

14/43# 

37/23# 

23 

Securi ty 

50/12# 

27/29# 

23 

Skill 

9/55# 

31/27# 

22 

Compassion 

61/  8# 

39/23# 

22 

Change 

27/31# 

48/15# 

21 

Obedience 

59/  8# 

41/21# 

18 

Achievement 

2/63# 

20/31# 

18 

Government 

39/19# 

18/31# 

18 

Influence 

43/15# 

60/  7# 

17 

Social  Welfare 

■  66/  4# 

49/12# 

17 

Caution 

62/  ?# 

46/16# 

16 

My  Subordinates 

16/42# 

2/45# 

14 

Organizational  Growth 

13/48# 

25/29# 

12 

Ambition 

7/57# 

19/31# 

12 

Industry  Leadership 

15/43# 

26/29# 

11 

Me 

22/39# 

1  1/37# 

11 

Employees 

18/42# 

7/42# 

1 1 

Y/hite  Collar  Workers 

32/24# 

43/21# 

1 1 

.  Compromise 

46/13# 

57/  8# 

11 

Presented  here  are  value  concepts  which  differed  in  overall  rank¬ 
ing  by  over  10  places.  Behavioral  relevance  scores  were  computed 
in  slightly  different  manners  end  are  not  able  to  be  compared 
directly.  The  figure  preceding  the  slash  (/)  represents  the 
value  concept's  relative  ranking  in  the-  6 6  concepts  valuated, 
while  the  figure  following  the  slash  is  the  behavioral  relevance 
score. 


basic  difference  in  the  methodologies  used  to  compute  them. 

In  his  study  England  used  the  primary  orientation  of  the  group 
(pragmatic)  to  determine  behavioral  relevance,  while  in  this 
study  the  primary  orientation  of  the  individual  was  used. 

Also  complicating  any  direct  comparison  of  the  behavioral 
scores  is  the  fact  that  a  significantly  larger  percentage 
of  this  study’s  respondents  possessed  mixed  orientations 
(29  vs  and  therefore  were  excluded  from  contributing 

to  behavioral  relevance  scores. 

In  examining  Figure  28,  certain  differences  become 
immediately  apparent.  Hew  York  Telephone  managers,  for 
example,  seem  to  place  much  higher  importance  on  concepts 
such  as  Honor,  Trust,  Dignity,  Loyalty,  Religion  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Welfare.  These  same  concepts  were  among  those  assigned 
to  the  high  importance-right  cell  hy  England’s  group,  and 
since  ranking  as  well  as  behavioral  relevance  scores  are 
equally  dependent  upon  high  importance  and  successful  ratings 
in  his  study,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  would 
not  be  valuated  as  highly.  It  remains  the  contention  of  the 
researcher,  however,  that  these  values  hold  greater  behav¬ 
ioral  relevance  for  llew  York  Telephone  managers  than  for  the 
managers  in  England’s  -study. 

Equally  apparent  is  the  higher  importance  placed  by 
England's  respondents  on  such  concepts  as  Creativity,  Success, 
Aggressiveness,  Ability,  Risk,  Profit  Maximization,  Skill, 
Change,  Achievement,  Ambition,  and  Industry  Leadership. 


In  the  light  of  the  discussion  coneernir.fi  the  increased 
competition  the  Bell  System  can  expect  in  the  proximate 
future,  these  differences  do  not  seem  to  bode  well  for  Hew 
York  Telephone.  The  hifihor  re.nki.nfis  given  concepts  such  as 
Security,  Employee  Welfare,  end  Caution,  coupled  with  the 
lower  rankings  for  Creativity,  Aggressiveness,  Success, 

Profit  Maximisation,  Achievement,  Organizational  Growth, 
and  Industry  leadership  paint  a  picture  which,  if  taken  at 
face  value,  portrays  Kew  York  Telephone  as  being  ill-equipped 
to  prevail  in  a  climate  of  vigorous  competition.  Prom  these 
data,  one  can  conjure  up  visions  of  a  stagnant  bureaucracy 
struggling  to  maintain  the  status  quo  —  mired  deeply  in 
the  "don't  rock  the  boat"  phase  of  Figure  9.  Here,  however, 
as  with  most  such  general  izait  ions,  things  aren't  necessarily 
as  they  appear.  One  important  consideration  is  the  differences 
in  the  relative  composition  of  England's  sample  and  that  of 
this  study.  Y/ith  87.1  >'»  of  his  respondents  drawn  from  levels 
which  report  directly  to  a  vice-president  or  higher,  with 
72.5/S  holding  either  staff  or  combined  line-staff  positions, 
end  with  79 . 3/>  working  for  companies  which  employ  less  than 
10,000  employees,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  we 
might  bo  comparing  apples  end  oranges.  Any  comparison  made, 
therefore,  should  be  interpreted  in  this  light,  and  are  in 
fact  offered  primarily  because  no  comparable  data  exists. 

It  might  even  bo  noted  that  the  distribution  of  primary 
'•ricntaticr.s  among  Hew  York  Telephone  managers  more  closely 
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resembles  England's  [  196S-,  p.  9]  study  of  union  leaders  than 
it  docs  managers.  This,  again,  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  1st  level  managers  in  the 
sample,  the  majority  of  whom  were  active  in  unions  themselves 
before  being  promoted  to  management.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  managers  in  this  sample,  if  compared  with  comparable 
managers  from  another  company  in  a  highly  competitive  industry 
might  show-up  as  being  highly  aggressive  and  competitive. 

This  we  will  not  know  until  more  reaoai'ch  of  this  nature  is 
performed. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point,  however,  that  no  stat¬ 
istically  significant  differences  were  observed  in  a  Chi 
Square  test  (0.05  level  of  significance)  performed  between 
primary  orientation  classifications  and  the  various  organiza¬ 
tional  levels  included  in  this  study.  In  short,  even  the 
district  and  division  level  managers  appeared  to  bo  pre¬ 
dominantly  moral- ethical,  Whether  thi3  trend  v/ould  also 
prevail  at  the  general  manager  level  and  above  is  difficult 
to  predict.  Bused  upon  the  data,  the  researcher  would  assume 
this  to  be  the  case. 

2 .  HYPOTHESIS  2 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  organizational  variables  and  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  value  concepts  in  Part  I  of  the  qxicstionnaire. 

This  hypothesis,  as  expected, must  be  rejected.  Twenty 

'•'.pi f j cent  differences  existed  bol/wecn  organizational  var- 

’  ..10  e  clcfr'.f  f?  cations  end  the  behavioral  relevance  scores  of 
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the  value  concepts.  Of  tin;  ;e  20,  11  were  attributed  to  the 
variable,  organizational  level,  five  to  previous  work  in 
other  departments,  two  to  the '^respondent’s  present  depart- 
niont,  and  two  to  line-staff. 

In  the  organisational  level  category  wo  see  that  higher 
managers  place  more  importance  on  labor  unions  than  lower 
level  managers  mid  also  place  less  importance  on  Organisa¬ 
tional  Stability.  Lower  level  managers,  on  the  other  hand, 
place  more  importance  or.  Security  and  Equality,  while  placing 
loos  importance  on  Power.  First  level  managers  present  some¬ 
thing  of  a  contradiction  by  placing  more  importance  than 
other  managers  on  Caution  and  Risk.  They  also  assign  higher 
rankings  to  Employee  Welfare  and  Government,  while  placing 
less  importance  on  Aggressiveness.  One  group  of  managers, 
district  level,  stands  out  by  placing  less  importance  than 
other  management  levels  on  Loyalty. 

The  lower  importance  placed  on  Labor  Unions  by  lower 
management  might  be  explained  by  the  old  bromide,  "Familiarity 
breeds  contempt."  These  are  the  individuals  who  are  involved 
in  the  daily  squabbles  and  conflicts  with  union  officials. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  just  what  impact  the  strike  had 
upon  the  valuation  of  Labor  Unions.  Since  management  was 
able  to  maintain  (and  in  some  cases  improve)  service  during 
the  strike,  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  that  the  concept 
probrbly  received  a  lower  rating  than  it  normally  would 


have . 
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The  lower  importance  placed  on  Organiaat i onal  Stability 
by  higher  management  perhaps  underscores  the  relative  up¬ 
ward  mobility  of  managers  at  the  district  level  and  higher, 
as  opposed  to  first  and  second  level  management.  The  majority 
of  non-rcollegc  educated  first  level  foremen  never  rise  above 
that  organisational  level,  and  the  came  is  true  of  most  non¬ 
college  educated  second  level  managers.  The  big  jump  is  to 
district  level.  This  is  reflected,  perhaps,  in  the  higher 

C 

valuation  of  Security  and  Equality  and  the  lower  valuation 
of  Power  by  the  first  and  second  level  managers.  A3  managers 
in  Hew  York  Telephone  they  jn.nsess  more  security  than  most, 
and  yet  limited  in  future  advancement,  protest  this  perceived 
inequity  with  their  high  valuation  of  Equality.  Based  upon 
numerous  conversations  with  first  and  second  level  managers, 
the  low  ranking  of  Power  might  be  explained  by  cither  their 
low  position  in  the  organisational  pecking  order,  or  by 
feelings  of  ir.i potency  in  dealing  with  the  unionized  craft 
workers. 

The  apparent  contradiction  in  first  level  managers 
ranking  both  Caution  and  Ili ok  higher  than  other  managers 
was  seor.  for  the  first  time  during  the  pilot  study.  On  that 

l 

occasion  one  of  three  organizational  sub-elements  rated  the 
concept  Loyalty  significantly  higher  then  two  other  elements. 
This  result  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the  researcher *s 
observations,  so  the  matter  was  examine!  more  closely.  Prom 
etu  vers.  ti  ons  w;  t:h  individual;;  knowledgeable  with  the 
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operation  of  the  throe  units  and  from  comments  made  by 
managers  involved  (aa  well  as  by  strikers  on  the  picket 
? ine) ,  it  became  apparent  that  the  high  ranking  of  Loyalt;- 
was  kind  of  v,  reverse  twist,  The  managers  in  that  unit 
felt  that  xheir  unit  manager  lucked  loyalty,  and  their  val¬ 
uation  was  a  reaction  to  thin  perceived  shortcoming.  It 
was  true  that  they  valued  the  concept  more  highly  than  the 
managers  in  the  other  two  units,  but  the  reason  for  the  high 
valuation  appeared  similar  to  that  which  might  result  from 
an  un-fulf .tiled  need. 

The  same  logic  appears,  to  apply  to  the  first  level  man¬ 
agers'  rating  of  Caution  and  Risk,  liew  York  Telephone,  being 
a  highly  organized  and  centralized  firm,  lias  the  foremen's 
job  extremely  well  covered  in  specifications,  operating  poli¬ 
cies,  and  indicts  which  measure  his  performance.  Caution, 
therefore,  keeps  him  out  of  trouble  with  his  superiors.  Risk 
on  the  other  hand,  may  well  appeal  to  him  because  of  the 
restraint  he  must  exercise  in  performing  his  day-to-day 
duties. 

The  higher'  valuation  of  Government  by  first  level  man¬ 
agers  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  the  researcher.  Since  lower 
level  managers  appear  generally  indifferent  to  the  subject 
of  government  regulation  of  the  telephone  industry,  it  is 
suggested  that  perhaps  what  is  evidenced  here  is  a  negative 
rose  lion  or,  the  part  of  higher  management  to  government 
i '  gulation.  The  higher  valuation  by  lower  management, 
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might  bo  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  'the  lower  level  managers . 

The  emphasis  of  lower  management  on  Employee  Welfare 
might  originate  from  the  fact  that  these  individuals  tend 
to  think  of  themselves  as  employees,  whereas  higher  level 
managers  arc  more  prone  to  consider  themselves  professional 
managers,  This  distinction  was  observed  by  the  researcher 
on  numerous  occasions  during  interviews. 

The  researcher  is  of  the  opinion  that  Aggressiveness 
is  rated  low  by  first  level  managers  because  it  makes  them 
uneasy  and  is  not  a  requirement  for  getting  their  jobs  done 
within  the  unofficial  norms  established  by  themselves.  In 
foreman  circles  the  aggressive  individual  is  suspect,  a 
person  to  be  watched. 

The  organizational  variable  which  accounted  for  the 
second  largest  number  of  significant  differences  was  previous 
work  in  departments  other  than  the  three  major  line  depart- 
ments.  Managers  who  have  worked  in  more  than  two  departments 
placed  higher  importance  on  StockhoJ ders,  Skill  and  Owners, 
while  those  who  have  worked  in  two  or  less  placed  more  im¬ 
portance  on  industry  Leadership  and  Employees. 

The  managers  composing  this  portion1 of  the  sample  form 
a  diverse  group.  About  all  the  researcher  can  say  about 
the  differences  noted  above  is  that  all  of  these  concepts 
were  considered  motive  values  by  the  managers  participating 
in  x:ng land ' s  study.  Perhaps  this  fact  reflects  the  higher 
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proportion  of  higher  management  who  have  worked  in  other 
departments. 

As  for  the  remaining  organizational  variables,  .it  was 
noted  that  staff  managers  placed  higher  importance  on 
Industrial  Leadership  and  Stockholders,  and  managers 'in 
the  Traffic  Department  placed  higher  importance  on  the  1 
concepts  Caution  and  Rational.  1 

The  emphasis  of  the  staff  managers  does  not  appear  un¬ 
reasonable  .  Prom  their  perspectives,  and  relieved  as  they 
are  from  the  immediate  problem  of  the  line  menagers,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  t!wy  would  be  more  concerned  aiout 
these  two  concepts.  The  emphasis  of  Traffic  managers  on 
caution  appears  to  reflect  the  high  representation  of  female 
managers  in  this  department.  Females  placed  much  higher  im- 

,  i  ■ 

portance  on  this  concept  than  male  managers.  The  emphasis 
on  Rational  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle.  The  researcher  can 

I 

determine  no  reason  why  Traffic  should  value  this  concept 
more  highly  than  other  departments,  except  to  speculate  that 
this  valuation  might  reflect  a  reaction  to  the  numerous  ir¬ 
rational  requests  received  from  subscribers  by  the  operators 
of  the  Traffic  Department. 


3 •  HYPOTHESIS  3 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  personal  variables  and  the  classification 
of  personal  values  in  Part  I  of  the  questionnaire. 

As  anticipated,  wo  must  also  reject  this  hypothesis. 


Ou.f  hundred 
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differences  ware  noted  between  values  mid  personal  variables, 

i  ' 

66  of  which  were  accounted  fob  by  primary  orientation  and  sox 
The  other  personal  variables  accounted  for  between  two  and 

I 

eleven  differences  each. 


a.  Primary  orientation.  An  examination  of  the  differ cnees 
i  accounted  for  by  primary  orientation  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to, gain  insight  intc  just  what  pragmatic,  moral- 

i 

ethical  and  affect  primary  orientations  are.  Figure  29  sura- 

l 

marines  these  differences  by  showing  which  orientations 
placed  tho  highest  importance  on  concepts  for  which  signifi- 

i 

I 

1  cant  differences  wore  indicated. 

As  can  .be  seen  from  the  figure,  many  of  the  rankings 

'  '  I 

shorn  consistent  with  the  ideas'  convoyed  by  tho  names  given 
to  the  three  orientations.  Moral-ethical  orientations  seem 
to  place  more  importance  on  the  concepts  Obedience,  Trust, 
Loyalty,  Compassion,  Tolerance,  Honor,  Dignity,  Employee 
Welfare,  Social  Welfare,  Caution,  Conservatism,  Equality, 
Government,  Rational,  and  Religion.  Pragmatic  orientations 
seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  Ambition,  Aggressiveness, 
Skill,  Achievement,  Money,  Influence,  Power,  Creativity, 
Industry  Leadership,  Profit  Maximization,  Organisational 

1  '  i 

Efficiency, .Organizational  Growth,  Managers,  White  Collar 
Workers,  Risk,  and  Ability.  Finally,  Affect  orientations 

I 

seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  Lbisure,  Prestige,  Compas¬ 
s',  !  <.n,  Honor,  Dignity,  Creativity,  Employee  Welfare,  Managers, 

I 

:•  y  Company,  and  Equality. 
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FIGURE  29 

value  piffhrekchs  accol'ktbd  for  ry  primary  orijsjitation 
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Some  rankings  which  strike  a  dissonant  chord,  however, 
are  also  in  evidence.  The  rating  of  the  concept  Success  is 
one  such  instance.  Whereas  the  researcher  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  pragmatic  orientations  to  placo  the  highest  valuation 
on  this  concept,  it  was  the  affect  orientations  that  seemed 

to  consider  this  concept  more  important.  The  same  is  true 
* 

of  the  valuations  of  Competition  end  Force.  It  somehow  seems 
illogical  that  respondents  placing  a  "1"  next  to  the  descrip- 

i 

tor  pleasant  would  assign  a  greater  proportion  of  "high  im¬ 
portance"  ratings  than  respondents  with  successful  as  a 
primary  descriptor.  The  only  feasible  explanation  seems 
to  be  the  "reverse  twist"  discussed  earlier.  Because  of  the 
promise  of  anonymity,  the  researcher  was  able  to  identify 
and  interview  only  one  respondent  with  an  affect  orientation. 
This  was  possible  because  the  individual  was  a  member  of  a 
specially  selected  (and  coded)  group,  and  was  at  a  level  that 
permitted  him  to  be  identified.  In  his  case  the  reverse 
approach  definitely  seemed  to  apply.  As  an  individual  he 
might  be  classified  as  a  non-competitor.  He  was  soft-spoken 
and  extremely  polite.  Conflicts  or  conf rontationo  of  any 
variety  seemed  to  make  him  extremely  uneasy.  This  is  hardly 
a  significant  sample,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  other  infoimi- 
ation,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  offered. 

i  • 

b.  Sex.  The  observation  that  men  are  different  from  women 
v;;in  jv.rdly  be  considered  a  profound  finding.  However,  the 
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nature  of  the  differences  between  raale  and  female  managers 
is  a  subject  about  which  very  little  has  been  written.  In 
the  previous  chapter,  20  significant  differences  were  noted 
between  the  variable  sex  and  the  behavioral  relevance  scores 
of  the  66  value  concepts.  These  differences  are  summarized 
in  Figure  30. 

In  Chapter  1  the  researcher  hedged  by  declining  to  pose 
a  hypothesis  dealing  with  differences  between  male  and  female 
managers.  On  the  basis  of  Hyer's  work  at  Texas  Instruments 
a  suspicion  existed  that  female  managers  might  adopt  the 
values  of  the  organization  .>±-o  completely  than  their  male 
counterparts,  but  the  researcher  deferred  from  phrasing  that 
suspicion  as  a  hypothesis.  The  results  of  this  study  show 
that  the  suspicion  apparently  had  a  basis  in  fact.  Of  the 
28  significant  differences  accounted  for  by  the  classifica¬ 
tions  of  male  and  female,  26  had  female  managers  placing 
higher  importance  on  value  concepts  than  their  male  colleagues. 
Only  the  concepts  Owners  and  Conflict  received  higher  ratings 
by  male  managers.  Of  the  concepts  rated  in  the  top  20  by  the 
organization,  female  managers  placed  higher  importance  on 
eight  (My  Company,  Loyalty,  Employee  Welfare,  Job  Satis¬ 
faction,  Dignity,  Organizational  Stability,  Government,  and 
Ambition) .  Neither  Owners  nor  Conflict  were  in  the  top  20 
concepts. 

The  distribution  of  primary  orientations  among  female 
managers  was  not  significantly  different  from  that  of  men. 
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FIGURE  30 

VALUE  DIFFERENCES  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  SEX 
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Fifty-two  percent  of  female  managers  were  moral-ethical, 

24$  were  pi'agmatic,  3$  had  affect  orientations,  and  21$ 
were  mixed.  Therefore,  the  differences  noted"  above  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  differences  in  their  primary  orientations. 

The  only  conclusion  can  be  that  they  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  above  values  more  completely  than  male  managers. 

On  the  basis  of  some  write-in  concepts  provided  by 
some  of  the  female  respondents,  the  higher  ranking  of  con- 

C 

cepts  such  as  Ambition,  Success,  Prestige,  and  Equality  did 
not  cone  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  researcher.  The  writers 
of  these  comments  seemed  intent  upon  impressing  the  researcher 
with  the  fact  that  they  wore  serious  about  their  jobs,  that 
their  performance  deserved  to  be  recognized,  and  that  they 
dosired  advancement.  These  remarks  were  interpreted  by  the 
researcher  as  further  evidence  that  the  "equality  for  women" 
movement  was  beginning  to  make  its  presence  felt  in  New  York 
Telephone. 

c.  Job  satisfaction.  Twelve  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  were  observed  between  job  satisfaction  classifica- 
tionn  and  the  behavioral  relevance  ratings  of  the  value 
concepts.  These  differences  are  summarized  in  Figure  31. 
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FIGURE  31 

VALUE  DIFFERENCES  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  JOB  SATISFACTION 
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fnlle  figure  depict£T~tHe  T 2”  value  concepts  for  wmcn  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  differences  ’./ere  noted  between  behavioral 


relevance  scores  and  the  three  classifications  of  job  satis¬ 
faction.  X  denotes  a  higher  ranking,  while  0  denotes  a  lower 
ranking.  Where  the  rankings  of  two  classifications  were  very 
close,  both  were  assigned  an  X  or  0. 

Figure  31  holds  no  surprises.  It  seems  quite  predictable  that 
the  high  satisfaction  group  would  place  greater  importance  on 
Ambition,  Obedience,  Achievement,  Profit  Maximization,  Social 
Welfare,  Employees,  Customers,  My  Company  and  Me.  Also,  the 
higher  importance  placed  on  Leisure  and  Influence  by  the  low 
satisfaction  group  hardly  seems  surprising. 
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d.  AT&T  stock.  Eleven  statistically  significant  differences 
were  noted  between  the  variable  of  AT&T  stock  ownership  and 

the  behavioral  relevance  scores  of  the  66  value  concepts. 

! 

The  researcher  ir.oluded  this  variable  because  the  Company 
offers  management  an  investment  plan  which  permits  managers 
to  invest  in  cither  AT&T  stool:  or  an  investment  fund,  with 
the  company  matching  the  individual's  funds.  It  wa3  believed 
that  the  managers  who  opted  for  AT&T  stock  rather  than  the 
investment  fund  might  prove  an  interesting  group. 

Stockholders  placed  higher  importance  on  Trust,  Honor, 
Security,  organizational  Stability,  Organizational  Growth, 
and  My  Company,  lion-stockholders  seemed  to  place  higher  im¬ 
portance  on  Ability,  Creativity,  Employee  Welfare,  My  Co-Workers, 
and  Government. 

Except  for  the  apparent  incongruity  of  placing  high 
importance  upon  both  Organizational  Stability  and  Organiza¬ 
tional  Growth,  the  velucs  emphasized  by  the  stockholders  fit 
nicely  with  the  stereotyped  views  commonly  held  about  the 
Bell  System  and  Hew  York  Telephone.  The  higher  importance 
placed  on  Employee  Welfare,  My  Co-Workers  and  Government  by 
non-stockholders  also  seemed  to  be  understandable.  What  was 
puzzling,  however,  was  the  non-stockholders'  higher  evaluation 
of  Ability  and  Creativity.  In  attempting  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  reasons  behind  the  higher  rating  of  these  two  con¬ 
cepts  the  researcher  talked  with  a  number  of  managers.  The 
nneral  drift  of  these  conversations  was  to  the  effect  that 


AT&T  stock  had  not  pci'formed  well  over  the  past  several  years, 
and  anyone  who  had  left  their  savings  in  stock  either  had  not 

i 

exercised  very  good  judgment,  or  did  not  have'  the  initiative 

to  take  action.  If  this  view  is  accepted,  it  might  offer  an 

explanation  of  sorts  for  the  rating  of  Ability  and  Creativity. 

The  researcher  finds  this  explanation  difficult  to  accept } 

» 

however,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  variable  associations, 
con  offer  no  alternative. 

C 

o,  level  of  formal  education.  To  facilitate  analysis  of  the 
10  significant  differences  observed  between  this  variable  and 
tho  behavioral  relevance  scores  assigned  the  value  concepts, 
formal  education  was  divided  into  three  classifications: 

1)  highly  educated  (some  graduate  work,  graduate  degrees,  and 
work  beyond  masters)}  2)  college  educated  (some  college  and 
undergraduate  degrees)}  and  3)  less  educated  (grade  school, 
some  high  school,  and  high  school). 

Using  this  classification  it  was  noted  that  the  less 
education  the  respondent  had,  the  more  importance  he/she 
placed  upon  Caution,  Security,  Trust,  Organizational  Stabil¬ 
ity,  end  liy  Co-Y/orkers.  These  results  happen  to  coincide  with 
observations  mc.de  by  the  researcher,  and  seem  to  be  reasonable. 
The  more  education  a  manager  has,  the  more  confident  he  seera3 
to  be  about  finding  other  employment  at  comparable  pay.  The 
more  highly  educated  manager. also  impressed  the  researcher 
ur.  the  individual  who  was  generally  looking  for  bigger  and 
bolter  things  with  tho  company  insofar  as  career  progression 


was  concerned.  Less  educated  managers,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  the  general  impression  of  being  more  intent  on  preserving 
what  they  had.  The  researcher,  of  course,  is  speaking  in 
generalities  and  there  were  obvious  exceptions  to  what  has  ' 
been  said  —  less  educated  managers  who  were  performing 
admirably  and  justifiably  looking  forward  to  future  pro¬ 
motions,  as  well  as  highly  educated  managers  who  had  progressed 
as  far  as  they  will  go  and  who  were  intent  on  simply  holding- 
on. 

The  only  other  consistent  difference  noted  occurred  in 
the  valuation  of  Employees,  The  more  education  the  manager 
had,  the  more  importance  ha  seemed  to  place  on  this  concept. 
This  result  was  unanticipated' by  the  researcher.  It  was 
expected  that  the  less  educated  managers  would  identify  more 
closely  with  the  concept  than  the  more  highly  educated  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  would  be  more  apt  to  consider  themselves  pro¬ 
fessional  managers. 

Other  differences  noted  were  that  college  educated 
managers  placed  slightly  more  importance  on  Autonomy  and 
Influence  than  the  highly  educated  managers,  and  both  groups 
placed  more  importance  on  the  concepts  than  the  less  edu¬ 
cated  managers.  It  is  not  known  why  the  college  educated 
group  placed  more  importance  on  Autonomy  and  Influence  than 
the  highly  educated  group,  but  the  fact  that  these  two  groups 
either  represent  higher  management  or  individuals  aspiring 
to  higher  management,  might  explain  the  difference. 


The  wore  highly  educated  end  college  educated  groups 
gave  oimilar  ratings  to  the  concept  Customers,  but  it  was 
the  loss  educated  group  which  gave  the  concept  the  highest 
rating.  Shis  probably  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  less  educated  group  which!  for  the  moat  part,  must 
deal  directly  with  the  customer. 

Both  the  loss  educated  and  the  highly  educated  groups 
valued  the  concept  Ky  Company  more  highly  than  the  college 
educated  group.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  not  readily 
understandable.  One  guess  might  be  that  a  number  of  the 
managers  in  the  college  educated  group  included  in  this  sample 
have  reached  that  point  in  their  lives  where  they  are  ques¬ 
tioning  the  wisdom  of  the  careers  they  have  chosen.  Comments 

%L. 

of  thi3  natux'o  come  out  in  several  interviews,  but  are  not 
substantiated  by  other  indicators  such  as  job  satisfaction 
scores. 

f.  Years  with  the  company.  Seven  significant  differences 
were  noted  between  classifications  of  this  variable  and  the 
ranking  of  value  concepts.  The  under  two  years  group  figured 
in  two  of  the  differences  by  placing  less  importance  on  Trust 
and  Organisational  Stability,  The  lower  ranking  on  Trust  can 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
organisation,  and  that  for  Organizational  Stability  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  advancement  and  one 
of  the  surest  ways  is  organizational  ci’wige.  Predictably, 
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managers  with  over  30  years  with  the  company  place  highest 
importance  on  Organizational  Stability. 

Managers  with  over  30  years  also  placed  ,more  importance 
on  the  concept  Stockholders.  They  were  followed  closely  in 
their  valuation  by  managers  in  the  10-30  years  groups,  I.lkn- 
agers  in  the  over  30  years  group  also  placed  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  on  Security,  but  shared' their  emphasis  with  managers 
in  the  3-5  years  group.  The  emphasis  of  this  latter  group  is 
thought  to  be  associated  with  the  fact  that  this  period  nor¬ 
mally  includes  that  point  where  the  manager  reaches  his  first 
serious  crossroad  concerning  liis  career.  It  would  be  during 
this  period  that  he  decides  tp  stay  .with  the  company,  and  one 
of  the  more  important  reasons  for  staying  with  New  York  i 

•  I 

I  ,  Telephone  (emphasized  by  the  company)  is  security. 

Managers  with  under  five  ypars  and  over  20  years  with 
the  company  place  the  highest  importance  on  Caution.  These 
two  groups  probably  represent  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  i— 

.  i 

those  who  want  to  stay  out  of  trouble  because  they  are  just 
starting  out,  and  those  who  want  to  stay  out  of  trouble. be¬ 
cause  younger  men  are  pushing,  and  retirement  is  not  that 
far  away.  , 

The  rating  of  Cooperation  is  different  than  expected 
by  the  researcher.  Managers  in  the  11-15  years  group  placed 

!  I 

less  importance  on  it  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  The 

only  explanation  the  researcher  can  offer  is  that  this,  seems 

> 

to  bo  the  point,  judging  from  conversations  with  different 


O 


1 


I 
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managers,  that  as  individuals  they  seem  to  extend  themselves 
most  to  s,uccecd.  It  could  be  at  this  poipvt  in  his  career 

1  1  '  -- 

;he  individual  ip  moat  strongly  convinced  that  success 

1  1 

relies  primarily  on  his  individual  efforte.  ' 

Hone  of  the  managers  valued  the  concept  Power  too  highly, 
but  of*  the  different  groups,  the  6-10  years  group  seemed  to 
place  the  most  importance  upon  it.  It  might  be  that  at  this 
point  they  are  beginning  to  aspire  to  the  levels  for  which 

;  t  , 

they  strive  in'  the  11-15  year  period. 

g.  Yoarly  income..  The  five  ‘differences  accounted  for  by  the 
variablle  yearly  income  all  reflect  emphasis  on  concepts  b.y 
managers  at  the  lower  end  of  ithc  income  scale.  In  three  of 

1 

'the  five  cases  these  some  differences  are  seen  reflected  in 
•differences  accounted  for  by  classifications  of  organizational 
level,  while  two  are  not. 

The  th^ee  mirrored  by  organisational  level  are  Security, 

1  Employee  Welfare,  and  Caution.  ,  For  these  three  concepts,  the 
higher  the  ^manager's  income  or  organizational  level,  the  less 

1  1 

importance  he  attaches  to  these  concepts.  The  apparent 
reasons  for  these  valuations  are  the  same  as  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  thp  differences  accounted  for  by  organizational 
level  classifications.  Although  a  generalization,  it  would 
peem  ,the  more  successful  an  individual,  the  more  confidence 
he  appearp  to  .have.  Insofar  as  Employee  Welfare  is  concerned, 

,  <■;(!  see  an  interesting  deviation.  Emphasis  decreases  with 
each  increase  in  salary  level  until  we  hit  the  $30,000  level. 
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At  thin  and  higher  levels,  there  soeno  to  be  renewed  emphasis 
upon  this  concept.  One  night  conclude  that  once  a  certain 
level  of  success  and  affluence  is  achieved,  sensitivity  to 

i 

limployeo  Welfare  is  reawakened. 

With  the  concepts  Social  Welfare  and  Compromise,  the 
differences  between  yearly  income  and  behavioral  relevance 
scores  are  not  significantly  reflected  with  the  variable 
organizational  level.  Managers  earning  less  than  $12,000 
per  year  place  the  highest  importance  on  both  concepts} 
however,  whereas  for  Social  Welfare  the  emphasis  decreases 
as  income  increases,  managers  in  the  $12-15,000  bracket 
place  lower  importance  on  Compromise  than  managers  in  the 
$15-25,000  group.  The  only  possible  explanation  that  the 
recoarcher  can  offer  for  the  valuation  of  Compromise  is  that 
managers  in  the  $12-15,000  group  do  a  good  part  of  the  battling 
v/ith  the  unions.  Serious  issues  arc  normally  resolved  between 
their  superiors  end  union  officials,  and  quite  often  end  in 
some  sort  of  a  compromise.  Such  compromises  are  generally 
resented  by  the  foremen,  who  view  them  as  erosion  of  their 
authority. 

h.  A&e.  Tour  significant  differences  were  noted  between  the 
behavioral  relevance  scores  of  the  value  concepts  and  the 
classifications  of  the  variable  age.  Younger  managers 
(under  30  years)  seem  to  place  higher  importance  on  the 
concepts  Influence  and  Conflict,  and  less  importance  on  the 
concepts  Organizational  Stability  and  Owners.  Managers  over 
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50  years  of  ago  appeared  to  value  Orgoni national  Stability 

highest,  a  rating  which  is  roflected  in  equal  emphasis  given 

the  concept  by  managers  with  over  30  years  with  the  company, 

and  individuals  with  over  20  years*  total  time  as  managers. 

The  emphasis  of  young  managers  on  Conflict  is  reflected  in 

the  high  rating  given  that  concept'  by  individuals  with  Iobb 
« 

than  two  years'  total  time  as  managers. 

The  researcher  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ratings  on 

O 

Organizational  Stability,  Conflict,  and  Influence  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  not  known,  however,  whether 
the  low  emphasis  on  Owners  can  simply  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  young  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  accumu¬ 
late  holdings  of  their  own,  thereby  identifying  more  closely 
with  the  concept  of  ownership,  or  if  this  is  perhaps  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  so-called  generation  gap.  This  would  be  a 
tempting  conclusion,  based  upon  the  commune  philosophy 
adopted  by  some  students  c%nd  given  so  much  attention  in  the 
popular  press.  However,  such  a  conclusion  hardly  seeni3  to 
be  warranted.  On  the  contrary,  the  researcher  feels  obliged 
to  point  out  that  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  the 
generation  gap  in  the  data. 

i.  Total  time  as  a  manager.  Eight  significant  differences 
wore  noted  between  behavioral  relevance  scores  for  value 
concepts  and  the  classifications  of  the  variable  total  time 
as  a  manager.  Four,  of  these  differences  were  reflected  in 
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similar  significant  differences  for  the  variable  years  with 
the  company.  Managers  with  less  than  five  yours  and  over  30 
years*  experience  as  managers  placed  the  most  emphasis  on 
Security.  This  emphasis  was  also  apparent  in  years  with  the 
company.  Organizational  Stability  was  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  by  individuals  with  over  20  years  as  managers,  whereas 
managers  with  the  company  for  over  30  years  gave  it  the  highest 
rating.  Many  of  these  respondents  are  the  same  individuals, 
having  spent  time  at  the  craft  level  before  being  promoted  to 
management.  The  same  holds  for  the  rating  of  Stoc]cholderB  and 
Caution,  For  the  former,  individuals  with  lesB  than  five 
years  as  managers  placed  less  importance  upon  it,  while  for 
the  latter,  individuals  with  less  than  five  but  more  than  20 
years  as  managers  assigned  it  the  highest  importance. 

Kot  reflected  by  the  years  with  the  company  variable 
were  significant  differences  in  the  ratings  of  Prejudice, 

My  Co-Workers,  Labor  Unions,  and  Conflict.  Individuals  with 
less  than  two  years  and  more  than  30  years'  experience  aa 
managers  seemed  to  place  less  importance  on  Prejudice,  while 
those  with  21-30  years'  experience  seemed  to  place  highest 
importance  on  it.  Individuals  with  16-20  years'  managerial 
experience  seem  to  place  the  moot  emphasis  upon  My  Co-V/orkers, 
while  individuals  with  less  than  15  years'  experience  seem  to 
place  less  importance  on  Labor  Unions,  The  emphasis  on  Conflict 
by  individuals  with  less  than  two  years'  managerial  experience 
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was  not  seen  in  years  with  tha  company,  hut  we.3  observed  for 
managers  under  30  years  of  age. 

Based  upon  different  conversations  with  various  managers 
in  New  York  Telephone  the  researcher  cannot  help  but- wonder 
if  the  higher  rating  of  Prejudice  by  the  21-30  year  group 
does  not  reflect  that  at  this  point  in  their  careers  many 
managers  realize  that  they  have  progressed  as  far  as  they 
ever  will  within  the  organization,  and  Prejudice  night  be 
a  rationalisation  of  why  they  had  not/are  not  going  further. 

It  night  also  be  that  by  the  time  they  reach  30  years,  the 
wisdom  that  comes  with  experience  has  enabled  then  to  assess 
the  situation  with  wore  objectivity.  The  lower  importance 
assigned  to  Labor  Unions  by  individuals  with  less  than  15 
years'  managerial  experience  is  interpreted  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  individuals  who  must  deal  with  the 
unions  on  a  daily  basis. 

j .  Time  in  present  position.  This  variable  was  included 
because  the  researcher  observed  that  a  number  of  managers 
with  whom  he  talked  had  been  in  their  present  positions  for 
what  seemed  unusually  long  periods  of  time.  He  wanted  to  sec, 
therefore,  if  any  significant  differences  might  be  attributed 
to  this  factor.  Three  significant  differences  were  noted 
with  this  variable. 

Managers  with  over  three  years  in  their  present  positions 
no  erred  to  consider  Aggressiveness  less  important  than  those 
wife  lens  time  in  their  positions.  Those  in  their  present 
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positions  for  Ices  than  one  yoar  ooomed  to  place  loos  em¬ 
phasis  on  Prejudice,  and  managers  in  their  present  positions 
for  less  than  one  and  over  five  years  s coined  'to  place  greater 
importance  on  My  Company.  Primarily  because  of  personal  con¬ 
victions,  the  researcher  would  tend  to  consider  the  rating  of 
Aggressiveness  the  most  significant  in  this  group.  It  was 

t 

his  impression  throughout  the  study  that  the  interests  of  the 
oompany  end  those  of  its  managers  might  be  better  served  if 

C 

there  wore  more  shifting  around  of  personnel.  Except  in 
unusual  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  anyone  in  the  same 
position  for  more  than  five  years  would  tend  to  go  somewhat 
stale. 

k.  Colie, vo  major.  Only  two  significant  differences  wore  noted 
between  the  behavioral  relevance  scores  of  value  concepts  end 
tho  classifications  of  the  vai'iable  college  major.  These 
differences  involved  tho  concepts  Conformity  and  Equality. 
Science  majors  seemed  to  give  Conformity  the  lowest  rating, 
which  appears  consistent  with  tho  nature  of  scientific  edu¬ 
cation,  Also,  one  cennot  be  too  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
Math  and  Engineering  majors  seemed  to  place  low  importance 
on  Equality.  Y/hat  is  surprising,  however,  is  that  Business 
Administration  majors  also  rated  Equality  low.  One  tends 
to  group  Business  Administration  with  the  Social  Sciences, 
vdxich  assigned  the  highest  rating  to  Equality,  but  appar¬ 
ently  this  is  not  justified. 
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4.  HYPOTHESIS  4 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  personal  and  organizational  variables  and 
organizational  (operative)  goals. 

As  anticipated,  we  must  reject  this  hypothesis.  In 
analysing  the  data  81  significant  differences  were  noted 
between  personal  and  organizational  variable  classifications 
and  the  behavioral  relevance  scores  of  the  goals.  Thirteen 
of  the  differences  were  accounted  for  by  organizational  var¬ 
iables,  and  68  of  the  differences  by  personal  variables. 

a.  Organisational  variables.  Organizational  level,  previous 
work  in  other  departments,  present  department,  company  manage¬ 
ment  training  program,  number  of  employees  directly  super¬ 
vised,  and  number  of  employees  under  overall  supervision 
accounted  for  tho  differences  in  the  rating  of  the  goals. 

Wo  differences  were  accounted  for  by  previous  work  in  the 
three  major  line  departments,  line-staff  position,  nor  geo¬ 
graphical  area. 

(1)  Organizational  level.  First  level  managers  seemed 
to  place  greater  importance  on  the  following  goals: 

(a)  GE-3  (Plan  and  Provide  Equipment  and  Means 

for  Best  Possible  Service)  —  2nd 

ranked  goal. 

(b)  GE-7  (Minimize  Customer  Complaints  to  PSC) 

—  11th  ranked  goal, 

( c)  P£S-7  (Value  Employees  ao  Individuals  and 

Members  of  Teen)  —  6th  ranked  goal, 

(  d)  Veto  - 1 4  (Job  Security)  —  19th  ranked  goal. 

MOTE:  the  identifiers  GE  and  PPS  represent  General 
Efficient}*  end  People  <t  Society  —  designators  which  are 
utilized  in  Part  III  of  the  questionnaire. 
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The  apparent  internalisation  of  those  four  goalB  by 
first  level  managers  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  four  differ- 
ont  motivations.  First,  their  apparent  otross  on  the  second 
ranked  goal  (which  is  consistent  with  the  first  ranked  offi¬ 
cial  goal)  appears  to  stem  from  the  company's  emphasis  upon 
this  goal,  and  their  personal  convictions  that  the  company  is 
not  investing  the  capital  that  is  needed  to  upgrade  service 
to  the  levels  desired.  It,  therefore,  combines  u  straight¬ 
forward  with  a  reverse  twist  motivation.  The  latter  motiva¬ 
tion  was  arrived  at  by  the  rerravcher  after  numerous  con¬ 
versations  with  first  level  managers.  In  fact,  all  levels 
of  management  appeared  concerned  with  the  amount  of  invest¬ 
ment  required  to  upgrade  service.  However,  it  is  the  first 
level  managers  who  are  closest  to  the  equipment  end  who  feel 
the  need  most  acutely. 

The  emphasis  on  minimising  customer  complaints  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  an  emphasis  which  was  shared  by 
second  level  managers,  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  these 
are  the  individuals  who  are  under  the  gun,  who  catch  blazes 
when  complaints  arc  made.  Those  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  to  ensure  that  the  situations  causing  the  complaints 
are  rectified. 

The  emphasis  on  respect  as  on  individual  and  team  member 
is  thought  to  be  a  fairly  common  manifestation  among  lower 
echelon  members  of  large  organizations. 
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The  emphasis  on  job  security  seems  directly  related 
to  tha  previously  established  valuation  of  security  by  lower 
level,  lees  educated  managers.  As  a  group,  these  men  are 

,  i 

more  apprehensive  and  less  suro  of  themselves  and  their 
ability  to  gain  employment  in  the  outside  job' market. 

(2)  Previous  work  in  other  departments.  The  more 
other  departments  a  manager  has  worked  in,  the  more  he  seems 
to  value  the  following  goals t 

(a)  GE-3  (Plan  and  Provide  Equipment  and  Means 

for  Boot  Possible  Service) 
ranked  2nd. 

(b)  GE-4  (Earn  Highest  ROH  the  PSC  will  Permit) 

—  ranked  16th. 

(c)  P&S-13  (Remain  Ethical  in  Dealings  with  the 

Community)  —  ranked  15th.  • 

The  valuations  of  these  goal3  appear  to  reflect  the 

broador  perspectives  of  managers  who  have  approached  the 

* 

problems  of  the  company  from  the  viewpoints  of  planners, 
freed  from  the  pressures  of  daily  operating  decisions.  Thc> 
recognize  the  importance  of  investing  in  improved  service, 
of  raising  ihe  rate  of  return  to  facilitate  this  action,  and 
in  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  general  public  so  that 
the  company  might  operate  without  increased  intervention 
by  regulatory  agencies. 

(3)  Present  department.  Managers  in  the  three  line 
departments  appear  to  place  higher  importance  on  the  goal 
G:0~2  (Vo  Provide  the  Best  Possible  Service  to  the  Customers). 
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Since  tliiu  is  the  first  ranked  official  as  well  aa  operative 
goal,  ito  high  rating  by  the  three  major  line  departments 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  organisation  ip  proceeding  in 
the  prime  direction  deaired. 

The  other  goal,  GU-12  (To  Achieve  Service  Indices  which 
arp  Competitive  with  those  of  other  Companies  in  the  Boll 
System) ,  was  valued  more  highly  by  managers  in  the  Traffic 
Department.  The  higher  valuation  of  this  ?.1st  ranked  goal 
by  Traffic  managers  appears  to  reflect  the  primary  service 
miaoion  of  this  department.  What  is  interesting  to  speculate 
about,  however,  is  why  this  concern  shown  up  in  a  desire  to 
be  competitive  with  other  companies,  especially  when  one 
recalls  that  this  same  department  placed  higher  valuation 
on  Rational  and  Caution. 

(4)  Company  management  training  program.  Graduates 
of  the  Initial  i.Iunagemont  Training  Program  (IUDP)  placed 
lower  importance  on  two  goals  than  non-graduates.  These 
goals  were  GE-7,  the  lltii  ranked  goal  dealing  with  raini- 
missing  customer  complaints  to  the  PSC,  and  P&S-14,  the  19th 
realised  goal  dca.ling  with  job  security.  Since  the  II.1DP  program 
has  only  been  in  existence  about  eight  years,  its  graduates 
range  in  experience  from  one  to  eight  years.  All  are  college 
graduates.  Their  lack  of  emphasis  on  minimizing  complaints 
to  the  KiC  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  except  for  the  fow 
in  l ho  first  year  with  the  company,  none  of  these  managers 
:'o  working  us  first  level  Managers. 


Their  low  emphasis 
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on  job  cccm*iby  likewise  is  probably  a  reflection  of  their 
relative  youth  end  collage  educations). 

(5)  Number  of  employees  directly  suporvisod.  ThOBQ 
managers  directly  supervising  five  or  less  employees  placed 

greater  importance  on  the  goal  PJhO—  1 1  (Provide  Jobs  within 

* 

the  Community)  than  managers:  .directly  supervising  larger 
numbers  of  employees.  This  rating  seems  to  eonincide  with 
a  similar  rating  by  managers  earr.i ng  under  $12,000.  iVhat  it 
probably  reflects  is  the  presonco  in  this  group  of  individuals 

\ 

! technically  classified  as  management,  but  performing  supportive 
roles  which  do  not  require  them  to  oversee  the  efforts  of 
largo  numbers  of  employees.  This  supposition,  however,  is 
not  reinforced  by  a  sinilar  rating  with  the  variable,  number 
i.  of  employees  under  overall  supervision. 

(6)  Number  of  employees  wider  overall  supervision. 

The  more  employees  under  a  manager’s  overall  supervision, 
the  less  importance  he/she  seemed  to  place  on  P&S-M,  the 
goal  dealing  with  job  security.  This  finding  is  consistent 
with  observations  about  the  value  concept  Security. 

b.  Personal  Variables.  Sixty-eight  significant  differences 
wore  noted  between  personal  variable  classifications  and  the 
behavioral  relevance  scores  assigned  to  goals.  As  with  value 
concepts,  the  largest  numbers  of  significant  differences  were 

attributed  to  primary  orientation  (18)  and  sex  (13).  All  of 
the  remaining  variables  aec-  anted  for  three  or  more  differences. 

(  , 


v.. 
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(1)  Primary  orientation.  Figure  32  presents  the  18 
goals  for  which  significant  differences  were  accounted  for 
by  primary  orientation  classifications.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  figure,  noral-ethical  orientations  placed  higher  importance 
on  14  goals  (shared  with  affect  orientations  on  three  of  the 
goals),  pragmatic  orientations  placed  higher  importance  on 

two  of  the  goalp  and  affect  orientations  on  five  of  the  goals. 

With  the  >tions  of  CE-2  (Service)  and  Gfi-9  (AT&T 
Dividends),  the  goals  valued  by  moral-ethical  orientetions 
appear  to  be  primarily  employee  ami  society  oriented.  The 
same  is  true  for  affect  orientations.  Pragmatic  orientations, 
however,  are  a  different  story.  The  two  goals  valued  highest 
among  those  which  had  significant  differences,  GE-4  (Rate  of 
(  Return)  and  GE-5  (Service  Indices),  are  very  concrete,  busi¬ 

ness  oriented  goals.  Also,  every  one  of  the  12  goals  rated 
low  importance  by  pragmatic  orientations  deal  with  employees 
or  society  —  none  pertain  directly  to  "business*'. 

(2)  Sex.  In  light  of  the  high  importance  placed  on  26 
of  the  28  value  concepts  for  which  significant  differences 
were  noted  between  behavioral  relevance  scores  and  the  clas¬ 
sifications  male  and  female,  the  relative  rankings  of  goals 
come  as  little  surprise.  Of  the  13  significant  differences 
noted,  female  managers  placed  higher  importance  on  every  single 
goal.  These  goals  wore: 


O 
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FIGURE  32 

SUMMARY  OF  GOAL  DIFFERENCES  ACCOUNTED  FOR  BY  PRIMARY  ORIENTATION 


GOALS 

RANK  DESCRIPTION 


MORAL- 

ETHICAL  PRAGMATIC  AFFECT 


1.  GE~2  Provide  Beet  Possible 

Service .  X 

3.  P&5-4  Promote  on  Achievement  and 

Capability . .  X 

4.  P&S-5  Develop  Employees . X 

6.  P&-S-7  Value  Employees  as  Individ¬ 

ual  and  Members  of  Team....  X 

7.  P&S-12  Fair  Treatment  and  Respect 

as  Individuals. ............  X 

9.  P&S-2  Equitable  Employee  Compen- 

sation . X 

14.  P&S-1  Provide  Emergency  Services 

to  Coaununi  ty .  X 

15.  F&S-13  Remain  Ethical  in  Dealings 

with  the  Community. ........  X 

16.  GS-4  Earn  Highest  ROR  the  PSC 

will  Permit... . 

17.  P&S-9  Pay  Comparable  v/ith  other 

Firms  in  the  State .  X 

18.  GE-5  Service  Indices . 

19.  P&S-14  Job  Security .............. . 

22.  P&S-6  Protect  Environment, .......  X 

23.  P&S-15  Satisfy  Hygenic  Factors....  X 

24.  GE-9  Con  ribute  to  AT&T  Dividends  X 

25.  P&f>-11  Provide  Jobs  in  the  Communi¬ 

ty .  X 

26.  P&S-8  Assist  Disadvantaged .  X 

27.  P&S-3  Participate  in  Community 

Activities. .  . 
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*  GL'~4  (Earn  Highest  EOS)  —  ranked 'l  6th  overnll 

t 

*  GB-6  (Earnings  Growth)  —  ranked  12th  overall  . 

>  GE-9  (AT&T  Dividends)  —  ranked  24th  overall 

l 

*  GE-10  (Profits  Competitive  with  other  Bell  System 

Corapc-nies)  —  ranked  20th  overall 

*  GE-12  (Service  Indices  Competitive  with  other  Bell  , 

System  Companies)  —  ranked  21st  overall 

*  P&S-2  (Equitable  Employee  Compensation)  — ;  ranko,d 

9th  overall 

l 

*  P&S-6  (Protect  Environment)  —  tanked  22nd  overall1  , 

*  P&S-8  (Assist  Disadvantaged)  —  ranked  26th  overall 

*  P&S-9  (Pay  Comparable  with  other  Firms  in  State) 

—  ranked  17th  overall  1 

I  •  ■ 

*  P&3 - 1 0  (Recognize  Innovation  and  Achievement)  — - 

ranked  8th  overall 

I 

«  P&S-11  (Jobs  in  Community)  —  ranked  25th  overall 

*  P&S-14  (Job  Security)  —  ranked  .19th  overall 

*  P&S-15  (Satisfy  Hygienic  Factors)  —  ranked  23rd  , 

overall 

In  examining  these  goals  we  night  first  note  their 

j 

relative  rankings.  The  highest  ranked  goal  was  eighth  . 

(P&S-10)  end  the  lowest  ranked  goal  was  26th  (I'&S-S) .  Two 

! 

of. the  goals  were  in  the  first  category,  maximization  cri¬ 
teria,  five  were  in  the  second  catcgory»  associative  status, 
all  four  of  the  intended  category  were  included,  ahd  the 
remaining  two  were  low  relevance  goals. 

Tho  content  of  the  goals  ranged  from  emphasis,  on  the1 
rote  of  return  earned  by  the  company  to  protecting  the  ; 
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*  i 

.  I  ' 

i environmbnt  and .aiding, the  disadvantaged.  In  attempting  to 
analyze  the  significance  of  these  ratings  one  cannot  holp 

but  notice  this  wide  variety  of  emphasis,.  ahd  apparent  lack 

1 

of  pattern. 1  What  seems  to  exist  hero  is  further  indication 

1  i 

that  women  ,are  more  successful  at  internalising  not  only 
the  values  of  on  organization,  but  also  its  goals.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  male  managers  did  not  place  significantly 
higher  importance  on  a  singly  goal,  while  the  higher  emphasis 

,  I 

) 

of  females  was  significant  for  13  goals.,  Female  managers,  at 
the*  very  least,  appehr  noro  aware  of  contemporary  issues, 
seem  to  have  internalized  the  official  goals  of  the  organiza- 

1  i  .  i 

tion  more  completely  than1  male  managers,  and  seem  more  con¬ 
cerned  over  issues  dealing  with  employee  welfare, 

I  ;  I  1 

(3)  Time  in’ present  position.  Six  significant  differ¬ 
ences  wdre  noted  between  the  behavioral  relevance  scores  of 
the  goals  and  the  classifications  of  this  variable.  In  one 

,i  1 

manner  or  another,  all  of  the  differences  reflected  lower 
ratings  of  the  goals  by  managers  with  less  time  in  their 
present  positions. 

Goal  GEt9  (Contribute  to  AT&T  dividends)  received  a 
lov/eh  ranking  by  managers  who  htive  been  in  their  present 
positions  for  less  than  five  years.  Goal  P&S-2  (Equitable 
Puy)  was  considered  less  important  by  managers  with  less 
thfin  one  year  in  their  present  position.  On  the  same  theme 

i  i  1 

as  P&S-2,  goal  P&3-9  (comparable  Pay)  was  also  considered 

i 

i  i 

i 
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less  important  by  managers  with  loss  than  one  year  in  their 
present  positions. 

Managers  with  over  three  years  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  higher  importance  on  P&S-13 
(Remain  Ethical  in  Dealings  with  Community),  P&S-14  (dob 
Security),  end  P&S-15  (Satisfy  Hygienic  Factors). 

The  apparent  lack  of  emphasis  of  managers  relatively 
new  to  their  positions  on  goals  dealing  with  pay  might  reflect 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  received  increases  on  assuming 
their  new  jobs;  that  they  find  the  task  of  mastering  a  new 
job  so  challenging,  pay  is  a  .secondary  consideration,'  or, 
more  probably,  a  combination  of  these  points.  These  con¬ 
siderations  would  also  go  along  with  their  lower  ratings 
of  the  job  security  and  hygienic  factors  goals. 

The  higher  emphasis  of  long  term  position  holders 
on  the  importance  of  remaining  ethical  in  dealings  v/ith 
the  community  might  well  indicate  that  the  longer  a  manager 
is  in  a  position,  the  greater  is  his  concern  for  the  com¬ 
munity  he  serves.  The  higher  emphasis  on  AT&T  dividends 
by  menagers  in  their  present  positions  for  over  five  years 
is  thought  to  reflect  the  fact  that  individuals  falling  in 
this  category  arc  more  apt  to  be  long  service  foreman,  many 
of  whom  ere  AT&T  stockholders.  This  same  emphasis  is  apparent 
v/ith  the  latter  group. 

(4)  Years  v/ith  the  company.  Three  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  were  noted  in  goal  rating  and  classifications ' of 
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this  variable.  For  3omo  reason  which  is  unoxplainable  by 
tha  researcher,  managers  in  the  6-1 5  years  categories  place 
less  importance  on  goal  G13— 2  (Beet  Possible  Servi.ce)  than 

i  •  . 

managers  with  less  or  more  service.  Managers  with  over  30 
years  and  those  with  under  five  years  appear  to  plaoe  the 
highest  importance  on  this  goal.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the 
younger  group  has  boon  more  receptive  to  the  company's  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  on  service,  mid  tho  over  30  yours  group 
represents  the  "old  time  telephone  men"  who,  according  to 
them  and  some  retired  managers  interviewed,  tool:  great  pride 
in  the  quality  of  telephone  service  provided  by  the  company. 

The  longer  a  manager  has  been  with  the  company,  the 
more  highly  he  appears  to  value  goal  GB-4  (Highest  Pate  of 
Return  the  PSC  will  Permit),  This  emphasis  is  also  apparent 
in  the  valuations  of  the  goal  according  to  age  and  AT&T  stool: 
ownership.  It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  this  emphasis 
cones  with  longevity,  or  is  indicative  of  a  new  breed  of 
manager,  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  New  YorX  Telephone  will 
have  a  difficult  road  ahead. 

A  similar  trend  was  noted  in  the  rating  of  goal  GE-6 
(Earnings  Growth) .  In  the  valuation  of  this  goal  managers 
with  over  30  years  with  the  company  gave  it  the  highest 
rating,  while  managers  with  under  five  years'  service  gave 
it  the  second  highest  rating. 

(5)  Total  time  as  a  manager.  Three  significant  differ¬ 
ences  wero  noted  between  the  rating  of  this  goal  and  the 
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classification  of  the  variable.  Reflecting  somewhat  tho 

rating  of  GU-2  by  years  with  the  company,  managers  with  11—15 

/ 

years'  managerial  experience  placed  less  importance  on  GE-7 
(Minimize  Customer  Complaints).  Managers  with  less  than. five 
years'  managerial  experience,  contrary  to  their  valuation  of 
earnings  growth,  placed  less  importance  on  G 2-9  (Contribute 
to  AT&T  Dividends).  Finally,  individuals  with  6-15  years  as 
managers  placed  leso  importance  on  P&S-14  (Job  Security). 

It  is  suggested  that  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
low  rating  of  GS-9  by  managers  with  under  five  years*  exper¬ 
ience  might  reflect  a  belief  by  those  individuals  that  company 
earnings  should  be  reinvested  in  tho  company.  This  suggestion 
is  based  upon  conversations  held  with  younger  managers. 

The  low  rating  of  F&S-14  by  individuals  with  6-15  years 
as  managers  is  consistent  with  the  rating  of  the  value  con¬ 
cept  Security,  Apparently  managers  at  this  point  in  their 
careeis  believe  they  are  at  the  peal:  of  their  abilities,  that 
they  do  not  have  so  much  invested  in  the  retirement  program 
that  they  could  not  walk  away  from  it,  and  that  they  can  com¬ 
pete  in  the  job  market. 

(6)  Yearly  Income.  Four  significant  differences  were 
noted  between  the  rating  of  the  goals  and  the  classifications 
of  this  variable.  In  all  of  these  differences,  managers 
earning  less  than  $12,000  placed  more  importance  on  goals 
then  managers  earning  higher  salaries. 
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Managers  with  yearly  incomes  under  $12,000  pieced  more 
importance  on  OH-7  (Minimi zinc  Customer  Complaints) ,  P&S-11 
(Jobs  in  the  Community),  F&3-14  (Job  Security) ,  and  P&S-15 
(Satisfy  Hygienic  Factors) .  Tho  motivations  behind  these 
ratines  appear  to  be  straight-forward,  With  94«9<»  of  this 
group  composed  of  female  managers,  the  ratings  aro  similar 
to  those  of  goals  by  sex  classification.  The  one  exception 
is  the  rating  of  GE-7,  which  was  rated  similarly  by  male  and 
female  managers. 

(7)  Level  of  formal  education.  As  with  the  discussion 
of  value  concept  differences  associated  with  this  variable, 
three  different  classifications  wero  used:  less  educated 
(grade  school,  some  high  school,  and  high  school);  college 
educated  (some  college  and  college  degree) ;  and  highly  edu¬ 
cated  (some  graduate  work,  graduate  degree,  and  work  beyond 
masters  degree) ,  Of  the  si:c  significant  differences  noted, 
every  goal  received  less  emphasis  by  the  highly  educated 
group .  * 

Goal  GE-3  (Plan  end  Provide  Means  for  Best  Service 
Possible)  was  rated  highest  by  the  college  educated  group; 
GB-7  (Minimise  Customer  Complaints)  was  rated  highest  by  the 
loss  educated  group;  GE-11  (Decrease  Operating  Costs  Through 
Greater  Efficiency)  was  rated  highest  by  the  college  educated 
group;  P&S-5  (Develop  Employees)  was  rated  highest  by  both 
the  college  educated  and  the  less  educated  group;  P&S-8 
(insist  Disadvantaged)  was  rated  highest  by  the  less  educated 


group;  and  P&S--14  (Job  Security)  was  rated  highest  by  the 
loss  educated  group. 

The  high  rankings  by  the  less  educated  group  appear 
to  bo  consistent  with  what  has  already  been  discussed; 
however,  the  apparent  low  emphasis  by  the  highly  educated 
group  on  goals  G12-3,  GE-11,  end  P&3-5  is  not  so  obvious. 

The  researcher  can  offer  no  explanation  for  these  low  rat¬ 
ings,  since  he  was  unable  to  identify  and  interview  members 
of  this  group.  This  was  a  penalty  of  ensuring  anonymity  for 
the  respondents, 

(8)  Colloge  Major.  Throe  significant  differences  were 
noted  between  the  rating  of  goals  and  the  classifications  of 
this  variable.  Science  end  Math  majors,  placed  most  importance 
on  P&S-2  (Equitable  Pay);  Liberal  Arts,  Business  Administration, 
and  Science  majors  placed  the  highest  importance  on  P&S-5 
(Develop  Employees) ;  and  Engineering,  Science  and  Hath  majors 
placed  the  highest  importance  or.  l’&S-IO  (Recognise  Innovation 
and  Achievement), 

(9)  Age,  Based  on  what  has  been  discussed  previously, 
there  wore  no  surprises  in  the  three  significant  differences 
noted  between  the  rating  of  goals  and  the  classifications  of 
age,  Managers  under  35  years  of  age  placed  less  importance 
on  GE-4  (Rate  of  Return)  and  G2-6  (Earnings  Growth),  while 
managers  55  years  of  age  and  older  placed  higher  importance 
on  P&S-S.  (Assist  the  Disadvantaged) . 


What  was  perhaps  a  Mild  surprise  was  that  the  younger 
managors,  as  a  group,  placed  tho  lowest  emphasis  on  P&S-&, 

v 

At  the  otarfc  of  the  study  it  was  suupocted  that  this  goal 
might  possibly  give  some  indication  of  a  generation  gap,  hut 
this  definitely  was  not  the  case. 

( 10)  AT&T  stock  ownership.  Six  significant  differences 

t 

were  noted  between  the  rating  of  the  goals  and  tho  classifi¬ 
cations  of  this  variable.  Stockholders  placed  higher  in- 

t 

portance  on  GE-4  (Hate  of  He turn) ,  GE-6  (Earnings  Growth) , 

GE-10  (Profits  Competitive  with  other  Boll  Companies),  and 
P&S-14  (Satisfy  Hygienic  Fceic..;.;) .  .  K on-stockholders,  on  the 
other  hand,  placed  higher  importance  on  GE-2  (Best  Possible 
Service)  and  GE-5  (Sei'vice  Indices). 

Stockholders  appeared  interested  in  increased  dividends; 
however,  in  the  absence  of  similar  emphasis  on  goals  dealing 
with  productivity,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  much  more  . 
effort  than  non-stockholdors  they  would  be  willing  to  expend 
in  pursuing  the  profit  goals.  The  emphasis  of  non-stoclcholders 
on  service  is  an  interesting  development  which,  along  with  the 
lower  emphasis  on  the  profit  goals,  could  indicate  a  lack  of 
concern  over  profit  and  loss  considerations.  Further  investi¬ 
gation  along  these  lines  might  bo  warranted  for  the  company  — 
with  the  thought  of  perhaps  making  investment  in  AT&T  stock 
more  attractive  for  its  managers, 

(11)  Job  satisfaction.  The  three  significant  differences 
r-v’.  ed  between  the.  rating  of  goals  and  the  three  categories  of 


job  satisfaction  are  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  that  the 
middle  50 i*  placed  the  least  importance  on  each  of  the  goals. 

Managers  in  the  high  satisfaction  group  placed  highest 
importance  on  OE-7  (Minimize  Customer  Complaints) ;  those  in 
the  low  satisfaction  group  placed  highest  importance  on  GE-11 
(Decrease  Operating  Costs  through  Greater  Efficiency)}  and 
both  high  and  low  satisfaction  groups  placed  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  on  P&S-5  (Develop  Employees) • 

The  emphasis  of  high  satisfaction  managers  on  minimizing 
customer  oomplaints  appears  to  be  what  it  seems.  The  emphasis 
by  low  satisfaction  managers  on  GE-11  and  P&S-5,  however, 
might  be  further  manifestations  of  the  previously  discussed 
reverse  twist.  Conversations  with  managers  in  this  group 
gavo  the  researcher  the  impression  that  these  managers  (par¬ 
ticularly  first  level  managers)  believed  that  the  company 
did  not  devote  enough  attention  to  training,  particularly 
technical  training  for  foremen.  The  emphasis  on  decreasing 
operating  coots,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  be  a  reaction 
by  lower  level  managers  to  what  they  believe  is  an  ever  pre¬ 
sent  emphasis  on  efficiency. 

5.  HYPOTHESES  5  &  6 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  valuation  of  operative 
goals  between  highly  effective  and  less  effective 
sub-units. 

There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  in 
tho  personal  value  systems  of  managei-s  of  highly 
effective  and  loss  effective  sub-units. 
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Ad  expected,  eignif leant  differences  were  observed  in 
the  rating  of  vctluo  concepts  and  goals  by  comparable  sub¬ 
units.  Therefore,  the  hypotheses  cannot  be  accepted. 

i 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  differences,  however,  did 
not  approach  what  the  researcher  would  have  dCBirod,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  goals.  In  retrospect,  it  appears  that 
the  researcher  was  looking  for  vernier  control  from  an  instru¬ 
ment  designed  for  gross  measurement.  Specificity  had  to  be 
forsaken  in  the  selection  and  wording  of  the  goals  on  the 
questionnaire  so  that  they  would  be  sxu'ficiently  universal 
to  be  meaningful  to  the  broad  ra-'.ge  of  managers  in  New  York 
Telephone.  As  a  result,  the  instrument  was  not  as  sensitive 
to  differences  in  comparable  sub-units  as  was  needed  to  perform 
a  meaningful  analysis. 

Q*  Bronx  Commercial.  This  analysis,  which  had  as  its  ob¬ 
jective  the  identification  of  significant  differences  between 
the  highly  effective  Southern  District  and  the  less  effective 
Northern  District,  provided  minimal  insight  into  the  two  sub-' 
units. 

Using  the  ’'other”  category  of  managers  as  a  control 
group,  significant  differences  were  noted  for  only  three 
value  concepts  and  one  goal.  ’’Other”  managers  placed  the 
highest  importance  on  concepts  Trust  and  Autonomy,  and  on 
Goal  G1S-1  (Productivity  Indices).  Managers  from  the  high 
v>.  'forming  Southern  District  placed  the  least  importance 
’ii ur.;t  end  tunomy,  while  these  of  the  Northern  District 
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v  gave  the  lowest  rating  to  the  goal  dealing  with  productivity 

indices.  The  value  concept  Organizational  Growth  was  ratod 

\ 

highest  by  Northern  District  managers,  v/hilo  the  Southern 

District  gave  it  the  lowest  rating.  In  lino  with  this  last 

rating,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Northern 

District  had  experienced  the  greatest  gt'owth  of  any  of  the 
« 

Districts  in  the  Division. 

Although  significant  differences  do  not  reveal  much, 

C 

an  analysis  of  goals  v/hich  diffor  by  more  than  five  relative 
ranking  placcG  does  provide  some  insight.  Figure  33  presents 
this  information  and  contrasts  it  with  the  overall  rankings 
of  the  goals  by  the  total  couple  of  Now  York  Telephone  man¬ 
agers.  Notice  that  the  Southern  District  appears  to  place 
higher  importance  on  goals  dealing  with  profits  (GN-10  and 
!  GE-S),  productivity  (GIi-1),  and  pay  (B&S-9) ,  while  the 

Northern  District  appears  to  place  heavier  emphasis  on  em¬ 
ployee  (r&S-7„  P&S-12,  KS-10,  and  P&S-15)  and  society 
(P&S-1,  F&S-13,  and  I’&S-C)  centered  goals.  The  greater 
emphasis  placed  upon  lYoli-c.  (Assist  the  Disadvantaged)  by 
the  Southern  District  managers  night  well  reflect  the  sig¬ 
nificantly  larger  proportion  of  members  of  this  socio-economic 
group  residing  in  the  area  served  by  the  Southern  District. 

Further  examination  of  goals  not  included  in  Figure  33 
reveals  a  consistent  relative  emphasis  on  productivity  by 
Southern  nar.-gers,  while  Northern  managers  are  equally  con- 
■  in  '  •  ; :  -harm o"  c-.p'ioyce  centered  goals. 

/ 
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FIGURE  33 


COMPARATIVE  RANKING  &  BEHAVIORAL  RELEVANCE  SCORES  OF  GOALS 


GOALS 

OVERALL 

COMPANY 

NORTH 

SOUTH 

GK-10 

Profits  Competitive  with 
other  Bell  System  Companies. 

.  20/31/: 

21/22/ 

14/42/ 

P&S-7 

Value  Employees  as  Individ- 
ualo  and  Teem  Members . 

.  6/42/ 

15/33/ 

6/50/ 

PAS-1 2 

Fair  Treatment  and  Respect 
as  Individuals...... . 

.  7/4 1/ 

4/56/ 

12/42/ 

PAS- 10 

Recognise  Innovation  and 
Achievement. . . 

.  8/41/ 

10/44/ 

19/33/ 

GS-1 

Productivity  Indices . 

.  10/39/ 

22/11/ 

17/33/ 

CE-7 

Minimize  Customer  Comp] a 1  a  to 
to  PSO . 

.  11/39/ 

6/44/ 

15/42/ 

PAS-1 

Provide  Emergency  Services 
to  Community . . 

.  14/37/ 

18/33/ 

25/17/ 

PAS-1  3 

Remain  Ethical  in  Dealings 
with  Community, ............. 

.  15/36/ 

16/33/ 

22/25/ 

PAS-9 

Pay  Comparable  with  other 
Firms  in  the  State . . 

.  17/35/ 

19/22/ 

11/42/ 

PAS-6 

Frotact  the  Environment . 

.  22/27/ 

1 3/33/ 

23/25/ 

PAS- 13 

Satisfy  Kygenic  Factors . 

.  23/26/ 

11/44/ 

16/42/ 

GS--9 

Contribute  Proportional  Share 
to  AT&T  Dividends... .  24/25/ 

23/11/ 

10/42/ 

PAS-8 

Assist  the  Disadvantaged,.,. 

.  26/18/ 

27/  0/ 

20/25/ 

This  figure  presents  a  comparison  o 

f  the  vol 

alive  rankings 

and  behavioral  relevance  scores  of 

goals  by 

managers 

in  the 

Forth  end  Louth  Bronx  Cohere Lr.i  Districts.  To  bo  included 
in  thin  figure,  n  goal  had  to  differ  by  at  least  five  places 
in  the  relative  rankings  of  the  two  districts. 
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Although  the  conclusion  io  not  statistically  borne 
out,  it  appears  to  the  researcher  that  managers  in  the 

Southeni  District,  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  goal 

( 

ordering,  are  definitely  more  productivity  oriented  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  Northern  District.  Another 
interesting  aspect  of  the  goal  ranking  is  the  relative 
spread  in  behavioral  relevance  scores  between  the  highest 
ranked  and  lowest  rnnVced  goals.  For  the  Northern  District 
the  range  was  0~67>$,  &3  oppoced  to  a  range  of  6-67/>  for  the 
South  and  13-50,$  for  tha  company  overall.  In  Chapter  I  it 
was  suggested  thut  the  relative  range  of  scores  on  the  goals 
might  be  indicative  of  agreement  on  goal3  by  managers  within 
the  sub-unit.  If  such  a  notion  has  validity,  slightly 
greater  agreement  on  goals  would  be  indicated  for  the  Southern 
District.  In  the  ranking  of  values,  although  both  districts 
differed  considerably  from  the  ranking  of  the  overall  sample, 
the  Northern  District  appeared  to  come  closer  to  the  company 
ranking  than  did  the  South.  This  leads  to  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  statement  made  in  Chapter  I  suggesting  that  the 
more  highly  effective  units  would  be  more  successful  at 
internalizing  company  values  is  in  error.  Perhaps  what  makes 
a  unit,  stand  out  as  more  effective  than  others  is  the  fact 
that  its  values  arc  somewhat  different  than  those  of  the 
aggregate.  This,  it  would  seem,  would  probably  depend  upon 
the  organisation  being  examined,  as  well  &3  the  magnitude  ar.d 
.  ion  of  tiu  differences. 
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b,  Bronx  Plant.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  not  at  all 
clear  cut.  There  arc  no  recognizable  trends  in  the  valuation 
of  goals  by  either  group.  The  only  trend  that  the  researcher 
has  been  able  to  identify  concerns  values.  The  construction 
managers  appear  to  have  a  "harder"  value  system  than  other 
Plant  Department  managers,.  Considering  the  fact  that  this 
analysis  was  undertaken  to  try  to  provide  some  insight  into 
v/hy  relations  between  union  members  and  construction  managers 

S 

were  so  much  more,  harmonious  than  botvveon  other  Plant  managers 
and  the  union,  this  finding  is  somewhat  surprising. 

Sinoe  the  only  indication  that  differences  exist  between 
the  two  groups  of  managers  is  rooted  in  their  respective 
value  systems,  the  researcher  suggests  that  a  partial  explan¬ 
ation  might  be  that  the  value  systems  of  the  construction 
managers  and  the  union  members  are  more  similar  than  are  those 
of  the  other  Plant  managers  and  \mion  members.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  this  similarity  of  value  systems  might  v/ell 
lead  to  greater  trust  and  mutual  respect  between  labor  end 
management. 

6.  OFFICIAL  VS  OPERATIVE  GOALS 

The  official  goals  of  liew  York  Telephone  for  1972  were 
introduced  in  Chapter  III  and  are  presented  in  abbreviated 
form  in  Figure  34.  This  figure  also  depicts  the  association 
between  official  and  operative  goals.  Official  goals  are 
)>.: *  ficnted  in  order  of  importance  assigned  to  the  goals  by 
t.u  company,  v' e  the  numbers,  preceding  the  operative  goals 
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FIGURE  34 

official/ operative  goals 


OFFICIAL  GOALS 

1.  Increase  .level  of  service 
to  whore  service  in  New  York 
City  is  on  a  par  with  other 
major  cities,  with  comparably 
good  or  better  service  else¬ 
where  in  the  State... 


OPERATIVE  GOALS 

1.  GJi-2:  Provide  berjt  poasible 
service... 

18.  GE-5:  Achieve  minimum 
acceptable  levels  (or  better) 
on  service  indices,.. 

21.  GE-I2s  Achieve  service 
indices  competitive  with  other 
Bell  System  companies... 


2.  Rate  of  return  and  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  as  high  as 
service  objectives  wilx 
permit  with  an  improving 
trend , . . 


5.  GE— 11s  Decrease  operating: 
cost!)  through  greater  efficien¬ 
cy... 

10.  GE-1 s  Achieve  minimum,  ac¬ 
ceptable  levels  (or  better) 
on  productivity  indices...  1 

12.  GE-6:  Earnings  growth. . . 

16.  GE-4 : : Earn  highest  ROR  the 
PSC  will  permit..,.  , 

20.  GE-10:  Profits  competitive 
with  other  Bell  System  com¬ 
panies:.  . .  ; 

24.  GS-9:  Contribute  to  AT&T 
dividends. . . 


3.  Service  adequate  con¬ 
struction  expenditures... 


2.  G3-3s  Plan  and  provide 
equipment,  and  nleans  for  best 
possible  service...' 


4.  Make  the  company  a  place 
where  both  present  and  pro¬ 
spective  employees  want  to 
work  in  the  broadest  sense: 
salaries,  training,  good 
supervision  and  leadership; 
equal  opportunity  employment 
and  clear  direction  and 


3.  F&U-4:  Promote  on  achieve¬ 
ment  and  capability... 

4.  P&S-5:  Develop  employees,.. 

6.  P&S-7:  Value  employees  as 
individuals  and  team  members... 

7.  P&S-12:  Fair  treatment  for 
employees  ami  respect  as' in- 
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FIGURE  34  (cont'd) 


OFFICIAL  GOALS 

assistance  in  advancement 
for  ariy  employee  with  the 
capability  and  desire, 
'demonstrable*  by  action  'at 
all  levels...  1 


OPKRATIVB  COALS 
dividuals. . . 

8.  P&S-lOt  Recognize  innovation 
and  achievement... 

9.  P&S-2;  Equitable  employee 
compensation. . . 


17.  MS-9:  Pay  comparable  with 
other  firms  in  the  State... 

19.  P&S-14:  Job  security... 

23.  P&S-15:  Satisfy  hygenie 
factotra. . . 


5.  A1 public,  employee,  andi 
political  relations  policy 
that  will  re-potablish  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  company... 


14.  P&S-1:  Provide  emergenoy 
services  to  the  community... 

15.  P&S-13J  Regain  ethical  in 
dealings  with  the  community... 

27.  P&&-3:  Participate  in  com¬ 
munity  activities... 


,  I 

6.  A  re-designed  corporate 
organisation  sti'ucture. . .  ( 


7.  A  direct  aiid  positive  11.  GS-7:  Minimize  customer 

relationship  with  the  PSO...  complaints  to  the  FSC.., 


8.  Improved  definition  of  13.  GE-8:  Be  competitive  with 
market  niche,  competitive  other  companies  in  the  corn- 
strategy  and  capability...'  munications  industry... 


9,  Ih  all  matters,  a  return 
to  Bell  System  quality 
standards...  ■, 

l  •  I  , 

This  figure  presents  the  official  goals  of  New  fork  Telephone 
for  1972,  in  the  ,  order  <Jf  priority  placed  upon  them  by  company 
officers^  Opposite  the  official  goals  are  the  operative  goals 
identified  by  the  researcher.  The  numbers  preceding  the  opera¬ 
tic-  a  goals  reflect  the  .relative  ratings  of  the  goals  by  New 
tor'.c  Trilopb-,!'/-  managers. 
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indicate  the  relative  importance  placed  on  them  by  managers 
participating  in  this  study.  . 

\ 

Prom  tho  figure  several  trends  become  quite  apparent. 
First,  the  number  one  and  two  ratings  given  goals  associated 
with  service  oriented  goals  1  and  3  seem  to  indicate  that 
New  York  Telephone  managers  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  these  goals  and  have  succeeded  in  internalizing  them. 

The  relatively  low  rankings  of  GE-5  (18th)  and  GE-12  (21st), 

C 

however,  soem  to  indicate  that  some  resistance  still  exists 
within  the  organization  to  the  service  goal. 

Official  goal  4,  the  ei.ip1  oyee  oenterod  official  goal, 
received  extremely  high  importance  ratings.  Six  of  the  nine 
operative  goals  placed  in  the  maximization  criteria  category 
concern  themselves  in  one  maimer  or  other  with  this  goal. 

Had  any  of  these  goals  appeared  in  the  first  or  second  place 
of  the  operative  goals  hierarchy,  the  researcher  would  have 
concluded  that  employee  welfare  was  the  moot  important  goal 
of  Now  York  Telephone.  As  it  is,  employee  welfare  appears 
to  be  a  very  close  second  to  service. 

The  profit  oriented  goals  represented  by  official  goal 
2  appear  to  be  a  mixed  bag.  If  one  agrees  with  the  researcher 
that  GE-11  (Decrease  operating  costs...)  should  be  associated 
with  official  goal  2,  only  one  of  the  nine  maximization  cri¬ 
teria  represents  the  second  ranked  official  goal.  Four  of 
the  profit  oriented  operative  goals  fall  into  the  associative 
.  t-;i  >';'i  category,  ;  nd  the  re:\  in  ins  goal  (contribute  to  AT&T 
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dividends . . . )  is  the  lowest  ranked  intended  coal,  Ihere  is 
no  doubt  that  official  coals  3  and  4  far  out-weigh  official 
goal  2  in  the  Minds  of  the  managers  sampled. 

Official  gool  5  clearly  belongs  in  the  associative 
status  category.  One  could  surmise  that,  at  the  prosent 
time,  this  goal  would  not  cause  alternatives,  or  courses  of 
action  to  be  generated,  but  would  be  used  to  check  or  test 
the  satisfaotoriness  of  proposed  actions.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  it  could  be  the  deciding  factor  in  selecting 
one  course  of  action  over  another. 

Official  goal  6  is  not  re  elected  in  the  operative  goals 
because  the  researcher  saw  no  evidence  of  its  existence  when 
he  studied  company  operations  and  interviewed  managers.  As 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  111,  however,  this  goal  may  prove 
singularly  important  in  the  proximate  future.  In  order  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  increased  competition  which  appears 
inevitable,  the  company  nay  well  have  to  divide  its  operetions 
into  two  elements:  a  public  utilities  im.it  consisting  of  the 
long  distance  network  and  installed  plant  equipment,  mid  an 
element  capable  of  aggressively*  selling  equipment  and  service 
to  private  subscribers. 

Official  goal  7  also  appears  fco  be  an  associative  status 
goal  with  the  primary  function,  of  testing  alternatives.  It 
might  be  noted  that  this  is  one  of  the  more  important  (2nd 
rarkod)  associative  status  goals. 
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Official  goal  8  is  also  recognized  as  one  of  the  more 
important  (.1th  ranked)  associative  status  goals.  Recognizing 
that  the  emphasis  on  goul3  changes  over  tine,  it  is  suggested 
that  as  competition  becomes  more  keen  and  progress  is  made 
on  up-grading  service,  this  goal  and  the  profit  oriented 
goals  will  probably  ascend  into  the  maximization  criteria 
category  —  that  is,  they  had  better  move  into  that  area 
if  the  company,  is  to  prevail  over  the  competition,. 

There  are  no  operative  goals  associated  with  official 
goal  9,  because  the  researcher  does  not  recognize  this  goal 
as  being  valid.  It  appears  to  be  a  catch-all,  "in  case  we 
have  overlooked  anything"  goal  which  is  frequently  employed 
by  large  organizations. 

7.  GEKkRAL 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  how  great  an  impact  the  strike, 
which  ended  February  13,  1972,  had  on  thi3  study.  The  re¬ 
searcher  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  detracted  from  the  over¬ 
all  responses;  a  thought  which  is  prompted  by  the  trickle  of 
completed  questionnaires  which  began  coming  in  shortly  after 
the  strike  had  ended.  Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
strike  put  a  severe  crimp  in  the  schedule  of  intereviews  which 
the  researcher  had  planned. 

At  this  point  the  researcher  feels  obliged  to  make  two 
observations  which  might  be  of  assistance  to  any  future 
.vfjoarcher  who  might  icad  this  study  and  contemplate  a 
.1 investigation.  Firat,  the  interview  is  a 
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tool  end  should  bo  usod  as  much  as  possible.  Second,  the 
researcher  found  tho  folio', v-up  letter,  mailed  approximately 
10  days  after  distribution  of  the  questionnaires  extremely 
helpful  and  recommends  its  U3e. 

Appendix  I  provides  a  copy  of  the  letter  used  in  the 
research. 

Nov/  that  the  study  has  been  completed  the  researcher 
is  more  convinced  than  ever  of  tho  merit  of  Professor 

C 

England's  methodology.  To  illustrate  why  this  has  been 
stated,  the  researcher  would  like  to  relate  one  incident 
which  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  study. 

The  researcher  had  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
observing  one  organizational  unit  composed  of  50  managers 
and  425  craft  personnel.  At  one  time  or  another  he  had 
talked  with  a  majority  of  the  managers,  and  from  time  to 
time  would  return  to  the  unit,  have  lunch  with  some  of  the 
managers  and  discuss  current  happenings  in  the  company.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  researcher  was  informed  by  the  manager 
in  overall  charge  that  he  had  replaced  one  of  his  second 
level  managers.  The  announcement  was  not  a  complete  surprise 
to  the  researcher,  but  with  his  interest  piqued,  he  probed 
more  deeply  to  find  the  reasons  for  the  action.  The  manager 
confided  that  he  found  the  subordinate  ineffective,  incapable 
of  ranking  necessary  decisions,  prone  to  "buck-passing,"  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  participate  in  face-to-face  confron¬ 
tations  with  his  peers  or  subordinates.  The  manager  talked 
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at  length  ubout  the  issue  because  he  personally  liked  the 
individual  he  had  removed  and  was  troubled  ubout  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  emotional  hurt  he  had  caused. 

When  the  researcher  returned  to  hia  office  that  after¬ 
noon  ho  reviewed  the  questionnaire  which  had  been  completed 
by  the  transferred  manager  and  discovered  soma  interesting 
information.  The  replaced  manager  was  the  only  affect  orien¬ 
tation  in  that  organisation.  Also,  ho  was  the  only  individual 
in  tho  entire  study  who,  discounting  mixed  orientations,  did 
not  have  a  single  operative  goal  in  tho  maximisation  criteria 
category.  A  further  review  o:  his  questionnaire  provided  a 
picture  which  was  remarkably  consistent  with  the  picture 
painted  by  his  superior  and  the  personal  observations  of 
the  researcher. 

8.  SUIttlACT 

The  overall  moral-ethical  primary  orientation  of  Now  York 
Telephone  managers,  while  not  initially  hypothesized,  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  the  general  philosophy  observed  by  the 
researcher  throughout  the  company.  Why  this  should  differ 
so  significantly  from  England’s  survey  is  not  known  for 
certain,  but  is  believed  partially  due  to  differences  in 
tho  composition  of  the  respective  samples,  and  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  individuals  of  this  orientation  might  be  attrac¬ 
ted  to  a  utilities  firm.  Such  an  orientation  might  well  be 
\  :cvalent  for  most  utilities  companies . 
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The  upgrading  of  telephone  service  appears  to  be  the 
goel  possessing  the  greatest  bohaviorul  relovanco  for  Hew 
York  Telephone  Managers,  followed  closely  by  employ eo  wel¬ 
fare  oriented  goals.  Profit  oriented  goals  appear  to  be  a 
distant  third  in  importance  to  service  and  employee  v/elfare. 

Tho  organisational  variable  which  seemed  to  account 
for  the  most  significant  differences  appeared  to  be  organ¬ 
izational  level  —  a  finding  which  is  consistent  with  popular 
theory.  As  first  observed  by  England,  personal  variables 
accounted  for  many  more  differences  than  did  organizational 
variables.  Primary  oriontaLi.cn  accounted  for  the  most  dif¬ 
ference  s,  followed  by  sex.  Female  managers  appear  to  intern¬ 
alize  both  values  and  goals  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
male  managers. 

The  chief  source  of  conflict  which  the  researcher 
recognizes  as  existing  now,  and  which  appears  destined  to 
reach  greater  intensity,  is  the  lade  of  importance  attached 
to  profit  oriented  goals  by  the  managers.  In  order  to  re¬ 
main  a  viable  organisation,  more  and  more  emphasis  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  these  goals  by  higher  level  management  and 
they  are  expected  to  be  met  with  significant  resistance. 
Service  and  employee  welfare  goals  now  reign  supreme,  and 
the  transition  to  profit-conscious  operation  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  rocky  road. 


CHAPTKIi  VII 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  overall  orientation  of  Now  York  Telephone  ia  moral- 
ethical.  Thio  conclusion,  based  upon  a  sample  of  360  middle 
and _ lower  managers,  differs  significantly  from  England' 8 
[1967a]  survey  of  American  managers,  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  respondents  had  pragmatic ^primary  orientations. 

Data  are  not  available  to  support  the  supposition, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  individuals  with  moral-ethical  pri¬ 
mary  orientations  night  well  >■:  more  attracted  by  utilities 
companies  or  by  government,  than  by  employment  with  firms  in 
the  more  competitive  industries.  This  notion  is  based,  in 
part,  on  England' 3  [ 1963a, b]  studies  of  Naval  Officers  and 
Military  Administration,  which  also  found  uioral-cthical 
orientations  to  predominate. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  individuals  who  did  not 
originally  possess  moral- ethical  primary  orientations  upon 
joining  the  firm,  might  well  hr.ve  gradually  adopted  this 
orientation  after  being  exposed  to  the  firm's  organizational 
climate  for  a  number  of  years.  This  suggestion  is  based  upon 
the  observation  that  the  percentage  of  managers  possessing 
moral-ethical  orientations  increased  lineai'ly  with  the  higher 
classifications  of  the  variable  "years  with  the  company," 
Aside  from  possible  differences  between  industries, 
a  p.-'ial  expl  r.nr  bov  of  the  di  ;'.\*..oi.ae  between  this  study 
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and  that  of  England  is  thought  to  be  in  tho  dissimilarity  of 
the  respective  samples.  While  England's  sample  was  composed 
primarily  of  representatives  of  higher  management,  this  study 
included  a  largo  proportion  (56°/)  of  first  level  lino  man¬ 
agers.  Only  two  general  manager  level  and  12  division  level 
(4th  and  5«h  level)  managers  participated  in  this  study  — 
3.9#  of  the  overall  sample.  There  were  no  respondents  from 
levels  higher  than  general  manager. 

In  the  absence  of  significant  representation  of  the 
highest  levols  of  management,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
about  the  primary  orientations  of  company  officers,  and  pos¬ 
sible  correlations  between  primary  orientation  and  success 
in  the  company.  This  speculation  is  prompted  by  England's 
results  ne  well  as  the  observations  that  both  general  man¬ 
ager  respondents  and  four  of  tho  five  respondents  reporting 
incomes  in  excess  of  $35,000  per  year  possessed  pragmatic 
orientations.  Could  it  bo  th-ifc  division  level  is  the  highest 
domain  of  moral-ethical  orientations,  that  further  advance¬ 
ment  belongs  to  the  pragmatic?  If  no,  would  this  general 
pattern  hold  for  other  organizations? 

2.  The  primary  operative  goals  of  New  York  Telephone  man¬ 
agers  participating  in  this  study  appear  to  be  concerned  with 
improving  the  quality  of  telephone  service  provided  to  New 
York  Telephone  subscribers.  These  goals  are  in  agreement 

•.■hi  vie  official  goals  ranked  first  and  third  in  inportence 
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by  company  officers. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  to  the  respondents  were 
goals  dealing  with  employee  welfare.  Six  of  the  nine  goals 
placed  in  the  highest  category  of  operative  goals  (maximiza¬ 
tion  criteria)  dealt  in  onc-"~\nnner  or  othesr  with  employee 
centered  aims.  The  comparable  official  goal  of  the  company 
v/ao  renked  fourth  in  importance  by  company  officers. 

A  distent  third  in  importance  wore  profit  oriented 
goals.  Only  one  of  the  top  nine  goals  could  be  considered 
profit  oriented.  The  official  company  goal  dealing  with 
profit  was  ranked  second  in  importance  by  company  officers. 

In  decreasing  order  of  importance,  the  remaining 
operative  goals  concerned  themselves  with!  1)  establishing 
a  positive  relationship  with  the  Public  Service  Commission; 

2)  becoming  competitive  with  other  companies  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  industry;  end  3)  developing  a  public,  employee,  end 
political  relations  policy  that  will  re-establish  confidence 
in  the  company. 

Tne  primary  role  of  the  last  three  groups  of  goals  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  testing  solutions  or  proposed  courses 
of  action  motivated  by  the  service,  employee  welfare,  and 
profit  goals.  If  two  competing  courses  of  action  Y/ere  equal 
insofar  as  the  maximization  criteria  were  concerned,  these 
goals  would  function  as  a  constraint  set  to  determine  which 
v.-n?  the  most  preferable. 

It  i::  opirAon  of  ihc  researcher  that  the  current 


emphnain  on  up-grading  service,  in  light  of  pressures  being 
exerted  upon  the  company  by  the  environment,  is  probably  woll 
advised.  This  is  suggested  not  only  because  tho  current  level 
of  service  might  undermine  future  rate  increases  or  result  in 
the' passage  of  restrictive  legislation,  but  also  because  the 
external  pressure  of  the  environment  appears  to  have  been 

t 

transformed  into  internal  pressure  through  the  valuations  of 
managers . 

C 

As  appropriate  as  the  current  emphasis  on  service 
might  be,  however,  the  apparent  leek  of  emphasis  on  profit 
oriented  goals  by  tho  respondents  is  something  which  warrants 
further  scrutiny  by  officers  of  tho  company.  The  necessity 
for  this  v/aa  underscored  when,  during  the  writing  of  these 
conclusions,  the  company  announced  its  1971  earnings  —  the 
lowest  since  1920  (SI. 10  per  share). 

If  the  heightened  ccmiietition  fores. ten  by  industry 
observers  docs  materialise,  profit  oriented  goals  must 
receive  greater  emphasis.  The  alternative  will  be  a  steadily 
eroding  market  and  a  continuing  of  the  downward  trend  in  earn¬ 
ings. 

3.  In  the  Chi  Square  signifies:  nee  teste  between  personal 
and  organisational  variable  classifications  and  the  behav¬ 
ioral  relevance  scores  assigned  to  both  value  concepts  and 
operative  goals,  primary  orientation  of  the  individual 

r-.-ij.  id  outs  accounted  for  the  greatest  number  of  differences. 
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This  was  interpreted  by  the-  researcher  as  further  indication 
that  the  primary  orientation  of  managers  can  be  a  discrimina¬ 
ting  tool  ponocssing  predictive  qualities. 

The  3Uimnnries  of  vnltio  and  goal  differences  accounted 
for  by  primary  orientation  presented  in  Figures  29  and  30 
clearly  highlight  the  differing  emphaoes  of  the  throe  orien¬ 
ts  tione.  Pragmatic  oriented  managers  assign  higher  impor¬ 
tunes  to  "hard"  value  concepts  such  as  Ambition  and  Aggres¬ 
siveness,  and  to  goals  ouch  ae  earning  the  highest  rate  of 
return  the  Public  Service  Commie ni.;n  will  allow.  Moral-ethi¬ 
cal  orientations  strike  a  middle-ground  by  emphasizing  values 
such  as  Obedience  and  Trust,  end  goals  such  as  providing  the 
best  possible  service  and  contributing  a  proportional  share 
to  AT&T  dividends.  Affect  oriented  managers  pose  something 
of  a  puzzle  in  that  they  are  not  tho  complete  antithesia  of 
pragmatic  managers,  and  yet  thin  description  comes  as  close 
ae  any.  They  plnco  the  highest  importance  on  such  diverse 
values  as  Leisure  and  Competition,  and  eschew  profit  and  ser¬ 
vice  oriented  goals  while  emphasizing  employee  welfare  goals. 

Analyses  wero  run  between  tho  classifications  of 
primary  orientation  and  personal  and  organizational  vai'iablcs 
to  tost  for  independence,  ar.d  no  significant  differences  (or 
oven  differences  approaching  significance)  were  found.  The 
thi-«se  orientations  appeared  to  be  uniformly  distributed 
1  '••■•oi -.-.bout  the  organization.  Again,  however,  it  must  be 
•  <  .1.  ,:*'.'<’?rcd  that  aside  from  two  general  managers,  there  was 
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no  rouponso  to  the  questionnaire  from  individuals  above  divi¬ 
sion  level. 

4.  Differences  between  the  behavioral  relevance  scores  of 
value  concepts  and  goals  and  the  classifications  of  male 
end  female  disclosed  that  female  managers  seemed  to  internal¬ 
ize  organizational  values  and  goals  more  completely  than  their 
male  counterparts.  Of  the  28  vulue  concepts  for  which  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  were  noted,  female  managers  assigned 
higher  behavioral  relevance  scores  to  26,  Of  the  13  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  noted  in  the  valuation  of  goals,  female 
managers  placed  higher  importance  on  each  of  the  13. 

Since,  to  the  researcher's  knowledge,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  significant  number  (117)  of  female  man¬ 
agers  have  participated  in  such  a  study,  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  speculate  upon  how  samples  drawn  from  government 
and  other  industries  might  compare  with  these  respondents, 
Y/ould  they  in  fact  reflect  the  orientations  of  their  organ¬ 
izations,  or  would  they  remain  moral-cthicol?  If  so,  would 
their  orientations  work  to  their  detriment? 

While  female  managers  participating  in  this  study 
appeared  to  place  higher  importance  on  various  aspects  of 
security,  their  higher  valuations  of  such  concepts  as  Suc¬ 
cess,  Ambition  and  Prestige  —  not  to  mention  unsolicited 
comments  written  on  returned  questionnaires  and  remarks  made 
(■’wring  conversation.'!  with  the  researcher  —  have  been  .inter- 
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pretcd  ns  indication  that  there  is  indeed  n  "women's  rights" 

i 

movement  afoot.  In  a  company  such  no  Now  York  Telephone 
where  the  majority  of  female  managers  tare  currently  in  the 
highest  positions  they  can  hope  to  attain  (and  Bell  System 
spokesmen  have  reported  that  of  its  manager  force  is  ; 
female),  such  a  movement  can  be  a  veritable  powder  keg. 


5.  Significant  differences  appear  to  exist  between  first  • 
level  managers  and  those  at  higher  levels.  Lower  level  man¬ 
agers  appear  more  concerned  with  security  and  maintaining 
the  status  quo  than  with  aggro cal von ess  or  competition.  'The 
company  might' be  well  advised  to  re-examine  its  communica¬ 
tions  program  with  these  individuals.  Although  they  seem  to  , 
keep  themselves  reasonably  well  informed  about  issues  of 
vital  concern  to  the  company,  these  managers  appeared  con-, 
vincad  that,  aside  from  their  immediate  supervisors,  their 
individual  efforts  were  of  little  concern  to  the  management 
hierarchy,  On  the  basis  of  data  received  from  the  question¬ 
naires  and  numerous  conversations  with  first  and  second 
level  managers,  it  would  soem  advisable  for  division  level 
managers  to  periodically  meet  with  these  lower  echelons  for 
direct  two-way  communications.  A  number  of  first  level  man¬ 
agers  also  expressed  a  desire  for  periodic  training  courses. 

A  program  of  refresher  training  ar.d  technical  familiarization 
training  on  new  equipment  might  well  bo  worth  investigating. 

•  .  cgt  level  rc.-u’fgora  do  not  have  to  be  the  forgotten  men. 
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'6.  *Tl>io  study  appears  to  support  England's  [1967b]  conclusion 

>  1  i 

that  the  goals  of  a  business  ere  strongly  influenced  by  the 

1  i 

personal  characteristics  of  its  managers,  in  that  personal 

I 

variables  accounted  for  a  much  larger  proportion' of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  observed  in  the  valuation  of  goals  (68 
out  of  8l  differences).  However,  the  researcher  has  found 
little,  if  any,  support  for  the  suggestion  that  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  men&gers  have  more  of  an  impact  upon 
the  goals  of  the  firm  than  the  characteristics  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  |  Tho i  formulation  of  and  emphasis  given  operative  goals 
appear  to  be  tho  net  result  of  numerous  interactions,  only 
tv/o  of  which  are  the! personal  characteristics  of  the  managers 

i 

and  the  pharacteriatics  iof  tho  business.  Unl^tl  more  research 
is  performed  and  further  data  become  available,  it  would  be 

J  .  1 

impossible  to  determine  which  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
firm's  goals .  1  ! 

;  J  ! 

7,  Several  avenues  .of  future  possible  research  have  been 
suggested  by  this  study.  It  would  be  interesting,  for  example, 
to  administer  the  same  o.ucstionnaire  to  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Public  ’service  Commission  and  compare  the  valua- 

j  *  : 

tions  of  the  regulators  with  these  of  the  regulatees. 

,  As  was  ’mentioned  previously,  it  might  be  informative 
to  perform  a  survey  of  tho  highest  tnanagewent  levels  of  New 
York ,  Telephone  and  determine  whether  their  orientations  were 
. h  ..LI;  i  to  those  of  lower  management,  or  whether  they  wore 
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closer  to  those  of  England's  respondents.  If  the  highest 
levels  of  the  management  hierarchy  were  poimlated  primarily 
with  individuals  possessing  pragmatic  primary  orientations, 
might  this  not  then  suggest  a  framework  for  most  large  organi¬ 
zations  —  moral-ethical  orientations  dominant  at  the  lower  • 
levels,  but  pragmatic  orientations  controlling  the  reins? 

Could  it  be  that  a  pragmatic  primary  orientation  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  requisite  for  success  in  the  largo  organization  —  or 
any  organization  for  that  matter?  These  are  but  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  be  subjects  suggested  for  future  research 
by  this  study. 

As  was  introduced  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  subject 
of  female  managers  in  the  organization  is  yet  another  direc¬ 
tion  for  further  investigation.  Y/ith  women  entering  the 
work  force  at-  ever  increasing  rates,  and  the  impact  of  the 
1964  Equal  Opportunity  law  becoming  more  and  more  significant, 
more  information  is  needed  about  female  managers  in  the 
organization.  Personal  value  systems  and  the  valuation  of 
operative  goals  is  but  one  approach  to  gathering  this  infor¬ 
mation. 


.  8.  The  recent  pronouncement  by  John  D.  deButts  upon  suc¬ 

ceeding  H.I.  Romnee  ns  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  AT&T  that  "Y/e  are  determined  to  get  this  business  back 
on  the  track  of  increasing  profitability... 

■  i 

j'  vo  "  t '  note  on  •.Inch  to  end  this  study. 

!; 

1  i 

ii 

;  0 


provides  a  pro- 
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Baaed  upon  the  finding  of  thiB  study,  tho  officers 
of  AT&T  and  Kew  York  Telephone  hove  a  challenging  job  ahead 
of  them.  They  are  entering  a  period  of  increased  competition 
—  the  likes  of  which  tho  company  has  not  coon  since  the 
early  days  of  Theodore  Vail  —  burdened  by  a  generally  hos-  ■ 
tile  media,  beoet  by  nascent  consumer  action  groups,  and 
extremely  vulnerable  to  crusades  launched  by  aspiring  poli¬ 
ticians.  These  elements,  combined  with  a  lower  and  middle 
management  force  which  appears  to  place  profit  considerations 
a  distant  third  to  service  and  employee  welfare,  clearly 
indicate  that  the  company  wi.ll  have  to  be  more  aware  than  ■ 
over  before  of  where  it  is  going,  and  how  it  plans  to  get 
there.  Moreover,  it  must  determine  how  to  transform  itB 
official  goals  into  operative  goals  for  all  its  managers, 
with  emphasis  as  close  as  possible  to  that  which  is  desired. 
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Appendix  A 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
School  of  Management 
Troy,  Now  York  1 2 1 8 1 


i  ' 

Y 


Dear  Sir/lrf adorn; 


4.  August  1971 


Attached  ia  a  questionnaire  on  Personal  Value  Systems  and  Com¬ 
pany  Goals  which  you  are  requested  to  complete  and  return  in 
the  envelope  provided. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  certain  problems  which  exist  within 
the  military  today.  Your  cooperation  will  assist  me  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  technique  whereby  I  will  be  able  to  examine  the 
personal  value  systems  of  members  of  military  organisations 
and  determine  what  goals  are  relevant  to  them. 

Pertaining  to  this  research,  some  points  in  which  you  might 
be  interested: 

1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "best"  or  "better"  person¬ 
al  -alue  system  —  personal  value  systems  just  are. 

2.  Personal  value  systems  reflect  the  influences  of  the 
times,  institutions  (educational,  social,  and  religious),  and 
the  organi nations  within  which  we  work  —  there  is  nothing 
evaluative  about  them. 

3.  Although  the  summaries  of  my  findings  will  come  to 
you  through  the  Company,  no  one  within  New  York  Telephone 
will  have  access  to  the  completed  forms  —  what  you  put  on  the 
forms  is  between  you  and  me  only. 

X  would  like  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation. 

It  .is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  enter  an  organization  and 
gain  the  cooperation  of  its  members;  however,  as  a  group  you 
have  received  mo  most  openly  and  warmly.  For  this  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  grateful. 

Yours  truly, 


p*. 

T.  ROGER  MANLEY  » 

Major,  U.S.  Air  Force 


1  Atch 

Questionnaire 
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i; 

PERSONAL  VALUES  AND  COMPANY  GOALS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

This  questionnaire  is  divided  intd  threb  parts:  I.  Per-1- 
sonal  Values;  II.  Company  Goals;  and  III,  Personal  Information. 
The  Personal  Values,  section  has  been  developed  by  Professor 
George  W.  England  and  his  associates  at  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center,,  University  of  Minnesota.*  The  Company  Goals  section 
was  developed  by  the  researcher  after  an  intensive  study  of 
official  New  York  Telephone  Company  documentation,  'apd  a  period 
of  observation  and  interviewing  of  a  large  number  of  New  York 
Telephone  Company  employees  at  their  work. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  ho  provide  further  information 
on  the  Personal  Value  Systems  of  American  managers.  This  is  a 
continuing  study  which,  in  large  part,  has  been  pioneered  by 
Professor  England.  What  is  somewhat  novel  about  this. study  is 
the  application  of  the  Personal  Values  findings  to  the  valua- 
\  tion  of  Company  goals.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  work  I  hope 

to  be  in  a  position  to  state,  "This  is  what  New  York  Telephone 
is  actually  trying  to  do.  Here  are  the  Organization's  goals 
in  order  of  importance."  luy  conclusions  will  be  based  on  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  goals  are  not  established  in  a  vacuum 
and  3 imply  proclaimed  —  they  are  the  net  summation  <»>  -  goals 

recognized  and  sought  by  members  of  the  entire  Company. 

Practical  considerations  mandate  that  this  study  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  managers  only,  and  at  that,  a  limited  number  of  man¬ 
agers  selected  in  a  random  process  designed  to  ensure  that' 
results  will  be  representative  of  the  entire  Company.  There¬ 
fore,  the  success  of  this  research  depends  upon  your  coopera¬ 
tion  and  assistance. 


* 


1 0>>5 , 


•  it'  Minnesota 


by  the  Industrial  Relations  Center,  Univer- 
Uscd  v/ith  the  permission  of  the  author. 


f 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


You  will  be  asked  to  judge',  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
mean  to  you  as  an  individual,  the  degree  to  which  each  topic 
and  goal  is:-  (1)  important,  (2)  pleasant,  (3)  right,  and  (4) 
successful. 

I  ! 

Hate  how  important  a  topic  or  goal  is1  to  you  by  placing 
i  un  "X"  in  the  appropriate  box:  the  left  box  signifies  high 
importance;  the  middle  box,  average  importance;  and  the  right 
box,  lov;  importance,  !  , 

,  Then  specify  which  of  the  three  descriptions  (success¬ 
ful,  pleasant,  right)  best  ir.du.utes  the  meaning  to  you  of 
itho  topic  0'.’  goal;  indicate  your  choice  by  placing  the  number 

'  ;  i  » 

"1"  or.  the  lino  next  f bo  it.  '  Then  indicate  which  description 
least  indicates  the  topic  or  goal’s  meaning  to  you  by  writing 
tha  number  "3"  in  the  space  provided.  Finally, 'write  the  num- 
'  ber  "2"  n,ext  to  the  remaining  description.  Please  complete 
all- topics  and  goals  in  this  manner  and  check  to  see  that  the 
thrne  descriptions  for  each  topic  have  b^en  ranked  in  the  man¬ 
ner  instructed. 

.  1  TOPIC/GOAL 

High'  Low 

Importance  lZJ  LZ]  d]  Importance 

_ pleasant  1 

_ right 

;  successful 
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EXAMPLES 

Patriotism  £  Dishonesty 

High  Low  #  High  Low 

Importance  [~]  B  D  loporteuice  *  Importance  O  [X)  Q  Importance 

2  pleasant  *  2  pleasant 

1  right .  #  3  right 

3f  successful  *  1  successful 

The  above  examples  can  be  used  to  illustrate  how  the 
questionnaire  should  he  completed.  For  example,  if  you  felt 
that  the  topic  PATRIOTISM  was  of  average  importance,  you  place 
an  "X”  in  the  middle  box  an  ry.uicatefi.  If  you  felt  that  of 
the  three  descriptions  (pleasant,  right,  and  successful) 

"right"  best  indicates  what  the  topic  means  to  you,  you  would 
write  the  number  "1"  next  to  "right".  If  the  description  "suc¬ 
cessful"  least  indicates  what  the  topic  means  to  you,  then 
you  would  write  the  number  "3"  next  to  "successful"  as  is 
shown  in  the  example  above.  Then  you  would  place  the  number 
"2"  next  to  the  remaining  description,  in  this  case  "pleasant". 

For  some  of  the  topics  or  goals  you  may  feel  that  none  of 
the  descriptions  apply.  For  example,  you  may  feel  that  for  the 
topic  DISHONESTY,  neither  "pleasant",  "right",  nor  "successful" 
indicates  the  meaning  to  you.  If  you  have  this  problem,  you 
night  begin  by  deciding  which  description  least  indicates  the 
topic’s  meaning  to  you.  For  exam -le,  for  the  topic  DISHONESTY 
if  you  felt  that  "right"  least  indicates  the  topic’s  meaning 
to  you,  you  would  write  the  number  "3"  next  to  "right",  and 
so  on  for  the  remaining  descriptions  as  show::  in  the  example. 

Remember,  you  are  the  focus  of  this  study.  Do  not  concern 
your soil  with  how  others  might  complete  the  questionnaire  — 

..•hut  is  important  i.3  how  you  judge  the  topics  and  goals. 


IDEAS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PEOPLE 


Ambition 


Abilits 


High 

Imp. 


Low  *  High  Low  *  High 

□  □□  IraP*  *  ImP*  □  □□  IraP*  J  I»P* 

pleasant  #  _____  pleasant  #  _ 

successful  #  _  successful  *  _ 

right  * _ right  *  _ 


Obedienco 

_ _  Low 

□  □  Q  Imp. 

pleasant 

successful 

right 


***************************************  ************************** 


Trust 

□  □□ 

pleasant 

successful 

right 


*  High  Low  * 

*  Imp.  □  □  □  Imp.  # 

*  _  pleasant  # 

|f  "  |f 

*  _  successful  # 

*  _  right  * 


Loyalty 

Low 

□  .□□imp. 
pleasant 
successful 
right 


Wfc*******  *************  *****«*!<  V  <  K*  *******************  ************ 


High 

Imp. 


Prejudice 


□  □□ 
pleasant 
successful 


right 


Compassion 

High  Low 

Imp.  □  □  □  Imp. 

_____  pleasant 

successful 

_  right 


High 

Imp. 


Skill 

Low 

□  □□imp. 

pleasant 

successful 

right 


’*iW/*********************V***********  *************'*************** 


High 

Imp. 


Oooperation  * 

Low 

□  □□  imp.  : 

pleasant  * 

successful  * 

right  * 


Tolerance 

Low 

□  □□  lap. 

pleasant 

successful 

right 


Conformity 


High 
Imp . 


Low 

□  □  □  I**?, 
pleasant 
successful 
right 


v ****** *v**y ********************** ******** *********************** 


High 

Imp. 


Honor 

□  □□ 
pleasant 
successful 
right 


*************** ********* 
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Pl-RSONAL  GOALS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 


u 


High 


High 

Imp. 


Leisure 

# 

# 

Low  * 

High 

Dignity 

* 

# 

Low  * 

Achievement 
High  Low 

□  □□ 

trap.  K 

u 

Imp. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Imp.  * 

imp*  □□□lop 

pleasant 

n 

* 

pleasant 

* 

_  pleasant 

successful 

# 

successful 

* 

uuccessful 

right 

right 

■# 

M 

right 

rXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXtXXX *X***XX#XX#XXX#XXX*#X XXXXXXXXXX 

Autonomy 

* 

Low  * 

High 

Money 

X 

Low  * 

Individuality 
High  Low 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Imp.  * 

u 

Imp . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Imp.  * 

Imp*  □□□lop. 

pleasant 

W 

* 

pleasant 

X 

pleasant 

successful 

# 

successful 

X 

X 

successful 

right 

# 

right 

X 

right 

XXX XX XX XXX HXXX XXX# X XXX XX* X XXX  XXxXXXHXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXX 


Job  Satisfaction 


High 


Low 


Influence 


High 


Low 


*  Security 

High  Low 


Imp.  □□□  Imp.  *  imp.  □□□  Imp.  *  lap.  □  □  □  Imp. 
pleasant  #  _  pleasant  n  _  pleasant 

*  successful  *  _  successful 

# 


successful 
right 


right 


right 


1  l^Ut)  ^***t*JLW  i.  W 

XxTxX XXX*  XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX  XXXXXXXXXXxXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


X  ,  , 

x  Creativity 

*  High  Low 

*  imp.  □□□  Imp. 

*  _ _  pleasant 

*  _  successful 

right 


Power 

High  Low 

Imp.  □□□  imp. 

_  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right  _ _  _ 

XXKx'XXXXXXXXX  XXXXXXXXXX**  *XX  XXX  XXXXXX  XX*  XKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX* 


Success 

High  Low 

Imp*  □  □  □  Imp. 

_  pleasant 

_  successful 

right 


x  Prestige 

*  High  Low 

*  Imp.  □  □  □  lop. 

pleasant 


successful 

right 


X X XXX XXX  XX  X  *  X  X  X  XXX XXX XXX 
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GOALS  OP  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 


High  Productivity 
High  Low 

lap*  □□□  lop. 

.  pleasant 
_____  successful 
right 


*  Industry  Leadership  *  Employee  Welfare 

*  High  Low  *  High  __  _  _  Low 

*  lap.  □  Q  □  lap.  *  lop. 

*  _ _  pleasant  *  _ 


□  □  □  mp. 

pleasant 


successful 

right 


X 

X 

f* 


successful 

right 


JXXXWXXXXXXXXXXXXKitXXJjXXHKXXXXSXXXXXXXKXXXXXavXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXX# 

*  Profit  Maximization  *  Organizational 


Organisational 


Low 


Stability 

iiiGh-  ______  how  *  S?  pi  | — |  r— |  p™ 

Imp.  •  □  □  □  lap.  *  lnp'  U  U  U  I,np* 

pleasant 


* 

H 

*  High 


■_i  icxoncy 


successful 
right 


X 

X 

X 


pleasant 

successful 

rirht 


sow 

;  lap.  □  □  □  lop. 


successful 

*  — Vt  *** 


XtFxtfXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX*#  XXX  ****XXXXXXXXXX»XXX#*XXXXXXXXXX»XXX*XX# 

X 


Social  Welfare 


High 

^P.  □□□ 

_ __  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right 


Low 
I  rap. 


Organizational 
"  Growth""  ““ 

*  High  Low 

*  lap.  □  □  □  lap. 

*  _  pleasant 

*  _  successful 

right 


x  xx  x  xx  xxxxx  xxxx  x  x  x  x  x : 


v :« x  x  *  x  x  x  »  *  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  x  >  * 


GHOULS  OP  PEOPLE 


Customers 


My  Co-Workers 


High  _ _  Low  *  High  _  Low  *  High  Low 

I»P.  □□□  Imp.  I  □□□  Imp.  «  Imp.  □□□imp. 

_  pleasant  *  _ _  pleasant  M  _ _ _  pleasant 


successful 

right 


successful 

right 


successful 

right 


•MK*##**##****#******##*****##**#***-**##***#****#****##**#*#*#  ***### 

-  My  BOSS 


High 

Imp. 


Craftsmen 

□  □□ 

pleasant 

successful 

right 


High 

Imp. 


Low  *  High  Low 

□  □□  lap.  *  Imp.  □□□imp. 

pleasant  #  _  pleasant 

successful  *  successful 

#  '  ' 

•iglii  M  _  right 


ri.'"lr:, 


* *##### # ####*  *t##*X>S##X  *#;;* V*  V  X  ■  *x  X#**XX#KX**jjX#**##*##X**K**HXX*X 

Owners  *  My  Subordinates  *  Laborers 

High  Low  *  High  Low  *  High  _  Low 

Imp.  □□□  Imp.  #  Imp.  □□□  Imp.  *  imp.  □□□imp. 

_  pleasant  *  _  pleasant  *  _  pleasant 

_  successful  *  _____  successful  *  _ _ _  successful 

right  *  ___  right  *  _ _  right 

»T*XV#X#XXXX#XXX#X*X#X|***#**XX-XHKX  XXXXXXXXXXXXHXXXXXXXXX********* 

My  Company  K  Blue  Collar  workers  *  Stockholders 

High  Low  *  High  Low  *  High  Low 

Imp.  □  C  □  imp.  *  Imp.  □  Q  □  Imp.  *  Imp.  □  □  □  Imp. 

_  pleasant  *  _ m  pleasant  *  _____  pleasant 

_  successful  *  _  successful  *  successful 

_  right  *  _  right  .*  _  right 

/  **#******•#*###**  #**#********  •>.-  #■#****•****#*###***#*#*******  *#*# 


Technical  Employees  * 
^  # 

High  low  * 

ikp.  □  □  □  i»p.  : 

pleasant  * 

* 

_  successful  # 

right  * 


Me  *  Labor  Unions 

#  . "  ‘ 

High  Low  _  High  Low 

Imp.  □□□  Imp.  J  Imp.  □□□imp. 

pleasant  *  pleasant 

"  X  . . . 

successful  a  successful 

right 


right 


A  o- k  v  .  r  ..  *  "-c**"  .  , -  o--- 
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GROUPS  OP  PEOPLE  ( oont’d) 
iVhite  Collar  M 


*  High  Low  * 

l  lap.  □□□  lap.  ; 

*  pleasant  * 

*  *  -  || 

*  _  successful  # 

*  i  ight  * 

*  # 

***X*X**X******* ******** 

////////////////////'///////////////////////////////////////////// 

IDEAS  ABOUT  GENERAL  TOPICS 


Authority 

* 

* 

Caution 

* 

Change 

High 

Low 

•X 

High  _  _ 

Low 

* 

High 

Low 

Tmp. 

□  □□ 

Trap. 

H 

Imp.  □□□ 

Inp. 

* 

u 

Imp. 

□  □  □  Imp. 

pleasant 

a 

* 

pleasant 

K 

* 

pleasant 

successful 

* 

successful 

X 

successful 

right 

# 

right 

X 

# 

right 

X  *  *  *  *  *  1*  K  *  *  X  X  It  K  *  *  *****  *  »  *  *  * *  **  *  *  *  *  *****  *  * 

nomnetltion  *  Comuromise 


High  _ _  Low 

imp.  □□□  imp* 

_ _  pleasant 

successful 


*  High  ^ 

x  imp.  □  □  □ 

*  _  pleasant 

„  successful 


KX)()(*)H(****lt**((HiHH(**KX*X* 

*  Conflict 

Low  *  High  Low 

lap.  ;  Imp.  □□□  Imp. 


right  * _ right 

****'**  X  X  X  X  *  *  X  X  X  ***  *  *#  X  *  *  X  XX  X  54  X  «  *  *  * * 

Conner vat ism  *  Emotions 

1  '  ‘  .  #  - 

High  Low  *  II i £n 

Imp.  □□□  I*P.  I  ISP.  □□□ 

pleasant  *  _  _  pleasant 


#  High 


pleasant 

successful 


□  □□ 

pleasant 

successful 


right 
**x"xk -***-*# 


*  _  right 

x**4V*'**x  ********* 


i i  1— J  •‘-‘“r  • 

*  _  pleasant 

*  successful 

*  _  right 

************************** 

*  Equality 

Low  *  High  Low 

lap.  I  Imp.  □□□imp. 

*  _  pleasant 

*  ^ successful 

*  right 

**x#****'HW*  ******  ******** 
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IDEAS  ABOUT  GENERAL  TOPICS  (cont'd) 


Force 

* 

# 

Government 

X 

X 

Liberalism 

High 

Low 

X 

High 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Low  # 

High 

Low 

Imp. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Imp. 

* 

Imp. 

Imp.  # 

Imp. 

□  □  □  lap. 

pleasant 

■H 

* 

pleasent 

X 

x 

pleasant 

successful 

* 

successful 

X 

successful 

right 

X 

u 

right 

X 

X 

right 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

Property 

X 

Rational 

X 

Religion 

High 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Low 

X 

x 

High 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Low  n 

High 

Low 

Imp. 

Imp. 

X 

imp. 

Imp.  # 

Imp. 

• 

p« 

a 

M 

□ 

□ 

□ 

pleasant 

X 

pleasant 

X 

pleasant 

successful 

X 

X 

successful 

X 

X 

successful 

right 

X 

right 

X 

right 

X 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX* 

X 

ir-x**  Xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

# 

Risk 

X 

H 

High 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Low  £ 

X 

Imp. 

Imp.  * 

X 

pleasant 

X 

* 

successful 

X 

X 

* 

* 

right 

X 

X 

XXXXXXXXXX*  XXXXXXX****** 


GENERAL  EFFICIENCY  GOALS 


1.  To  achieve  minimum  acceptable  levels  (or  better)  on  pro¬ 
ductivity  indicias  (Work  Units/Hour,  control  of  overtime 
expenditures ,  etc.) 

High  Low 

lop.  □  □  □  Ir“P* 

_  pleasant 

_____  successful 

_  right 


2.  To  provide  the  best  service  possible  to  the  customers. 


High 

Imp. 


Low 

□  □  □ 


pleasant 

successful 

right 


3.  To  plan  for  and  provide-  the  capability  to  maintain  service 
at  the  highest  possible  levels  (training,  plant  investment, 
phasing  out  of  obsolete  equipment ,  hiring  competent  employee 
etc.) 

High  Low 

Imp.  □□□  Imp. 

_  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right 


4.  To  earn  the  highest  rate  of  return  on  investment  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  will  permit. 


High  Low 

lap.  □  □  0  lop. 

_ _  pi  is  ant 

successful 
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GENERAL  EFFICIENCY  GOALS  (coat’d) 


'j.  To  achieve  minimum  acceptable  levels  (or  better)  on  the 
service  indicies  (Maintenance  Index,  Toll  and  Assistance 
Index,  etc.) 

High  Low 

lap.  □□□  ImP* 

_ _  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right 


6.  To  achieve  significant  earr.ir./;:  growth. 

High  Low 

imp.  □□□  Imp. 

_  pleasant 

_  successful 

_ _  right 


7.  To  minimise  the  number  of  complaints  froa  customers  to  the 
PSC  and  the  Company. 


High  Low 

Imp.  □  □  □  Imp. 

_  pleasant 

_____  successful 

_  right 


8.  To  be  competitive  with  othc-r  companies  providing  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  and  services  to  customers  in  the  State. 


High 

Imp. 


□  □□ 


Low 

.T  rap . 


pleasant 

successful 


riant 
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GENERAL  EFFICIENCY  GOALS  (coat'd) 


9.  To  contribute  u  proportional  share  to  the  dividends  paid 
to  AT&T  stockholders. 


High  Low 

lap*  □  □  □  lap* 

_  pleasant 

_____  successful 

_  right 


10.  To  achieve  a  level  of  profitability  which  is  competitive 
with  those  of  other  companies  -n  the  Dell  System. 


High  Low 

lap.  □□□  lap* 

_  pie us ant 

_  successful 

_  right 


11.  To  decrease  operating  costs  through  greeter  efficiency  — 
with  emphasis  on  more  highly  trained  personnel,  improved 
equipment,  etc. 


High 

Imp. 


Low 

□  □□  I*?* 


pleasant 

successful 


right 


12.  To  achieve  service  indicies  which  are  competitive  with 
those  of  other  companies  in  the  Bell  System. 


High  Low 

rap.  □□□  i™. 

pleasant 
successful 
ri  ,~h  t 


1 


GOALS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PEOPLE  AND  SOCIETY 


1.  To  render  whatever  emergency  services  might  b6  needed  by 
the  community.  1 

High  '  Low 

Imp.  □□□  Imp. 

_  pleasant 

_  successful 

right 


2.  To  pay  employees  a  high  enough  wage  to  ensure  that  they 

are  compensated  equitably  for  taoir  work  and  (tliat  they 
will  remain  with  the  Company.  ! 

High  Low 

imp.  □□□  Imp. 

_  pleasant  ,  , 

_ _  successful 

_  right  1 

3.  To  participate  in  and  actively  support  community  activities. 

i 

High  Low 

!mp.  □  □  □  Imp.  1  ( 

_ _  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right  ' 

4.  To  promote  employees  on  the  basis  of  achievement  and  cap¬ 
ability. 

High  ;  Low 

Imp.  □  □  □  InP* 

_  pleasant  1 

_  successful 

right 


I 


I 


GOALS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PEOPLE  AND  SOCIETY  (coht'd) 


5.  To  help1  develop  employees  ao  that  thely  will  rise  to  the 
highest  levels  consistent  with  their  abiD.ity.  i 

High  Low 

'  ,  lap.,  □  □  □  lap.  i 

_  pleasant 

1  i  _____  successful 

*.  _ right 

6j  To  help  protect  the  environment.  ' 


High  Low ; 

lap.  npn  Imp. 
_____  pleasant 

_  successful 

'  right 


7.  To  make  the  Company  a  place  where  employees  know  that  they 
are  valued  as  individuals  and  team  membebs. 


High  Low 

lap-  □  □  □  ImP- 

_  :plensunt 

_ _  successful 

_  right  , 


8.  To  assist  the  underprivileged  or  disadvantaged  in  joining 
the  mainstream  of  society  as  productive  members  by  providing 

i  ■  ■  :  . 

job  and  training  opportunities! 

i 

High  Low 

Imp.  □□□  Imp. 

' _  pleasant 

_  successful 

,  right 
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GOALS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PEOPLE  AND  SOCIETY  (cont'd) 

4f 


$.  To  compensate  employees  at  levels  which  are  comparable  to 
or  above  those  paid  by  other  companies  in  the  State. 


Kish  Low 

lap.*  □□□  .Imp. 

_ _  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right 


10.  To  recognize  and  encourage  innovation  and  solid  achievement. 


High  _ 

^P.  □□□ 


Low 

Imp. 


pleasant 

successful 

right 


11.  To  aid  the  economy  by  providing  jobs  within  the  community. 


High 

Imp. 


□  □  □ 


Low 

Imp. 


pleasant 

successful 


right 


12.  To  ensure  that  employees  receive  fair  treatment  and  arc 
respected  as  individuals. 


High  Low 

lap.  □  □  □  lap. 

_  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right 


5  t 
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GOALS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PEOPLE  AND  SOCIETY  ( cont • d) 


13.  To  remain  "ethical"  in  our  dealings  with  the  community. 


High 

IOP-  □□□ 
______  pleasant 

_  successful 

.  right 


Low 

Imp. 


14.  To  provide  job  security  —  with  strong  insurances  that  no 
employee,  will  be  laid-off,  except  for  just  cause. 


High  _  Low 

IinP.  □  U  □  I»S- 

_  pleasant 

_  successful 

_  right 


15.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  make  working  for  the  Company  an 
enjoyable  experience  —  i.e.,  minimise  pressures  from 
"above",  adequate  parking,  pleacant  working  conditions, 
good  cafeteria  facilities,  etc.  .  ‘ 


High 

Imp. 


□  □□ 


pleasant 


Low 

Imp. 


successful 


right 
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PERSONAL  INFORMATION 
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PERSONAL  INFORMATION 


1*  Number  of  yecrs  v/ith  the  Company  (check  one): 

_ 0-2  years  _ 16-20  years 

_.3-5  years  _ 21-30  years 

_ _ 6-10  years  _ Over  30  years 

_ 11-15  years 

2.  Total  time  as  a  manager  (check  one): 


_ 0-2  years  . 

_ 3-5  years 

_ __6-10  years 

_ 11-15  years 

3.  Your  age  (check  one): 

_ _ Linder  26  years 

_ 26-30  years 

_ .31-34  years 

_ 35-35  yearD 

40-44  yeurs 


_  16-20  years 
_2l-30  years 
^Over  30  years 


_45— 4lJ  years 
JjO-54  years 
_55-55  years 
Over  55  years 


Formal  Education  (check'  lushest  completed): 

_ Grade  School  _ Masters  Level  Degree 

_ _ Some  High  School  _ Bus  Adain/fognit 

_ High  School  Diploma  _ Science/Engr 

_ Some  College  _ Other 

- College  Degree  _ work  3eyond  Masters 

Some  Graduate  Work 


5.  College  Major  • —  Undergraduate  (check  one): 
Social  Sciences  Science 


Jj.ibcrr.1  Arts 
Business  Admin 


.•  c r : 


JMathoaatics 

Other 
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5.  Sex: 

_ Male 

_ Female 

6.  Present  yearly  income  from 
_ Under  $11,999 

_ $12,000  to  $14,999 

_ $15,000  to  $19,999 

_ $20,000  to  $24,999 

$25.000  to  $29,999 


present  position  (check  one): 

_ $30,000  to  $34,999 

_ $35,000  to  $39,999 

_ $40,000  to  $49,999 

_ $50,000  to  $74,999 

_ _ Over  $75,000 


7.  Do  you  own  any  shares  of  AT&T  stock? 

_ Yes 

No 


8.  Choose  the  ONE  of  the  following  statements  which  best  tells 
how  well  you  like  your  job.  Place  a  check  mark  in  front  of 
that  statement. 

_ 1.  I  hate  it. 

_ _ 2.  I  dislike  it. 

_ 3.  I  don't  like  it. 

_ 4.  I  am  indifferent  to  it. 

_ _ 5.  1  like  it. 

_ _ 6.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  it. 

_ 7.  I  love  it. 

9.  Check  one  of  the  following  to  show  HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  TIME  you 
feel  satisfied  with  your  job: 

_ _1.  All  the  time. 

_ 2.  Most  of  the  time. 

_ 3.  A  good  deal  of  the  time. 

__4.  About  half  of  the  time. 

_ _5.  Occasionally. 

_ _ 6.  Seldom. 

7.  Never. 
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10.  Check  the  ONE  of  the  following  which  best  tells,  how  you 

feel  about  changing  your  job: 

1 .  I  would  quit  this  job  at  once  if  I  could  get  anything 
else  to  do . 

_ _ 2.  I  would  take  almost  any  other  job  in  which  I  could 

earn  as  much  as  I  am  earning  now. 

_ 3.  I  would  like  to  change  both  ny  job  and  ny  occupation. 

_ _ 4.  I  would  like  to  exchange  ny  present  job  for  another 

job. 

5.  1  cm  not  eager  to  change  ay  job,  but  I  would  do  so 
if  I  could  get  u  better  job. 

_ 6.  I  cannot  think  of  any  jobs  for  v.-nich  I  would  exchange. 

_ 7.  I  would  not  exohanf'u  ny  job  for  any  other. 

11.  Check  ONS  of  the  following  to  3hovv  how  you  think  you  com¬ 

pare  with  other  people* 

_ _ 1.  No  one  likes  his  job  better  than  I  like  mine. 

_ 2.  I  like  my  job  much  better  than  most  people  like 

theirs, 

_ 3.  I  like  my  job  bettor  than  most  people  like  theirs, 

__4.  1  like  my  job  abov*t  no  well  as  nost  people  like  theirs. 

_ __5.  1  dislike  my  job  more  than  most  people  dislike  theirs. 

_ 6.  I  diclike  my  job  much  more  than  nost  people  dislike 

theirs. 

7.  Iio  one  dislikes  his  job  more  than  I  dislike  mine. 


12.  Present  department  ’  Company  (chock  one): 
Commercial  _ Marketing 


^Commercial 
JPlant 
^Traffic 
^Accounting 
Buildings  &  Supplies 
Engineering 
^Public  Telephone 

ij  i.gul 

Secretary  k  Treasury 


JJales 
^Directory 
_0perating  Staff 
^Personnel 
^Public  Affairs 
JPublic  delations 
Revenues 
Other 
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13.'  Place  check(s)  next  to  Department  s)  other  than  the  one 
to  which  currently  assigned,  in  which  you  have  worked. 


^Commercial 

_Plent 

JTraff ic 

_Ac counting 

JBuildings  &  Supplies 

^Engineering 

_Public  Telephone 

Jjegal 

Secretary  &  Treasury 


^Marketing 
_Sales 
_Directory 
_Operating  Stuff 
_Personnel 
^Public  Affairs 
^Public  delations 
^Revenues 
Other 


14.  Is  your  present  position  a  lino  or  staff  job?  (check  one) 

_ _ Line  Management 

_ Staff  Management 

_ _ Combined  Line  and  Staff 

15.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position?  (check  one) 

_ Under  1  year  6-10  years 

_ 1-3  years  Over  10  years 

_ 4-5  years 

|6.  Salary  Grade  (check  one): 

_ _ First  Level 

_ Second  Level 

_ District  Level 

_ Division  Level 

_ _ General  Manage r/D epartnent  Head 

Officer  Level: 

_ Two  Levels  Below  President 

_ One  Level  Below  President 

_ _ President 

17.  how  many  employees  do  you  directly  supervise?  (Give  number) 


18.  How  many  employees  are  under  your  overall  supervision? 
( check  one) 


,0-9 

_ 300-499 

10-24 

_ J300-999 

25-49 

_ 1000-2499 

50-99 

_ 2500-4999 

100-299 

Over  5000 

19.  The  Territory  in  which  you  work  (check  one): ■ 

_ Uanhattcn-Bronx-West Chester 

long  Island 
Hid  Hudson 
_ Upstate 

20.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  an  IMDP  program?  (check  one) 

_ Yes  _ No 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


Personal  Value 


oo 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATION  ft  CENTER 

^j;  IU  -« I  N  tv  j  j  AD..IINISTUA  .  lON  ».U1LL':..CS  »  MNNk.A<*OLtSi  MINN  i,jOTA  3,1*85 


April  51,  1971 


Major  'f.  Roger  Manley 
30  Denison  Road 
Schenectady,  New  York  12309 

Dear  Major  Manley: 

I  just  returned  to  Minnesota  from  a  research  l-.viva  in  Indua  and  Australia  where 
we  are  studying  managerial  value  systems  In  L|iose  two  countries. 

You  may  certainly  have  permission  to  us*  the  f'crsonal  Values  Questionnaire,  and 
1  will  be  most  interested  in  your  findings.  I  enclose  several  related  publica- 

■  tions  from  our  work  that  might  ba  of  use  to  you.  Your  topic  is  indeed  a  complex 

on..-,  but  one  that  is  certainly  of  value.  1  have  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  similar 
i  project  but  just  haven't  had  the  time. 

1  wish  you  the  bast  of  luck  and  hope  that  you  will  send  me  any  reports  that  coma 

from  your  study.  I  hope  we  can  meet  in  the  future. 


fine* rely  yours, 

X  OZ^\ 

George  W.  England 
Professor  (&f  Psychology 
and  Industrial  Relations 


GWErlfl 

Enc!oKures/,-'nder  separate  cover 
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EUIIJECT:  Study  of  Organ  Lzation  Giul:  by  T.  Rogo r  Manley, 
Major,  mi  red  States  Air  force. 


Appendix  D 

Albany,  New  York,'’  .July  1,  1971 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER,' l.AETCRN  AREA: 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER,  NORTHERN  AREA: 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER,  CENTRAL  AREA: 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER,  WESTERN  AREA: 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT IMG/GU'JEI\V t.SOR: 

GENERAL  ELAM’  FACILITIES  SUPERVISOR: 

GENERAL' PLANT  SG HER VISOR: 

GENERAL  SALES/S  ITER  VISOR : 

GENERAL  STALE  SITGRVISOR-COMMERCIAL,  TRAFFIC: 

GENERAL  TRANSMISSION  AND  EQUIPMENT  ENGINEER: 

DIRECTORy  MANAGER: 

Major  T.  Roger  Manley,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  is  a  candidate  for 
a  Ph.D  degree  from  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  Graduate 
School  of  Management  and  .is  specializing  in  the  area  of  Organizational 
Behavior.  During  the  next  six  months,  he  '-A1!,  he  working  on  a  study 
concerning  Now  York  Telephone  Comp  a1  •  vgan.iz.ation  goals. 

Similarity  of  mis  confronting  the  Department  of  Defense 

and  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  is  Major  Manley's  primary  reason  for 
selecting  our  organization  as  the  object  of  his  research.  Many  of  the 
techniques  and  much  of  what  he  learns  will  be  directly  transferable  to 
subsequent  work  lie  will  perform  as  an  internal  government  consultant  and 
a  faculty  member  of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  study  is  designed  to  recognize  the  impact  of  our  current 
environment  and  the  personal  value  systems  of  managers  or.  the  goals  of  an 
organization,  and  will  attempt  to  determine  what  the  no tuai  goals  are 
throughout  the  Company. 

JTroin  our  point  of  view,  wo  believe  that  we  can  benefit  from 
having  an  objective  and  .informed  outsider  come  into  our  organization  and 
looix  at  the  goals  which  are  he  inf.  pursued  throughout  the  Company.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Lis  work.  Major  Man.'. uy  will  provide  each  of  us  with  a  summary 
of  his  findings. 

[u  performing  hi  a  research.  Major  Manley  will  imil-e  use  of  a 
Pens  inal  Values  Questionnaire,  1  n ;  "n  1  conversations  v  i  to  managers  at 
various  level.:.;  and  in  various  geographical  areas  throughout  the  Company, 
and  will  study  pertinent  Company  documentation  and  records.  Much  of  his 
effort  will  concentrate  on  the  Upstate  Territory. 

Arrangements  for  visits  with  management  people  in  your  Area  or 
Department  wl. I.  L  be  made  through  you  by  Major  Manley  prior  to  his  arrival. 

If  you  have?  fur,  quest  in. in,  p1  •ease  cal.).  SlR-RTl-fiRIj. 


I  b)  ['  '  |  .  I  v , 
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Appendix  E 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
School  of  Management 
Troy,  New  York  12181 


Dear  Sir/S, Iadam:  22  September  1971 

Attached  ia  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  on  Personal  Values 
and  Company  Goals.  If  you  have  already  completed  one  and 
mailed  it  to  me,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
—  there  is  noneed  to  fill  out  another  one.  If  it  isn't 
too  much  trouble,  I  would  appreciate  your  returning  this 
questionnaire  to  Mr.  Stack's  office  by  Company  mail  and  I 
will  pick  it  up  there 


If  you  haven't  gotten  around  to  filling  out  a  questionnaire 
or  perhaps  have  mislaid  it,  please  fill  out  this  question¬ 
naire  and  mail  it  to  me  in  the  stamped  return  envelope. 

So  far  I  have  received  10  completed  questionnaires  from 
Schenectady,  6  from  Troy,  and  2  from  Saratoga,  Quite 
frankly,  this  level  of  return  is  not  sufficient  for  my  needs 
and  I  am  in  deep  trouble. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  ill-advised  timing  of  this  survey, 
and  the  demands  that  are  being  placed  upon  your  time.  Had 
I  any  alternative,  I  most  certainly  would  have  waited  until 
the  strike  had  ended.  However,  the  Air  Force  is  reassigning 
me  shortly  and  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  wait  the  strike  out. 
As  a  result,  I  am  totally  dependent  upon  your  good  will  and 
cooperation. 

I  would  appreciate  any  consideration  that  you  could  give  this 
request. 


1  Atch:  Questionnair 
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Appendix  F 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
School  of  Management 
Troy,  New  York  12181 


i 


Dear  Sir/Madam:  29  December  1971 

Attached  ia  a  questionnaire  on  Personal  Value  Systems  and 
Company  Goals  which  you  are  requested  to  complete  and  re¬ 
turn  in  the  envelope  provided. 

Aaide  from  helping  me  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  doc¬ 
toral  degree,  your  cooperation  will  assist  me  in  developing 
a  technique  whereby  I  will  be  able  to  examine  the  personal 
value  systems  of  members  of  military  organizations  and  de¬ 
termine  what  goals  are  relevant  to  them. 

Pertaining  to  this  research,  there  are  some  points  in  which 
you  might  be  interested: 

1.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "best11  or  "better"  per¬ 
sonal  value  system  —  personal  value  systems  just  are. 

2.  Personal  value  systems  reflect  the  influences  of  the 
times,  institutions  (educational,  social,  and  religious), 
and  organizations  within  which  we  work  —  there  is  nothing 
evaluative  about  them. 

3.  No  one  but  me  will  have  access  to  the  completed 
questionnaire,  you  are  assured  complete  anonymity  in  your 
responses. 

1  would  like  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  enter  an  organization  and 
gain  the  cooperation  of  its  members;  however,  as  a  group  you 
have  received  me  most  openly  and  warmly.  For  this  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  grateful. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  ROG&S?  MANLEY  \  1  Atch 

Major,  U.S.  Air  Force  Questionnaire 
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18.  How  many  employees  are  under  your  overall  supervision? 
(check  one) 


0-9 

_ 300-499 

,10-24 

_ 500-999 

,25-49 

_ 1000-2499 

,50-99 

_ 2500-4999 

100-299 

Over  5000 

19.  The  Territory  in  which  you  work  (check  one): 

_ MID-STATE  ■ 

Bronx 

_ _ Westchester 

'  _ Mid-Hudson 

_ Territory  Headquarters 

_ UPSTATE 

_ MANHATTAN 

_ BROOKLYN-QUEENS 

_ NASSAU-3UPFOLK  - 

_ CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 

20.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  an  IMDP  program?  (check  one) 

_ Yes  No 


#  ####  #*####*#  #*** 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


*-*#»*******»»*#*  *************  *»«**«**« 


1 


New  Yortt  Telephone 


notMrt  M.  lurk*  4  Corpotel*  Pirtt  Drlv# 

Vic*  Pf**ld*M  White  Plain*.  N*w  York  1 CS04 

(914J  3SO-7M? 


December  28,  1971 


DEAR  MID-STATE  MANAGER: 

To  complete  a  doctoral  research  project  involving 
a  comparison  of  personal  goals  and  values  between  managers  of 
corporate  and  military  establishments,  Major  T.  Roger  Manley 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  has  asked  our  help.  Major 
Manley  has  chosen  at  random,  five  hundred  names  of  Mid-State 
management  people,  and  yours  has  been  selected. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  should  take  about  one 
half  hour  to  complete.  I  would  appreciate,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  your  forwarding  the  completed  questionnaire  to  Major 
Manley  in  the  envelope  provided.  Your  personal  anonymity  is 
assured,  and  only  statistical  analyses  are  involved  in  the 
comparative  exercise. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Enclosures 


llcussc-her  Polytechnic  Institute 

TROY.  NF.W  YORK  12181 


School  of  M  \\.\gcmfnt 


11  January  1072 


Dear  Sir /'Madam 

Approximately  two  weeks  ago  you  received  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  on  Personal  Values  and  Company  Goals.  If 
you  have  already  completed  it  and  mailed  it  to  me,  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 

If  you  have  not  quite  jetton  around  to  filling  out  the 
questionnaire,  I  would  ask  you  to  please  consider  doing 
so.  To  date  I  have  received  slightly  less  than  a  twenty 
percent  response  from  the  Mid  State  Territory,  and  this 
is  insufficient  for  my  naads.  Research  in  Organizational 
Behavior  succeeds  or  fails  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
cooperation  of  the  participants.  At  this  time  the  outcome 
of  almost  four  years  of  work  on  my  part  is  in  jeopardy. 

I  can  only  succeed  with  your  help. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  ill-advised  timing  of  this  survey 
and  the  demands  which  are  being  placed  upon  your  time.  Had 
I  any  alternative,  I  most  certainly  would  have  waited  until 
the  strike  ended.  However,  I  am  being  reassigned  to  the 
Mid-West  shortly  and  do  not  have  the  time  to  wait  the  strike 
out. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  any  consideration  you  could  give 
this  request.  Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  ROGeV  MANLEY  \ 

Major,  M . S .  Air  Force 


VITA 


Major  Thomas  Roger  Manley  was  horn  on  ?S  June  1935  in  Yonkers, 

New  York.  He  graduated  from  Cardinal  Hayea  High  School  in  Bronx, 
New  York  in  1953,  and  matriculated  for  one  year  at  Manhattan 
College  as  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  As  an 
enlisted  member  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  he  won  a  competitive 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 

He  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  June  1958  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Hia  in¬ 
itial  assignment  was  as  a  cadre  member  of  the  first  Titan  I 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  Squadron.  This  assignment 
placed  him  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida  for  early  flight  testing 
of  that  missile,  and  at  Vandenberg  APB,  California,  for  the 
installation  and  checkout  of  the  first  underground  missile  silos 
in  the  United  States.  Subsequent  assignments  placed  him  as  a 
Missile  Combat  Crew  Commander  in  an  operational  Titan  I  squadror, 
and  as  Chief  of  Systems  Integration  of  the  Titan  III  Space  Launch 
Vehicle  Division  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Major  Manley  received  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Management 
from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1965*  Returning  to 
that  institution  in  1969,  he  begun  work  on  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy- 
degree,  which  was  awarded  to  him  in  1972, 

During  his  assignment  to  Cape  Kennedy  (1965-69)  Major  Manley 
bncame  associated  with  the  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  as 
an  adjunct  faculty  member,  and  (in  off  duty  time)  functioned  as 


the  Head  of  the  Management  Science  Department  from  1968-69,  He 
is  currently  an  Aesistant  Professor  of  Systems  Management  in 
the  School  of  Engineering,  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wright-Pat terson  APB,  Ohio, 

Major  Manley  is  married  to  the  former  Eleyse  Connell  of  Haworth, 
New  Jersey,  and  has  four  children:  Robert,  Kate,  Joan,  and  Roger, 


April  1972 


